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Art. I.—ORNITHOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


1.—The Birds of America, Drawn from Actual Observation. 
By Joan James Aupuson. London: 1830. 

2.—Ornithological Biography; or an Account of the Habits 
of the Birds of the United States of America; accompanied 
by Descriptions of the Objects represented in the Work en- 
titled The Birds of America, and interspersed with Delinea- 
tions of American Scenery and Manners. By Joun James 
Avupvupon, F. R. SS. L. & E., &e. Philadelphia: 1831. 


Every one conversant with works of Natural History, knows 
the difference between those made by compilers, and such as are 
written by persons who describe what themselves have witness- 
ed. The difference is somewhat analogous to the effect produced 
hy a sermon read from the pulpit, compared with one delivered 
extemporaneously. In the first case, the understanding may be 
enlightened ; in the other, the feelings are excited. The mass of 
mankind, we are afraid, will never be influenced powerfully by 
abstract truths, however clear and cogent, unless enforced by ap- 
als to the feelings, or rendered attractive by the drapery of 
ination. Hence the author, no less than the clergyman, 

sires popularity, must so treat his subject as to lead to the 
stion that he not only understands what he is treating, but 

in earnest ; that he is not under obligation to fill a cer- 
tain number of pages, but that he desires to convey instruction 
or pleasure to the reader. He must, in short, make the reader 
enter into his feelings and sympathize with them, or he will write 
in vain for the majority. To apply this to naturalists, we may 
remark that Buffon is read,—admired for his eloquence,—but 
fails to kindle enthusiasm; whereas when Huber details his ob- 
servations on the economy of ants and bees, the reader is so in- 
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terested that he is tempted to try 1 himself, or to institute 
similar ones in some other department of nature. The lover of 
nature can indeed throw a lively interest over every braneh of 
it, when he describes his own observations and experiments. 
Goldsmith, in his History of the Earth and Animated Nature, 
has mainly followed Buffon; but the parts of his work the most 
attractive, are those which are strictly original. ‘Thus, when he 
mentions his having watched the nidification of rooks from his 
window,—their mode of selecting a suitable branch,—the quar- 
rel of the old ones with them for beginning to build so near their 
own nest,—their stealing materials from the nests of others, with 
the punishment inflicted on them by the whole rookery in con- 
sequence, —and the absence of any molestation during incubation, 
—he no longer appears as a mere copyist, but as a delightful 
companion, communicating pleasurable and exact information. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne has long maintained its 
ground as a valuable scientific work, while numerous other works, 
being mere closet compilations, have sunk into neglect; the rea- 
son obviously being, that nature, when described from actual sur- 
vey, appears with more freshness and vividness than when view- 
ed, to use Dryden’s phrase, ‘‘through the spectacles of books. ”’ 

Of works of this nature recently published, we are disposed to 
rank highly the Journal of a Naturalist, the volume on Jn- 
sect /irchitecture in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
and Howitt’s Book of the Seasons ;—all of which betoken that 
minute observance of nature so indicative of the true naturalist. 
Of Mr. Audubon’s claims to an equality with them, let him speak 
for himself. “7 

**1 received life and light in the New World. When I had hardly yet learned 


to walk, and to articulate those first words, always so endearing to pram, the 
productions of nature that lay spread all around, were constantly pointed out to 
me. They soon became my playmates; and before my ideas were sufficiently 
formed to enable me to estimate the difference between the azure tints of the 
sky, and the emerald hue of the bright foliage, I felt that an intimacy with them, 


not consisting of friendship merely, but bordering on phrenzy, must accompany 
ef steps through life ;—and now, more than ever, am I persuaded of the power 
t 

wide Atlantic, I experienced none of those pleasures most congenial to m 

None but a€érial companions suited my fancy. No roof seemed so 

cormorant and the curlew retired to rest, or to protect themselves the fury 
of the tempest. * * * A vivid pleasure shone upon those days of my early 
lay imbedded in the softest down, or among dried leaves and twigs, or were ex- 
posed upon the burning sand, or weather-beaten rock of our Atlantic shores. I 
at birth, or closed for some time after; to trace the slow progress of the young 
birds toward perfection, or admire the celerity with which some of them, while 







hose early impressions. They laid such hold upon me, that, when removed 
from the woods, the prairies, and the brooks, or shut up from the view the 
as that formed of the dense foliage under which the fcathered tribes 

to resort, or the caves and fissures of the massy rocks, to which the 

youth, attended with a calmness of feeling, that seldom failed to rivet my atten- 
tion for hours, whilst I gazed in ecstacy upomthe pearly and shining eggs, as they 
was taught to look upon them as flowers yet in the bud. I watched their open- 
ing, to see how nature had provided each different species with eyes, either open 
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e unfledged, removed themselves from danger to security. * © ® My ram- 
les invariably commenced with break of day; and to return wet with dew, and 
bearing a feathered prize, was, and ever will be, the highest enjoyment for which 
I have been fitted.” 


This quotation will, we suppose, give sufficient evidence of 
Mr. Audubon’s qualifications for the task he has undertaken, as 
far as enthusiasm goes ; and that quality, as is known to all those 
who have taken an interest in psycological studies, will certainly 
go a great way. The enthusiast may meet with continual disap- 
pointments ; his early dreams may vanish like the morning’s mist 
before the rising sun; he may pluck thorns where he expected 
fruits and flowers ;—all signify nothing to him. New visions and 
hallucinations offer themselves to his active imagination, to be, 
in like manner, dispersed, and, in like manner, to be succeeded 
by others. Happy the man possessed of such a temperament, 
when engaged in a practicable and laudable pursuit! He is like 
a ship in a tempest, assailed on every side, but still surmounting 
all the waves of opposition! Let us give a further instance from 
our author. Having studied drawing in Paris under the cele- 
brated painter, David, he returned to America, and commenced 
a regular series of the birds of this continent. Having completed 
two hundred of them,—all from life,—he packed them in a 
wooden box, and gave them in charge of a relation, while he made 
a journey, not expecting to return for several months. On his 
return, he found, on opening his box, that a nest of rats had 
gnawed his beautiful drawings, and so destroyed his highly va- 
lued treasure! Did he then sit down in despondency? no such 
matter; he resumed his employment ‘¢as gaily as if nothing had 
happened !”’ and in three years had replenished his portfolio. 

New disappointments now awaited him, for he could not meet 
sufficient encouragement to publish his work, either in Philadel- 
phia or New-York. To cross the Atlantic was his next resort ; 
and at Liverpool he met with so hospitable a reception, that his 


joy was almost unbounded; but when he adds, that “honours which 


Philadelphia had refused, Liverpool freely accorded,’”’—we do 
not understand him. What honours had Philadelphia refused ? 
Those resulting from giving publicity to his work? Then did 
Liverpool refuse the same. He does indeed intimate that Phila- 
delphia was deficient in hospitality; but then he says he had 
scareely any friends or acquaintances in the city, and mentions 
noth of introductory letters, whereas, when he went to Liver- 
pools he took letters from persons ‘ of great eminence.”’ Let any 
oreigner bring letters of similar authority, and then, if he should 
meet with a repulse, he may justly complain of inhospitality. 
In Mr. Audubon’s case, how much soever we may regret that 
so gifted a man should not have found so friendly a reception as 
he merited, we see no reason for an imputation on the character 
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of the city. We notice with pleasure his testimony to the kind- 
ness he experienced throughout his travels in Great Britain, 
being satisfied that every American traveller who has been pro- 
perly introduced, can respond to his burst of gratitude. 

To return from this digression, we may now advert to the 
extreme nicety with which he has delineated the birds. ‘ Not 
only,” he says, “is every object, as a whole, of the natural size, 
but also every portion of each object.”’ In order to effect this 
minute accuracy, he made use of compasses to measure “the 
bill, the feet, the legs, the claws, the very feathers as they pro- 
ject one beyond another.”? They appear, indeed, to be admira- 

ly executed, offering, to the admirer of nature, a splendid and 
most attractive picture, or rather a series of pictures, such as 
have rarely been offered to the public. The only fault that we 
perceive in them is, that the colouring is sometimes too gaudy. 

We shall now proceed to offer a few specimens of Mr. Audu- 
bon’s descriptive powers, believing that our readers will be more 
gratified by a few extracts from his fascinating book, than by 
our cursory remarks. The following is his account of the pur- 
ple finch. 


‘** From the beginning of November until April, flocks of the purple finch, 
consisting of from six to twenty individuals, are seen throughout the whole of 
Louisiana and the adjoining states. ‘They fly compactly, with an undulating 
motion, similar to that of the common green finch of Europe. They alight all 
at once, and after a moment of rest, and as if frightened, all take to wing again, 
make a circuit of no great extent, and return to the tree from which they had 
thus started, or settle upon one near it. Immediately after this, every individual 
is seen making its way towards the extremities of the branches, husking the buds 
with great tact, and eating their internal portion. In doing this, thaisiiang like 
so many titmice, or stretch out their necks to reach the buds below. Although 
they are quite friendly among themselves during their flight, or while sitting 
without looking after food, yet, when they are feeding, the moment one goes 
near another, it is strenuously warned to keep off, by certain unequivocal marks 
of displeasure, such as the erection of the feathers of the head, and the opening 
of the mouth. Should this intimation be disregarded, the stronger or more daring 
of the two drives off the other to a different part of the tree. They feed in this 
manner principally in the morning, and afterwards retire to the interior of the 
woods. ‘Towards sunset they reappear, fly about the skirts of the fields, and 
along the woods, until having made choice of a tree, they alight, and, as soon as 
each bird has chosen a station, stand still, look about them, plume themselves, 
and make short sallies after flies and other insects, but without interfering with 
each other. They frequently utter a single, rather melancholy clink, and are 
seen occupied in this manner until near sunset, when they again fly off to the 
interior of the forest. I one night surprised a party of them roosting ina small 
holly-tree, as I happened to betaling by it. In their consternation, sud- 
denly ested, ali together, and in the same direction, when, not kno what 
bi y were, [ shot at them and brought down two. 


“It is remarkable, that, at this season, males in full beauty of plumage are as 
numerous as during the summer months in far more northern parts, where they 
breed; and you may see different gradations of plumage, from the dingy green- 


ish-brown of the female and young, to the richest tints of the youngest and 
and handsomest male; while, along with these, there are others, which, by my 
habit of examining birds, I knew to be old, and which are of a yellowish green, 





ui the colour of the young males, nor that of the females, but a mixture 
of all. 

‘* The song of the purple finch is sweet and continued, and I have enjoyed it 
much during the spring and summer months, in the mountainous parts of Penn- 
sylvania, where it occasionally breeds, particularly about the Great Pine Forest, 
where, although I did not find any nests, I saw pairs of these birds flying about 
and feeding their young, which could not have been many days out, and were 
not fully fledged. The food which they carried to their young consisted of in- 
sects, small berries, and the juicy part of the cones of the spruce pine. 

“ They frequently associate with the common cross-bills, feeding on the same 
trees, and, like them, are at times fond of alighting against the mud used for 
closing the log houses. They are seldom seen on the ground, although their 
motions there are by no means embarrassed. They are considered as destructive 
birds by some farmers, who ace them of committing great depredations on 
the blossoms of their fruit trees. I never observed this in Louisiana, where they 
remain long after the peach and pear trees are in full bloom. I have eaten many 
of them, and consider their flesh equal to that of any other small bird, excepting 
the rice-bunting.” 


This account will satisfy our readers that Mr. Audubon is not 
a mere closet naturalist, but, like his great predecessor, Wilson, 
one who examines for himself, and knows how to describe what 
he has seen. Observe how, in the following sketch, every thing 
is exhibited to the eye. 


** The purple grakles, or common crow-blackbirds, are constant residents in 
Louisiana, I say they are so, because a certain number of them, which in some 
countries would be called immense, is found there at all seasons of the year. No 
sooner has the cotton or corn planter begun to turn his land into brown fur- 
rows, than the crow-blackbirds are seen sailing down from the skirts of the 
woods, alighting in the fields, and following his track along the ridges of newly- 
turned earth, with an elegant and elevated step, which shows them to be as fear- 
less and free as the air through which they wing their way. The genial rays of 
the sun shine on their silken plumage} and offer to the ploughman’s eye such 
rich and yarying tints, that no painter, however gifted, could ever imitate them. 
The cop bronze, which in one light shows its rich gloss, is, by the least mo- 
tion of the bird, changed in a moment to brilliant and deep azure, and again, in 
the next light, becomes refulgent sapphire or emerald-green. 

*‘The bird stops, spreads its tail, lowers its wings, and, with swelled throat 
and open bill, sounds a call to those which may chance to be passing near. The 
stately step is resumed. Its keen eye, busily engaged on either side, is immedi- 
ately attracted by a grub, hastening to hide itself from the sudden exposure 
made by the plough. In vain does it hurry, for the grakle has seen and marked 
it for its own, and it is snatched up and swallowed in a moment. 

** Now gloomy November brings up its cold blasts from the north, and drives 
before it the grakles from the eastern states. They reach Louisiana and all 
the southern states when autumn has not yet retired, when the weather is still 
mild and serene, and the yellow foliage of the wide woods gives shelter to myri- 
ads of birds. ‘The grakles, congregated in prodigious flocks, alight on the trees 
that border the vast forests, covering every twig and bough in such astonishing 
masses, that the most unskilful or most avaricious gunner finds no difficulty in 
satisfying his wish for sport and game. This is the time to listen to their cho- 
ruses. They seem to congratulate each other on their escape, and vociferate at 
such a rate as to muke onc imagine their number double what it is.” 


The common observer of nature sees a bird or an insect, ad- 
mires its shape and colour, but takes no further notice of it. Not 
so the naturalist; he must follow it to its haunts, mark its move- 
ments, and learn all its peculiarities. By constant attention, he 
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sees these, when to ordinary beholders they are invisible, and 
every fresh discovery fills him wire Thus it is, that by 
the wise arrangement of the Creator, every part of nature opens 
sources of innocent delight. Persons immured in cities, can par- 
ticipate in such delights very imperfectly, yet instances have oc- 
curred of some, even in smoky London, who have learnt many 
particulars of the curiosities of nature, especially in entomology, 
so inextinguishable in certain minds is the desire of gaining 
knowledge. Those, on the contrary, who cannot be excited to a 
personal examination, may derive no small gratification from such 
a work as this of Mr. Audubon’s. —_ 

** The bird represented under the name of Bewick’s wren, I shot on the 19th 
October, 1821, about five milcs from St. Francisville, in the state of Louisiana. 
In the month of November, 1829, 1 had the pleasure of meeting with another of 
the same species, about fifteen miles from the place above mentioned, and as it 
was near the house at which I was then on a visit, I refrained from killing it, in 
order to observe its habits. For several days, during which I occasionally saw 
it, it moved along the bars of the iences, with its tail generally erect, looking 
from the bar on which it stood to the one next above, and caught spiders and 
other insects, as it ran along from one pannel of the fence to another in quick 
succession, now and then uttering a low éwitler, the only sound which I heard it 
emit. It occasionally hopped sidewise, now with its head towards me, and again 
in the contrary direction, at times descending to the ground, to inspect the 
lowest bar, but only for a few moments. At other times, it would fly toa peach 
or apple tree close to the fence, ascend to its top branches, always with hopping 
movements, and, as if about to sing, would for an instant raise its head, and lower 
its tail, but without giving utterance to any musical notes. It would then return 
to the fence, and continue its avocations as already described. I shot the bird, 
and have it preserved in spirits. 

**IT have honoured this species with the name of Brwicx, a person too well 
known for his admirable talents as an engraver on wood, and for his beautiful 
work on the birds of Great Britain, to need any eulogy of mine.” 

This compliment to Bewick was not undeserved, for he was a 
man of genius and industry. He had the merit of restoring a 
useful art,—that of wood engraving,—from the neglect into 
which it had fallen, and of showing that it was capable, no less 
than copper-plate engraving, of being applied to the faithful re- 
presentation of natural objects. We are not aware that any name 
of celebrity is connected with the art, from the time of Albert 
Durer to that of Bewick. In reviving it, Bewick, like a man 
of true genius, did not become a copyist of the style of others, 
but set an example of a new and improved mode. In lieuof the 
cross-graining used by former engravers, he adopted a method of 
shading equally expressive, and far less laborious,—that of sink- 
ing those parts of the block designed to produce a faint impres- 
sion. In the execution of the engraving, he manifested the skill 
of a master, the strokes being fine and the outlines well defined ; 
but his great merit was in the superiority of the design. His re- 
presentations of animals are not those of a sign-post dauber, nor 
those of one who, like Mr. Audubon, is regulated by the line 
and compasses; they are rather those of one who wishes to ex- 
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hibit the character of the respective animals. His quadrupeds, 
especially, show their propensities and dispositions in a striking 
manner; so that though they may not be so accurately delineated 
as Mr, Audubon’s birds, they are better adapted to impress a 
distinct idea of the peculiarities of the respective animals. In 
his tail-pieces, too, what ingenious illustrations! What happy 
combinations of animal and human action! They speak as plainly 
as any of Hogarth’s or Teniers’s paintings, and, like the works 
of those great masters, sometimes overstep the line of decorum ; 
a fault to which the lovers of the humorous scenes of low life are 
prone, as is exemplified in the writings of Swift, Fielding, and 
Smollett. With this exception, Bewick rendered essential ser- 
vice to his favourite art as well as to Natural History, in proof 
of which it is only necessary to compare the engravings of his 
successors with those of his predecessors. None, perhaps, have 
surpassed him, but some we think have equalled him ; and one, 
if we may judge from his juvenile attempts, would, had he per- 
severed, have raised as durable a fame as he is likely to acquire 
from his translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem; but we believe that 
Mr. Wiffen does not regret having diverted his powers from en- 
graving to poetry; for though, in his beautiful address to his 
new-born child, he takes a sombre retrospect of disappointed 
hopes, it is evident that his poetical reputation is dear to him.— 
We return to Mr. Audubon, whose pages are as refreshing as a 
spring of water to the thirsty traveller. The following passages 
refer to the red-tailed hawk. 


**Its flight is firm, protracted, and at times performed at a great height. It 
sails across the whole of a large plantation, on a level with the tops of the fo- 
rest-trees which surround it, without a single ay of its wings, and is then seen 
moving its head sidewise to inspect the objects below. This flight is generally 
accompanied by a prolonged mournful cry, which may be heard at a considera- 
ble distance, and consists of a single sound resembling the monosyllable kae, ut- 
tered in such a manner as to continue for three or four minutes, without any ap- 
parent inflection or difference of intensity. It would seem as if uttered for the 
purpose of giving notice to the living objects below that he is passing, and of 
thus inducing them to bestir themselves, and retreat to a hiding-place, before 
they attain which, he may have an opportunity of pouncing upon some of them. 
When he spies an animal, while he is thus sailing over a field, I have observed 
him give a slight check to his flight, us if to mark a certain spot with accuracy, 
and immediately afterwards alight on the nearest tree. He would then instantly 
face about, look intensely on the object that had attracted his attention, soon 
after descend towards it with wings almost close to his body, and dart upon it 
with such accuracy and rapidity as seldom to fail in securing it. 

** When passing over a meadow, a cotton-field, or one planted with sugar- 
canes, he performs his flight close over the grass or plants, uttering no ery, but 
marking the prey in the manner above described, and, on perceiving it, ascend- 
ing in a beautiful curved line to the top of the nearest tree, ufter which he - 
watches and dives asin the former case. Should he not observe any object 
worthy of his attention, while passing over a meadow or a field, he alights, shakes 
his feathers, particularly those of the tail, and after spending a few minutes in 
pluming himself, leaves the perch, uttering his usual cry, and, ascending in the 
air, performs large and repeated circular flights, carefully inspecting the field, to 
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in it that may be of use to him. 





assure himself that there is in reality nothir 
He then proceeds to another plantati _ other times, as if not assured that 
his observations have been duly made, 8 in circles over the same field to 
an immense height, where he looks like a white dot in the heavens. Yet from 
this height he must be able to distinguish the objects on the ground, even when 
these do not exceed our little partridge, or a young hare, in size, and 101 
their colour may be almost the same as that of surrounding bodies ; for of a sud- 
den his circlings are checked, his wings drawn close to his body, his tail con- 
tracted to its smallest breadth, and he is seen to plunge headlong towards the 
earth, with a rapidity which produces a loud rustling sound, nearly equal to that 
of an eagle on a similar occasion. 

“Should he not succeed in discovering the desired object in the fields, he 
enters the forest, and perches on some detached tree, tall enough to enable him 
to see to a great distance around. His posture 2 now erect, he remains still and 
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silent, moving only his head, as on all other o ns, to enable his keen eye to 
note the occurrences which may take place in his vicinity. The lively squirrel 
is seen gaily leaping from one branch to another, or busily employed in searching 
for the fallen nuts on the ground. It has found one. Its bushy tail is beautifully 
curved along its back, the end of it falling off with a semicircular bend ; its 
nimble feet are seen turning the nut quickly round, and its teeth are already en- 
gaged in perforating the hard shell; when, quick as thought, the red-tailed 
hawk, which has been watching it in all its motions, falls upon it, seizes it near 
the head, transfixes and strangles it, devours it on the spot, or ascends exultingly 
to a branch, with the yet pulpitating victim in his talons, and there feasts at 
leisure.” 


These extracts abundantly prove Mr. Audubon’s descriptive 
powers to be of no mean kind; and we might go on multiplying 
them ; but as we should prefer their being read in the author’s 
book rather than in our journal, we shall transcribe but one more, 
that one being, from its tenderness and religious feeling, like 
some of the same kind in the work of that amiable man, honest 
old Izaak Walton, who, whether writing on angling, or on the 
lives of his friends, contrives to make us delighted in sympathy 
with his feelings. bi 


** The wood thrush is my greatest favourite of the feathered tribes of our 
woods. To it 1 owe much. How often has it revived my drooping spirits, when 
I have listened to its wild notes in the forest, after passing a restless night in my 
slender shed, so feebly secured against the violence of the storm, as to show me 
the futility of my best efforts to rekindle my little fire, whose uncertain and 
vacillating light had gradually died away under the destructive weight of the 
dense torrents of rain that seemed to involve the heavens and the earth in one 
mass of fearful murkiness, savé when the red streaks of the flashing thunderbolt 
burst on the dazzled eye, and, glancing along the huge trunk of the stateliest 
and noblest tree in my immediate neighbourhood, were instantly followed by an 
uproar of crackling, crashing, and deafening sounds, rolling their volumes in 
tumultuous eddies, far and near, as if to silence the very breathings of the un- 
formed thought! How often, after such a night, when far from my dear home, 
and deprived of the presence of those nearest to my heart, wearied, hungry, 
drenched, and so lonely and desolate as almost to question myself why 1 was 
thus situated, when I have seen the fruits of my labours on the eve of being 
destroyed, as the water, collected into a stream, rushed through my little camp, 
and foreed me to stand erect, shivering in a cold fit, like that of a severe ague, 
when | have been obliged to wait with the patience of a martyr for the return 
of day, trying in vain to destroy the tormenting mosquitoes, silently couniing over 
the years of my youth, doubting perhaps if I should ever again return to my 
home, and embrace my family!—how often, as the first glimpses of morning 
gleamed doubtfully amongst the dusky masses of the forest trees, has there come 
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upon my ear, thrilling along the sensitive chords which connect that organ with 
the heart, the delightful music of this harbinger of day !—and how fervently, on 
such occasions, have I blessed the Being who formed the wood thrush, and 
placed it in those solitary forests, as if to “7 me amidst my privations, to 
cheer my depressed mind, and to make me feel, as I did, that man never should 
despair, whatever may be his situation, as he can never be certain that aid and 
deliverance are not at hand. . 

“The wood thrush seldom commits a mistake after such a storm as I have 
attempted to describe, for no sooner are its sweet notes heard, than the heavens 
gradually clear, the bright, refracted light, rises in gladdening rays from beneath 
the distant horizon, the effulgent beams increase in their intensity, and the great 
orb of day at length bursts ie sight. The grey vapour that floats along the 
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ground is quickly dissipated, the world smiles at the happy change, and the 
woods are soon heard to echo the joyous thanks of their many songsters. At 
that moment all fears vanish, giving place to an inspiriting hope. The hunter 
prepares to leave his camp. He listens to the wood thrush, while he thinks of 
the course he ought to pursue, and as the bird approaches to peep at him, and 
learn somewhat of his intentions, he raises his mind towards the Supreme Dis- 
poser of events. Seldom, indeed, have I heard the song of this thrush, without 
feeling all that tranquillity of mind, to which the secluded situation in which it 
delights is so favourable. The thickest and darkest woods always appear to please 
it best. The borders of murmuring streamlets, overshadowed by the dense fo- 
liage of the lofty trees growing on the gentle declivities, amidst which the sun- 
beams seldom penetrate, are its favourite resorts. There it is, kind reader, that 
the musical powers of this hermit of the woods must be heard, to be fully appre- 
ciated and enjoyed. 

** The song of the wood thrush, although composed of but few notes, is so 
powerful, distinct, clear, and mellow, that it is impossible for any person to hear 
it, without being struck by the effect which it produces on the mind. If do not 
know to what instrumental sounds I can compare these notes, for I really know 
none so melodious and harmonical. They gradually rise in strength, and then 
fall in gentle cadence, becoming at length so low as to be scarcely audible ;—like 
the emotions of the lover, who at one moment exults in the hope of possessing 
the object of his affections, and the next, pauses in suspense, doubtful of the 
result of all his efforts to please.” 






In addition to the descriptions of the different birds, various 
descriptions of scenery, and particulars connected with the au- 
thor’s researches, are introduced as episodes ; one of which is in- 
serted between every five birds throughout the work. Probably 
to many readers, these episodes will be the most attractive of the 
whole. They do not perplex the attention, like the intervening 
dialogues in the Arabian Nights; but are like resting places to 
the rural wanderer, from which he can survey the circumjacent 
scenery. We must give a specimen or two of these, that the 
public may fully understand how deserving this work is of their 
patronage. The following is his account of his visit to Niagara ; 
—an account amusing enough in itself, and characteristic of the 
habits of an enthusiastic naturalist. 


** Returning, as I then was, from a tedious journey, and possessing little more 
than some drawings of rare birds and plants, I reached the tavern at Niagara 
Falls in such plight as might have deterred many an individual from obtruding 
himself upon a circle of well-clad, and perhaps well-bred society. Months had 
passed since the last of my linen had been taken from my body, and used to 
clean that useful companion, my gun. I was, in fact, covered just like one of 
the poorer class of Indians, and was rendered even more disagreeable to the eye 
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not have found a fitter subject for a Robinsot 

neck in front, my hair fell much lower at my back, the leather dress which I 
wore had for months stood in need a -¥ knife hung at my side, a 
rusty tin box, containing my drawings and colours, and wrapped up in a worn-out 
blanket, that had served me for a bed, was buckled to my shoulders. To every 
one I must have seemed immersed in the depths of poverty, perhaps of despair. 
Nevertheless, as I cared little about my appearance during those happy rambles, 
I pushed into the sitting-room, unstrapped my little burden, and asked how soon 
breakfast would be ready. No one knew who I was, and the landlord, looking at 
me with an eye of close scrutiny, answered, that breakfast would be upon the 
table as soon as the company should come down from their rooms. I approached 
this important personage, told him of my avecations, and convinced him that he 
might feel safeas to remuneration. From this moment, I was, with him at least, 
on equal footing with every other person in his house. He talked a good deal of 
the many artists who had visited the Falls that season from different parts, and 
offered to assist me, by giving such accommodations as I might require to finish 
the drawings I had in contemplation. He left me, and as I looked about the room, 
I saw several views of the Falls, by which I was so disgusted, that I suddenly 
came to my better senses. I breakfasted amid a crowd of strangers, who gazed 
and laughed at me, paid my bill, rambled about the Falls for awhile, saw several 
young gentlemen eal oad on cards the mighty mass of foaming waters, and 
walked to Buffalo, where 1 purchased new apparel, and sheared my beard. I 
then enjoyed civilized life, as much as, a month before, I had enjoyed the wildest 
solitudes, and the darkest recesses of mountain and forest.” 
















Sometimes Mr. Audubon got into pecuniary difficulties, from 
which, however, by the exercise of his talents in drawing por- 
traits, he generally soon freed himself. On one occasion only, 
his life appears to have been endangered ; and his narrative of 
the transaction is not a little interesting. It is too long for us to 
give it in his own words; but we must endeavour to frame an ab- 
stract. When crossing a prairie near the Mississippi, he was be- 
nighted ; but seeing at a distance a light, he concluded that it pro- 
ceeded from an Indian camp. On reaching it, however, he found 
that it was a fire in a log cabin, on entering which he observed 
a tall white woman, and a young Indian. The latter, who had 
lost an eye about an hour before from the rebounding of an arrow, 
was sitting with his elbows on his knees and his head in his hands. 
On being accosted, he paised his head, gave a significant glance 
towards the woman, examined his knife, and took his tomahawk 
from his back; and, during the time before retiring, whenever 
the back of their hostess was turned towards them, continued to 
intimate to Mr. Audubon that he was in danger. He accordingly 
took the precaution to prime his gun and have every thing ready 
in ease of an attack, placed his dog by his side, and, feigning 
sleep, awaited the result. Shortly after, two youths entered, the 
sons of the woman, and a conversation took place, the purport 
of which he readily divined. He patted his dog; the Indian 
glanced at him ; presently the “ incarnate fiend,”’ as he terms her, 
took a large knife and sharpened it at a grindstone, while he lay 
in a cold sweat. She advanced towards him, and he was on the 
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point of springing up, and shooting her, when suddenly the door 
ilew open, and two travellers entered, each with a rifle on his 
shoulder. Im ately inti m with his situation, they 
joined him in securin 1ér and sons, while the Indian 
danced for joy; and, on the following morning, taking on them- 
selves the office of ‘‘ Regulators,” they marched their captives 
into the woods, set fire to the cabin, and gave the skins and im- 
plements it contained to the Indian. He remarks upon this, that 
travellers in every part of the United States feel so secure, that 
he can only explain the jeopardy from which he was rescued, by 
the supposition that these people must have been foreigners. 
This supposition might as well, we think, have been omitted, 
since murders are sometimes committed by natives of this coun- 
try ; and it is improper to excite prejudice against foreigners on 
a mere surmise. 

Those who have read Head’s Scenes and Incidents in the 
Wilds of North America, may recollect the lively picture he 
has given of a night encampment ; also, the amusing employments 
of a Canadian winter ; and, perhaps, both at the time of perusal 
and since, have wished themselves in his company. There is 
something so x marae ey in the occupations of the forest life, 
as well as renovating and bracing in the activity it imposes, that 
we can fully enter into Mr. Audubon’s feelings, when he penned 
the following expostulation with our dandy citizens. 

“IT shook hands with the good man of the forest, and found myself moving 
towards the capital of Pennsylvania, having, as my sole companion, a sharp frosty 
breeze. Left to my thoughts, I felt amazed that such a place as the Great Pine 
Forest should be so little known to the Philadelphians, scarcely any of whom 
could direet me towards it. How much is it to be regretted, thought I, that the 
many young gentlemen who are there so much at a loss how to employ their 
leisure days, should not visit these wild retreats, valuable as they are to the stu- 
dent of nature. How differently would they feel, if, ‘nstead of spending weeks 
in smoothing a useless bow, and walking out in full dress, intent on displaying 
the make of their legs, to some rendezvous where they may enjoy their wines, 
they were to occupy thentselves in contemplating the rich profusion which nature 
has poured around them, or even in procuring some admired specimen for their 
Peale’s Museum, so valuable, and so finely arranged! But alas! no: they are 


none of them aware of the richness of the Great Pine Forest, nor are they likely 
to share the hospitality to be found there.” 


In reply to this, it may be said, that citizens, from their habits 
and training, could not find enjoyment in such a mode of life, 
any more than a hunter could submit to the confinement and 
monotony of civic pursuits. Active life is, on the whole, the 
best adapted to the natural state of man; but man, cooped from 
infancy within the walls of a city, and accustomed to labour and 
regularity, has his habits and propensities so modified, that he is 
as unlike the Tartar or the Arab, as the dray-horse is unlike his 
wild progenitor. But as it may reasonably be inferred, that the 
horse, by being subjeeted to the service of man, has lost nothing 
of happiness by the change, having an abundant supply of winter 
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food, a stable to shelter him, and a g 
think it may be inferred with equal or supe 

citizen who has his social meetings, his literary and scientific 
acquaintance, and all the yaried improvements of manufactures 
and commerce, possesses more real enjoyment than the solitary 
unsociable wanderer in the woods. Perhaps that man has the 
greatest chance for happiness, who unites.active and contempla- 
tive life; who, without renouncing the delights of rural pursuits, 
or shrinking from an encounter with the elements, is yet careful 
to kindle his imagination by the lamp of the poet, and strengthen 
his reason by logical deductions in the abstract sciences. How- 
ever this may be, it is satisfactory to know, that our all-wise and 
all-benevolent Creator has so adapted us, by a pliant nature, to 
every variety of situation, that we may find happiness 

**In the void waste, as in the city full.” 

An episode, headed ‘¢ Kentucky Sports,”’ furnishes an account 
which may amuse not only citizens, but persons generally living 
remote from the scene of action. To men who follow such sports 
as these, the billiard table and the backgammon board must be 
dull indeed ! 


“* Barking off squirrels is delightful sport, and, in my opinion, requires a 
greater degree of accuracy than any other. I first witnessed this manner of pro- 
curing squirrels when near the town of Frankfort. The performer was the cele- 
brated Daniel Boon. We walked out together, and followed the rocky margins 
of the Kentucky river, until we reached a piece of flat land, thickly covered 
with black walnuts, oaks, and hickories. As the general mast was a good onc 
that year, squirrels were seen gambling on every tree around us. My companion, 
a stout, hale, and athletic man, dressed in a homespun hunting-shirt, bare legged 
and moccasined, carried a long and heavy rifle, which, as he was loading it, he 
said had proved efficient in all his former undertakings, and which he hoped 
would not fail on this occasion, as he felt proud to show me his skill. The gun 
was wiped, the powder measured, the ball patched with six-hundred-thread linen, 
and the charge sent home with a hickory rod. We moved not a step from the 
place, for the squirrels were so numerous that it was unnecessary to go after 
them. Boon pointed to one of these animals which had observed us, and was 
crouched on a branch about fifty paces distant, and bade me mark well the spot 
where the ball should hit. He raised his piece gradually, until the dead (that 
sp) the name given by the Kentuckians to the sight) of the barrel was brought 
to a line with the spot which he intended to hit. The whip-like report resound- 
ed through the woods and along the hills in repeated echoes. Judge of my sur- 
prise, when I perceived that the ball had hit the piece of the bark immediately 
beneath the squirrel, and shivered it into splinters, the concussion produced by 
which had killed the animal, and sent it whirling through the air, as if it had 
been blown up by the explosion of a powder magazine. Boon kept up his firing, 
and before many hours had elapsed, we had procured as many squirrels as we 
wished ; for you must know, that to load a rifle requires only a moment, and that 
if itis wiped once after each shot, it will do duty for hours. Since that first 
interview with our veteran Boon, I have seen many other individuals perform 
the same feat. 

“ The snuffing of a candle with a ball, 1 first had an opportunity of seeing near 
the bunks of Green River, not far from a large pigeon roost, to which I had pre- 
viously made a visit. I heard many reports of guns during the early part of a dark 
night, and knowing them to be those of rifles, I went towards the spot to ascer- 
tain the cause. On reaching the place, [ was welcomed by a dozen of tall, stout 
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men, who told me they were exercising, for the purpose of enabling them to 
shoot under night at the reflected light from the eyes of a deer or wolf, by torch- 
light, of which I shall give you an account somiietuere else. A fire was blazing 
near, the smoke of j rose curling among the thick foliage of the trees. At 
a distance which re t scarcely disti table, stood a burning candle, as 
if intended for an offering to the goddess of night, but which, in reality, was 
only fifty yards from the spot on which we all stood. One man was within a few 
yards of it, to watch the effects of the shots, as well as to light the candle, should 
it chance to go out, or to replace it should the shot cut it across. Each marksman 
shot in his turn. Some never hit either the snuff or the candle, and were con- 
gratulated with a loud laugh; while others actually snuffed the candle without 
putting it out, and were recompensed for their dexterity by numerous hurrahs. 
One of them, who was particularly expert, was very fortunate, and snuffed the 
candle three times out of seven, whilst all the other shots cither put out the 
candle, or cut it immediately under the light.” 


From this extract, it appears that the Kentuckians are as skil- 
ful in extinguishing a eandle with powder and ball, as other peo- 
ple are with snuffers; just as the Siamese play battledoor and 
shuttlecock with their feet, as nimbly as persons of other ecoun- 
tries do with their hands. Whether the art is more deserving of 
admiration than the tricks of tumblers, and the sleights of leger- 
demain, may, perhaps, be doubted, but that it may be applied to 
a more effective purpose than either, is known to every one who 
is acquainted with the particulars of the siege of New Orleans. 
As Mr. Audubon has said nothing of gouging amongst the Ken- 
tucky sports, we suppose he never witnessed it; perhaps, like 
air-built castles, it has no foundation to support it. None of their 
sports can be half so delightful as riding on dolphins through the 
sea, or flying on an enchanted horse through the air; but as those 
exploits belong to a remote age, the Kentuckians may satisfy 
themselves with the reflection, that they surpass all other nations 
of the present. We cannot say, that the picture here exhibited 
of them is as attractive as the Arcadian scenes of poetry ; we 
find no shepherds piping in the dales, nor shepherdesses earoll- 
ing their loves;—no Tityrus singing to Meliboous under the 
shady beech the praises of Amaryllis;—nor any Silenus tuning 
his harp to the wonders of creation. But some sylvan poet may 
yet arise who will throw a charm on the pursuits of the back- 
woodsman, and lead us to regard him with the same interest that 
we now attach to the pastoral heroes of Virgil and Theocritus. 
After the specimen given by Southey, in his Botany Bay Eclogues, 
of what genius can effect in throwing a novel air over a hackneyed 
subject,—let no future poet despair. Mr. Audubon 


*€ paints the cot 
As truth will paint it, and as bards will not ;” 


but he has furnished ample materials from which a poctical geni- 
us may select the beautiful, the grand, and the sublime, and 
unite them in harmonious combination. 
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The first work at the head of our article is on so magnificent 
a scale, that its expense yond the means of any but the 
richest, individually cons lic libraries and scientific 
societies may however be ¢ chase it ; and we trust to 
their patriotism to encourage s man, whose labours 
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reflect honour on their common country. 

The second work is of moderate cost, considering the pains, 
the wanderings, and the privations by which it has been accom- 
plished ; and while such sums are daily lavished on the Tre- 
maines, the De Veres, the Young Dukes, and the Vivian 
Grays, we are willing to hope that there are still those who 
would prefer the purer and more rational pleasure arising from 
the study of nature. ‘Est animorum ingeniorumque nostrorum 
naturale quoddam quasi pabulum consideratio contemplatioque 
nature.”? Cic. Acad. Quest. Liv. xli. 

Should a new edition of the work be called for, we recommend 
that it should be accompanied with wood-cuts of each of the birds ; 
a measure the more necessary, as the Boston edition of Wright’s 
Natural History, just republished from the London copy, con- 
tains several taken from Mr. Audubon, and which are not in the 
original. ‘This will render the Ornithological Biography in- 
creasingly valuable, without being likely to operate prejudicially 
to the sale of the other, for the reason above assigned. 





Arr. I1.—Mémoires de Madame La Duchesse d’ Abrantes, ou 
Souvenirs Historiques sur Napoléon, la Révolution, le Direc- 
toire, le Consulat, ? Empire, et la Restoration. <A Paris, 
chez Ladvocat: 1831. 

Memoirs of the Dutchess of Abrantes, or Historical Recollec- 
lions of Napoleon, the Revolution, the Directory, the Con- 
sulate, the Empire, and the Restoration. Paris, published 
by Ladvocat: 1831. 


Onxy two volumes of the above work have as yet been issued 
from the press, but the perusal of these has inspired us with an 
eager desire to read the remainder. They furnish a genuine 
specimen of the species of composition to which they appertain, 
and which is peculiarly French. No one can indulge in egotism 
with such good grace as a Gaul: he details his perfections with 
such imperturbable confidence, with such perfect ease, that with 
him it appears quite a matterof course, and thus, although the 
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reader of a book of ‘¢Mémoires’’ may frequently be forced to 
smile at the exhibitions of consummate vanity which meet his 
eye at almost every page, they yet rarely engender any feeling 
of impatience or disgust. But who ¢an wade through an English 
auto-biography without experiencing a rhe desire to let its 
author know that he occupies a much loftier place in his own es- 
timation than in that of any one else? 

Madame d’Abrantés, however, is not content with mentioning 
what an admirable person she is herself, but informs us also what a 
tribe of nonpareils her different relatives were or are. Her mother 
was the tenderest mother, the most beautiful and intelligent wo- 
man that ever lived, though to be sure she never had read any 
book but Télémaque, and used sometimes to give sufficiently 
strong evidences of her southern birth :—her father was one of 
the handsomest of men and the best of fathers, although he did 
consent to endanger the lives of his family during the revolution, 
rather than bend his pride so far as to appear at the theatre in the 
box of his kind-hearted shoemaker, then a person of consequence, 
who had requested him to do so in order to obviate all the sus- 
ooo which were entertained respecting his principles :—her 

usband was the very pink of husbands and of preua chevaliers, 
—her brother also was every way a paragon, although he did 
seduce and run away with the wife of his landlord ; and with re- 
gard to her own fine qualities, she sometimes seems lost in per- 
fect astonishment. The fervour of her religion is emblazoned at 
no great distance from the place where she relates the above re- 
prehensible act of her brother in a tone of singular levity; and 
it is further evidenced by the approbation she expresses of the 
suicide of several revolutionary victims, as well as by an attempt 
to treat the immorality of Mirabeau as a matter of no conse- 
quence. Her entire freedom from all unkind feelings towards 
those by whom she deems herself injured, forms likewise a fa- 
vourite theme, whilst her treatment of them sometimes reminds 
us of the worthy anti-belligerent Quaker who would not strike 
his antagonist, but only ‘‘ held him uneasy.’’—-All this is doubt- 
less in bad taste, yet it completely verifies the remark we have 
made above, for such is the naiveté with which our author ut? 
ters her extravagant eulogiums, that they leave no disagreeable 
impression on the mind. 

Even, however, if they did, it would be altogether effaced by 
the various merits of her volumes. They are manifestly the pro- 
duction of a woman of considerable talent, and of general excel- 
lence of character. She writes exceedingly well—with vivacity, 
sense, and in a style that abundantly justifies the observation of 
La Bruyére relative to the literary accomplishments of the gentler 
sex: “elles trouvent sous leur plumes des tours et des expressions 
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qu’elles placent si juste, 
charme de la nouveauté, et Str 
usage oti elles les mettent.’’—Her political speculations certainly 
are not very profound; her true French sentimentalism is not 
very pleasing, and her lachrymose praises of other days smack too 
much of affectation and the spirit of a **laudator temporis acti;’’ 
but her delineations of character are admirable, her statements are 
made with an air of irresistible sincerity, as well as with tact and 


judgment, and her narrative is told with great neatness and point. 


The chief value of the work consists in the quantity of new and 
interesting facts it contains respecting Bonaparte. These she was 
enabled to collect not only by her position in the Consular and 
Imperial Court when the wife of General Junot, but in conse- 
quence of her filial connexion with the lady who was the parti- 
eular friend of Napoleon’s mother, and under whose eye he may 
be said in a measure to have grown up. She herself also, as is 
the natural result of the latter circumstance, recollects him almost 
from her earliest childhood, and her own reminiscences, especial- 
ly concerning his boyhood and youth, in conjunction with those 
of her mother and family, furnish a clearer insight into his real 
character than has yet been given. Her communications, more- 
over, with regard to many of the prominent personages of the 
most momentous period in the annals of the world, particularly 
of Junot, are full of interest, and bear an impress of the most au- 
thentic kind. Those too which she makes with regard to that 
period itself, are equally invested with importance and an air of 
truth. 

The motives which have influenced her publication of these 
memoirs are explained in the following extract, translated from 
her preface. 


** At the present day every body,publishes memoirs ; every body has reminis- 
cences. Long ago, I might, like many others, have recurred to the past, and 
obtained from it a multitude of eurions and unknown facts in relation to an epoch 
which fixes universal attention; but this mania, I confess, which exerts so wide 
an influence, had not as yet attacked me. I even felt angry every time I saw the 
announcement of a new edition of memoirs; it was odious to think that a strange 
and indifferent eye was turned upon the private life of a friend ; that the interests 
of his family, of his widow, of his orphan children, were cited for discussion 
and judgment before a tribunal composed of persons who put the question in 
their own manner, because, by so doing, an hour or two is whiled away. 

“This feeling, which at first was general, soon became particular. General 
Junot was too marked a character under the various governments which preced- 
ed the return of the Bourbons, not to attract the attention of all those who seek 
occasions to gain the favour of the reigning powers. The opportunity was good ; 
he was no longer alive to answer. Accontogty, a deluge one forth. Every 
book of memoirs which appeared spoke of him either favourably or the reverse, 
and always with but a slight approach to truth. Soon I myself was dragged upon 
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the stage; and this world, to which I had bid adieu, with which 1 had no other 
connexion than such as resulted from being the mother of a family which I was 
raising, began to trouble itself not only about me, but about my mother, my 
father, my grandfather, in , about my whole family. My friends, and those 
of Junot, urged me to reply to what must haye been the work of malevolence, 
from its intrinsic disagreeableness. For a long time I refused. Refutation is never 
calm, but almost always passionate, and then in the mouth of a woman it is ridi- 
culous. But at length the sight of that crowd of memoirs which, according to 
common report, were to serve as materials for the composition of the history of 
our epoch, induced me to ask myself whether I was not wrong in allowing to 
be established as truths erroneous statements, inverted periods and dates, omit- 
ted good, invented evil, in fine, things whose alteration could affect the memory 
of the father of my children, of my grandfather, of my mother. I confess, that in 
contemplating this mass of assembled facts, all the puerile fears which might 
have restrained the woman of the world vanished before the duty of the widow, 
of the daughter, and of the mother. It is principally under this point of view, for 
the causes which I have just indicated, that I have arranged these memoirs, and 
placed in order a multitude of recollections which it was exceedingly painful 
for me to recall.” 

The family of the Dutchess d’Abrantés on the maternal side, 
is of regal, or rather imperial extraction. ‘This she takes con- 
siderable pains to establish for the satisfaction of her readers, not 
indeed because she sets any value on the circumstance, asserting 
as she does, that 

*Tis poor, and not becoming perfect gentry, 

To build their glories at their fathers’ cost, 

But at their own expense of blood or virtue, 

To raise them living monuments ; 
but because she is anxious to relieve her relatives from the odious 
imputation of having preferred false claims to an illustrious ori- 
gin. Her mother was the daughter of Constantine Comnemus, 
the last privileged chief of a colony of Greeks, whose forefathers, 
in 1676, had settled in the island of Corsica, where they sought 
repose from the distractions of their native land. Their leader 
was Constantine Comnemus, the direct progenitor of the grand- 
father of our Dutchess, and a lineal descendant of David IL., last 
Emperor of Trebisond, who was slain by the orders of Mahomet 
Il. At that period, Corsica was under the dominion of the 
Genoese, who invested the Comnemi family with various privi- 
leges, amongst which was the hereditary chieftainship of the 
colony. They retained their superior rank until the island fell 
into the possession of the French, when it was abolished, at the 
same time that their personal property was annexed to the do- 
mains of the crown of France. ‘There was ingratitude as well 
as injustice in that measure, as the Greeks had rendered efficaci- 
ous assistance to the French cause,—not, it is true, on account of 
any particular affection for it, but in consequence of their deadly 
hatred of the Corsicans, engendered by the ravages committed 
by the latter upon their flourishing possessions. Demetrius Com- 
nemus, however, the uncle of Madame d’Abrantés, succeeded in 
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obtaining an acknowledgment by Louis XVI. of his nobility, and 
a compensation for the pecuniary losses he had sustained by the 
seizure of his estate; but the restoration of the family rights which 
his father and ancestors had enjoyed, was refused on the ground 
of their incompatibility with the usages of the kingdom. His 
sister fell in love with and married a young Frenchman, who 
was employed in the administration of the island, and who, 
though one of the ignodile vulgus by birth, possessed all the 
manners of a man of quality, was distinguished for a fine person, 
handled his weapons like St. George, and played upon the vio- 
lin to ravishment. Such is the picture drawn of M. de Permon 
by his daughter, Madame la Duchesse d’ Abrantés, on first intro- 
ducing him to our acquaintance. 

The fifth child of this union was the above lady. Her birth 
occurred on the 6th of November, 1784, at Montpellier, where 
her father was temporarily established for the purpose of dis- 
charging the duties of the office of a receiver of the revenue, 
which he had bought. There were some circumstances following 
her first appearance in the world of rather a singular nature. The 
accouchement of Madame de Permon was happily accomplished, 
and she fel] into a tranquil slumber. The next morning, however, 
on waking, the whole of her right side and a part of her left 
were found to be paralyzed. In vain were the utmost efforts of 
medical skill employed—for three months no relief was afforded. 
At ~ a peasant who was in the habit of bringing fruit and 
vegetables to the hotel of the husband, having heard of the dis- 
tressing condition of the poor lady, undertook to effect a complete 
cure in eight days, without any reward. In the desperation of 
the moment his offer was accepted, Madame de Permon being then 
almost at the point of death, and the ensuing day he commenced 
his attempt to restore her to health. He was entirely successful. 
At the end of eight days, the period he had indicated, the suffer- 
ings of the patient were removed, the paralytic members recov- 
ered their natural action, and in less than a month afterwards she 
was able to breathe the fresh air on the balcony, leaning on her 
husband’s arm. 

By describing the remedy used by the peasant, we may, per- 
haps, confer a favour on such of our readers as delight in the 
knowledge of nostrums.—He first boiled some herbs which he 
had gathered himself, and having mixed with the decoction 
thus obtained, a large quantity of strong beer and of Indian 
meal, he made a paste without leven, baked it, divided it into 
two portions before it became cool, and applied them to the dis- 
eased parts. ‘The agony created by the application was excru- 
ciating, but it was amply compensated by the eventual cure. 
One particular eflect which the malady produced upon Madame 
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de Permon, was a oblivion of her pregnancy and confine- 
ment. When the infant was brought to her, she manifested no 
recognition of it, and, in consequence, it was consigned to the 
care of a nurse, with strict orders to keep it from her sight, as 
it was supposed that the tortures it had caused her had generated 
an antipathy in her breast. This oblivion lasted for several 
months, until one fine day, whilst sitting next to her husband 
on the balcony, she uttered a cry, and seizing his arm with 
one hand, pointed with the other to a nurse who was carrying a 
child, at a short distance. “She did not know it—she was igno- 
rant whether it was hers, but her whole soul was struck, and she 
could only exclaim: ‘Charles! my child! I have a child, have 
I not? Where is it? Where is my child? Is that it?’ still point- 
ing with a trembling hand to the unknown nurse, who was dis- 
appearing.’’ The hitherto neglected infant was quickly placed in 
her arms, and was fully recompensed for the want of a mother’s 
care during five months, by subsequent unwearied affection. 

Previous to the birth of Laurette, the name of our author, 
M. de Permon accompanied to America, in an important capacity, 
the French forces sent to our assistance when struggling against 
the power of Britain. During his absence, his wife resided near 
her relatives in Corsica. A considerable portion of her time was 
passed at Ajaccio, where she had formed an affectionate intimacy 
with Letitia Ramolino, the mother of Napoleon, who was con- 
sidered one of the greatest beauties of the island. At that period, 
the being at whose name afterwards “the world grew pale,”’ was 
a little child, and Madame de Permon used to dandle and caress 
him, a circumstance which the Dutchess affirms he well remem- 
bered. He frequently, she says, after having dined at her father’s 
house during the time he lived in Paris without any employ- 
ment, would place himself before the fire, stretch his legs, cross 
his arms upon his breast, and say, “Signora Panoria, (the first 
name of Madame de Permon) let us talk about Corsica and Sig- 
nora Letitia.”? It was thus he always designated his mother, 
before or with persons with whom he was intimately ac- 
quainted. 

We have already said that Napoleon grew up in a measure 
under the eye of Madame de Permon, in consequence of which 
her daughter has been enabled to furnish various details respect- 
ing him from his infancy, of great interest. From another 
source also she has derived intelligence respecting his childhood, 
of the most authentic character. This was a nurse whom Madame 
Bonaparte carried with her to France, into whose good graces 
Mademoiselle Laurette Permon contrived to introduce herself, 
notwithstanding the good woman’s unqualified antipathy to every 
hody and every thing not entirely Corsican. Her name was 
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Saveria. Our author remarked that she evinced much more fond- 
ness in her conversation for some members of the Bonaparte 
family than for others. She declines, however, mentioning whom 
Saveria did not particularly like, lest she might injure her if she 
be yet alive, by irritating those on whom she may now depend 
for subsistence, but she informs us that her especial favourites 
were Lucien and the Emperor, as if this indication of her pre- 
ferences did not convey the knowledge which it is wished to 
conceal. 

The childhood of Napoleon, as we learn from the volumes 
before us, was characterized by none of those singular traits 
which have been ascribed to it by the lovers of the marvellous. 
But there is one little anecdote recorded of him when but seven 
years old, which would seem to mark a character of a more de- 
cided cast than is usually possessed at that age. He was accused 
of a fault which was committed by his sister, in conjunction with 
one of her companions, and rather than criminate them he sub- 
mitted to a punishment for three days, from which he was only 
relieved by the confession of the little girl. Few children of the 
age of seven would hesitate to throw the blame of a fault upon 
another under similar circumstances.—Napoleon was far from 
being a handsome child; his head was too large for his body, 
and his features were in no way very agreeable. His appearance, 
as is well known, underwent, subsequently, a great improve- 
ment. What was particularly pleasing about him, says Madame 
d’Abrantés, when he became a young man, was the expression 
he infused into his countenance in his moments of kindness. His 
smile was captivating; but, she continues, the forehead which 
was to be encircled by the crowns of the world—the hands, of 
which the most coquettish woman would have been vain, whose 
soft and white skin covered muscles of steel and bones of ada- 
mant, were never remarked in the child, and were scarcely dis- 
cernible in the stripling. “Saveria used to say to me with truth, 
that of all the children of Signora Letitia, the Emperor was the 
one who gave the least expectation of ever attaining to extraor- 
dinary fortune.”” Madame de Staél acknowledges that his ap- 
pearance was sufficiently agreeable during the period between his 
return from Italy and his departure upon the Egyptian expedi- 
tion, when he was “ maigre et pale,’’ but she finds ult with his 
subsequent corpulency as unsuitable to him, ‘for it is neces- 
sary to believe that such a man is tormented by his character, 
in order to be able to endure at all the idea of such a character 
causing so much suffering to others.’’ Absurd enough. 

After the return of M. de Permon from America, he fixed 
himself with his family in Marseilles, as we have already stated. 
There he continued to reside until 1785, when he removed to 
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Paris. His object in going to the metropolis, was to finish a 
negotiation for the purchase of a post of farmer-general from 
one of the class. This bargain and sale of offices may well be 
enumerated among the abuses which entailed the Revolution. 
Among the first cares of Madame de Permon after arriving in 
Paris, was that of informing herself about Napoleon, then a stu- 
dent in the military school. The first intelligence she ob- 
tained respecting him was from her brother Demetrius, who had 
met him wandering about the Palais Royal, gaping and staring, 
and with all the air of one who might easily have been emptied 
of his money if he had possessed any to take. ‘The same person 
expressed to her a fear that the young man had more vanity than 
was suited to his position, as a pupil educated at the public ex- 
pense. ‘‘ When he comes to see me,” said Demetrius, ‘* he de- 
claims vehemently against the luxury of the young men of the 
military school. The other day he paid me a long visit for the 
purpose of speaking about Mania, and the present education of 
the young Maniots ;—about the relation which it bears to the 
ancient Spartan education; and this he did, he said, in order to 
insert the result of the conversation in a memorial which he 
wishes to prepare and present to the minister of war.’”? This 
memorial, it is well known, Napoleon did present, but it may 
justly be questioned whether it was not written as much through 
a spirit of discontent and wounded vanity, as from any earnest- 
ness of desire to have the practice of the severer virtues enjoined 
in the school, which he so zealously recommended. There are 
several anecdotes contained in the volumes before us illustrative 
of this bitterness of spirit engendered by his poverty, which was 
doubtless a principal cause of the sombre and atrabilarious cha- 
racter that has been ascribed to his youth. His pride could not 
brook the idea of dependence, and the knowledge that the mis- 
fortunes of his family constrained him to submit to favours, was 
perpetually operating to sour his temper. It was torture to him 
even to reside for a week in the house of Madame de Permon, 
who once made him do so on the occasion of his having received 
a sprain ; but so strongly did he experience the gloomy feelings 
which the situation excited in his breast, that it was all in vain 
that Albert de Permon, a youth of about his own age, endea- 
voured to conciliate his good-will. This was remarked by the 
lady, who expressed a hope that her son had done nothing to 
make him feel that he was not at home, but her husband pene- 
trated the real motive of his conduct. 


** Albert is not to blame in this matter,” he said. ‘Napoleon suffers in conse- 
quence of his pride, and I cannot blame him for it. He knows you, he knows 
that your family and his are placed in an equal position in Corsica ; he is the son 
of Letitia Bonaparte, as Albert is yours: I believe cven that you are relatives ; 
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all this he cannot arrange in his head with that immense difference in education, 
which he receives as a charity scholar, isolated, far from his family, deprived of 
the kindness which he beholls lavished on our children. When you obtained 
permission for Napoleon to leave the school for a day or two, you did him harm; 
you would not believe what I said on the subject, and in the zeal of your friend- 
ship for the mother, you placed the son in a position which could not but be 
painful to him, because he is always asking himself, ‘ Why is my family not situ- 
ated thus ”” 

**If he were to say that,” replied Madame de Permon, “he would be a foolish 
and wicked child.” 

** He would be neither more foolish nor more wicked than others—he would be 
a human being. Why is he ina continual state of irritation since his arrival in Paris? 
Why does he cry out against the indecent luxury, as he expresses it, of his com- 
rades at the school? Because their situation is every moment wounding him by 
the contrast with his own. He deems it ridiculous for those young men to have 
servants, because he has none; he deems it wrong to have two courses at table, 
because they disable him from contributing to the secret pic-nics of the students. 
The other day I discovered that there was to be a breakfast given to one of the 
masters, and that each pupil was to contribute a sum undoubtedly too large for 
children. With regard to that matter Napoleon is right. I went to see him, and 
found him still more gloomy than usual. I had little doubt of the cause, and 
broached the subject by begging his acceptance of the requisite sum. His face 
immediately became suffused with red, then recovered its ordinary sallow hue, 
and he refused my offer.” 

** Because you went clumsily about it,” said my mother. “ You men are 
always so awkward.” 

“When I saw that the heart of the young man was beating so high,” conti- 
nued my father, without allowing himself to be disconcerted by the vivacity of 
my mother, to which he was habituated, ‘‘I uttered an untruth, for which I 
shall doubtless be pardoned. I told him that when his father was expiring in our 
arms in Montpellier, he placed in my hands a small sum, with the request that I 
would give it to him in any urgent case like that, touching his personal conve- 
nience. He looked at me so fixedly, with so scrutinizing an eye, that I was almost 
intimidated.—‘ Since this money comes from my father,’ he said, ‘I accept it; 
but asa loan I would not have received it. My mother is already too heavily 
burdened for me to increase the weight by which she is oppressed by my own 
expenditures, especially when they are imposed upon me Ly the stupid folly of 
my comrades.’—You may well imagine then, added my father, since his pride 
is so easily mortified at school by strangers, what he must suffer here, however 
great the tenderness we manifest towards him.” 


Madame d’Abrantés records a conversation between Napoleon 
and her uncle Demetrius, for the purpose of remarking a phrase 
of the former, which, though at the moment of little importance, 
has been invested by subsequent events with something of in- 
terest. He was declaiming in his usual vein against the admin- 
istration of the military school, and used expressions of such a 
nature as to irritate Demetrius, and extort from him an exclama- 
tion of “hold your tongue—it does not become one who is 
brought up by the charity of the king, to speak as you do.” 
‘¢ My mother,” says Madame d’Abrantés, ‘has told me that she 
was fearful at the moment that Napoleon would suffocate ; in an 
instant he became pale and crimson almost at once’’—* I am not 
an eléve of the king, he said in a voice trembling with emotion, 
I am an e/éve of the state.’’ Demetrius evinced his royal descent 
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by affirming that the king was the state, as Louis the XIV. had 
already done in his famous L’etaé c’est moi—“besides,”’ he contin- 
ued, ‘*I do not like to hear you speak in that tone of your bene- 
factor before me’””?—*‘I do not wish to say any thing to displease 
you, M. de Comnéme,”’ rejoined the other; ‘¢ but permit me to 
say, that if I possessed authority to make the regulations—Si 7’ 
étais le maitre de rediger les reglemens—they should be of 
another character, and adapted to the welfare of all.” It is those 
words, ‘‘ si’ 7’etais le maitre,’ which our author desires to have 
observed. He did become the master, and it is well known on 
what footing he placed the administration of his military schools. 
The remembrance of what he had endured was too vividly im- 
pressed upon his mind, not to exert a powerful influence upon 
his ordinances with respect to institutions of the kind in which 
his juvenile feelings had been so intensely corroded. 

These unceasing animadversions upon the arrangements of the 
school in which Napoleon indulged, not only in his private com- 
munications with his friends, but openly and on every plausible 
occasion, rendered him of course unpopular in the extreme 
with the masters, who regarded him in the light of a boyish hu- 
morist. The consequence of this dislike was to hasten his exa- 
mination and departure, after which he was promoted to a sub- 
licutenancy in a regiment of artillery. An amusing scene, in 
which he was one of the principal actors, occurred at the house 
of Madame de Permon, soon after that event. He made his ap- 
pearance there in his new uniform, with which he seemed to be 
very well satisfied, but unfortunately the boots which he wore 
were so singularly large as to swallow up his little, slim legs, 
and cause him to cut a most ludicrous figure. On seeing him, our 
author and her elder sister, with the levity natural to their age, 
laughed outright in his face. Napoleon could never brook rail- 
lery, and gave vent to the irritation which he felt. The elder 
Mademoiselle de Permon still continuing to laugh, made some 
jocose remark in answer, to which he rejoined by calling her a 
little boarding school Miss in a sneering tone. It was the latter’s 
turn now to be angry,—‘‘and you,”’ she immediately retorted, 
“ you are nothing but a puss in boots.’’ The ire of the sub-licu- 
tenant was redoubled at this epithet, especially as it was followed 
by shouts of laughter, but he made no reply. He possessed, says 
our author, too much acuteness, and intuition, as it were, of 
mind, notwithstanding his want of knowledge of the world, not 
to be well aware that with a female adversary silence is indis- 
pensable when personalities commence; and that whatever may 
be her age, her sex is to be respected. He affected to join in the 
laugh, and next day, to prove that he retained no malice, he 
brought a toy to Laurette, representing puss in boots running 
before the carriage of the Marquis of Carabas, and to her sister, 
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a beautiful little edition of the tale, telling her to preserve it as a 
souvenir. Madame d’Abrantés, however, maintains that his pique 
was far from having subsided. 

We cannot resist the temptation of relating the singular manner 
in which this trifling incident was of service to our author, some 
time after its occurrence, when she had become the wife of Gen. 
Junot. Such little matters tend considerably to let us behind the 
curtain, if we may so speak, of the character of the person to whom 
they refer ; and they cannot fail especially to excite interest, when 
~ character they aid in exposing, is that of such a man as Napo- 
eon. 

On a certain day during his first consulship, Madame Bona- 
parte having appeared at dinner at Malmaison with her hair pow- 
dered, he began to joke about it, as he happened to be in very 
good spirits, and told her that she was fit to play the part of the 
Countess d’ Escarbagnas. This pleasantry did not please the 
lady, who evinced her discontent by pouting. ‘* What is the mat- 
ter?’ he exclaimed, ‘are you afraid of being in want of a cava- 
lier? Here is the Marquis of Carabas who will give you his arm.”’ 
It was Junot whom he thus designated, and who was at the table 
with his wife. He had already given him that name, as he was 
fond of making him a butt, the attachment of the general to his 
chief being so intense as to cause him to take any jest from him 
in good part. Junot laughed, as did the rest of the company, ex- 
cept Madame Bonaparte, who was put still more out of humour. 
This pettishness produced a contraction of her husband’s brow, 
and taking a glass in his hand, he rose, made a bow to her, and 
drank ‘‘tothe health of the Countess d’Escarbagnas.”’ His affection 
for her, however, made him regret having pushed the matter 
thus far, when he beheld tears brought into her eyes in conse- 
quence, and for the purpose of conciliation, he again took his 
glass, and bowing and winking at the same time to Madame Ju- 
not, he proposed the health of “the Marchioness of Carabas.’’ 
Every body laughed, Madame Bonaparte included, though her 
heart was full, and the affair seemed to be at an end. 


** Among the guests, however, there was one of no very bright intelligence, 
who thought it would be an exceedingly fine thing to repeat the pleasantry of 
the First Consul. That was rather too much; and besides, imitation was not his 
forte. He was the best of men, but he was little accustomed to raillery— 


Jamais un lourdaud, quoi qu’il fasse, 
Ne saurait passer pour galant. 


Moreover, Junot might have heard him, and the affair would perhaps have 
become tragical. I was anxious therefore to put a curb on the imitative propen- 
sities of the good man, and desiring to do so myself alone, I consulted my 
mother. She listened to me attentively, then gave me her instructions, and I 
returned to Malmaison, where we were staying at the time for several days. 
The next day, Junot, who was then Governor of Paris, and was somctimes, 
in consequeneé, unable to make his appearance, did not dine with us, but he 
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came the day afterwards, and the Marquis of Carabas was introduced in season. 
At the moment we were upon the bridge which leads into the garden, and the 
First Consul was seated on the edge of the parapet: ‘My dear,’ I said to Junot, 
‘the first time we make a journey to your estates, you must not forget one in- 
dispensable appendage of your train, or I will not accompany you, I give you 
warning; and I am sure that the General will approve my conduct.’—‘ What 
is that?’ asked the First Consul.—‘ A puss in boots as a courier,’ I replied. — 
The laughter consequent upon this sally was loud and general ; but I shall never 
forget the aspect of the First Consul; it was a perfect picture. ‘I have pre- 
served a toy,’ I continued, with a most serious air, ‘which was presented to 
me when quite a child, and if you would like to have it for a model, I will give 
it to you.’ Here the matter stopped that day, but my grain had been thrown 
upon a good soil, and was destined to bear fruit. A few days subsequently, we 
happened to be, after dinner, in the gallery which is next to the saloon, which 
was then much smaller than it is now. Our imitator, with a hearty laugh, began 
to talk about the Marquisate. All I did was to cast a look at the First Consul. 
He turned towards his Sosia, and said to him drily enough: ‘When you wish to 
act and speak like me, make a better choice of subjects. It seems to me that I 
can be imitated in other respects.’ 

‘*A quarter of an hour afterwards, he came up to me, took me by the 
nose, and pinched it so hard us to make me cry out, saying at the same time : 
*You have your share of wit, you little vixen; but you are malicious. Do not 
be so. A woman is always destitute of charms when she has rendered herself 
feared.’ 

** The result of all this was, that I heard nothing more of the Marquisate, espe- 
cially as at that period boots were worn, @ l’ecuyére avec des manchettes, and puss 
in boots, in consequence, would have come in wonderfully well. My mother, 
who certainly had been more guilty of malice than I, laughed heartily when I 
informed her of the effect I had produced. ‘I was sure of it,’ she said,” 


The Revolution commenced. On the 10th of August 1791, the 
birth day of our author was to be celebrated, as it was the festi- 
val of her patron saint, but its commemoration was of a differ- 
ent kind from that in which her youthful fancy had revelled. 
On that day, as every one conversant with the history of those 
times is aware, the palace of the Tuileries was forced, with a 
horrible massacre of the Swiss troops by whom it was defended, 
and the suspension of the king was decreed. M. de Per- 
mon, though imbued with constitutional principles, was yet a 
decided friend to royalty, and was instrumental in saving two 
persons obnoxious to the victorious faction, by affording them an 
asylum in his house. He was in consequence denounced, and 
would have been arrested, had he not contrived to escape with 
his wife to Toulouse. His children he was obliged to leave be- 
hind. His daughters were placed for safety in an obscure board- 
ing-school, and his son took lodgings near them, in order to give 
them his protection. Not long afterwards, however, they joined 
their parents. But M. de Permon was not allowed undisturbed 
tranquillity in the city where he had sought refuge, and it was 
only through the influence of Salicetti, the Corsican deputy, that 
danger was warded off from his family. The good offices of that 
person were obtained in consequence of a supplicatory letter 
written to him by Madame de Permon. He caused her husband to 
be placed under the immediate protection of the authorities of 
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Toulouse, and named her son his secretary, in order that he 
might be exempted from the obligation to perform military duty, 
the fatigues of which would have proved fatal to him on account 
of the delicate state of his health. 

It was during the residence of the Permon family at Toulouse, 
and whilst Albert was officiating as secretary to Salicetti, that the 
latter, in conjunction with his colleague, Albitti, caused the ar- 
rest of Bonaparte which has excited so much discussion. The 
motive of that act has been supposed, by Bourrienne, to be the 
secret mission to Genoa, on which Napoleon was sent by the re- 
presentatives of the people with the army of Italy; but our au- 
thor assigns other reasons which she deems more likely to be the 
real ones, although that was certainly made the ostensible founda- 
tion of the resolutions, in consequence of which he was placed 
in confinement. She affirms, that Bonaparte was arrested as be- 
longing to the ¢errorist régime, which Bourrienne denies ; ‘¢and 
I ought to know,” she says, ‘‘ since my brother was the secretary 
of Salicetti; since my husband was the confidant, the friend, as 
well as the aid-de-camp of Bonaparte; since Salicetti himself, 
who was saved by us from the scaffold, and, during six weeks, 
was in our most intimate privacy-—dans notre plus intime inté- 
rieur—spoke to us continually about the affair, in order to excul- 
pate himself from the part which he took in it.” She relates, 
that when the intelligence of the arrest reached her mother, that 
lady immediately wrote a letter to Salicetti, in which she express- 
ed her great regret at the event; that Salicetti, after having read 
it, told Albert to reply, that he was extremely sorry he could not 
comply with her request concerning General Bonaparte. * You 
see yourself,” he said to him, “that the thing is impossible. The 
notes which have arrived from Corsica would dictate the course 
I pursue, even although it might not have been necessitated by 
the affair of Genoa.”” The allusion to Corsica, in the passage just 
quoted, is explained by Madame d’Abrantés, from information 
which she mentions as having been recently communicated to her 
from a most authentic source. She adverts to it in contiexion 
with Salicetti’s remark, for the purpose of proving the truth of 
her assertion, that the arrest of Bonaparte was in part, at least 
ostensibly, motived by the imputation of terrorist or jacobinical 
principles. It appears, that in the spring of 1793, before the siege 
of Toulon, Bonaparte obtained a furlough, and repaired to Ajac- 
cio, near which town a club was formed of an ultra-republican 
character. Of this he became an active member, and at its meet- 
ings he frequently spoke. Its tendency at length began to wear 
so dangerous an aspect, as to alarm the inhabitants of Ajaccio, 
and influence them to establish a counteracting association, for 
the maintenance of tranquillity and order. The latter assem- 
bly, soon after it went into operation, sent a deputation to its re- 
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volutionary antagonists, for the purpose of inducing them to ab- 
stain from all violent measures, and await the course of events in 
France. Scarcely had they intimated the object of their visit, 
when Napoleon rose, and pronounced a vehement discourse, in 
which he said, that in times of revolution, there could be none 
but friends and foes; that Solon punished with death every man 
who remained neutral amid civil discord, and that the Moderates 
ought to be regarded as enemies by the real patriots. He was even 
hurried so far by the fervour of declamation, as to proclaim the 
propriety of seizing torches, and setting fire to the place of meet- 
ing used by the moderate assembly. A few days subsequently to 
this circumstance, he left Ajaccio, on receiving intelligence that 
a numerous body of peasants were about to advance upon it, ani- 
mated with the most hostile feelings towards himself and his 
family. 

Another circumstance is adduced by our author in support of 
the assertion to which we have alluded. It is the manner in 
which Bonaparte himself speaks of the arrest in the St. Helena 
Memorial. He barely mentions that he was imprisoned, without 
assigning any reasons. This can only be accounted for, says Ma- 
dame d’Abrantés, on the ground of his having been unwilling 
to touch upon the opinions which he advocated at that period of 
his career,—so different from those he afterwards avowed—and 
which he would have been obliged to unfold, had he intimated 
that a charge of Jacobinism, whether just or unjust, had occasion- 
ed the event in question. For our own parts, we are inclined to 
think, that the predominating cause of the arrest, whatever may 
have been avowed publicly or privately by Salicetti, was that at 
which Bourrienne hints—the jealousy and fear entertained of the 
young Corsican by his two compatriots. Salicetti was much more 
of a Jacobin than Bonaparte, as he had belonged to the Mountain 
party, and he must also have been well aware that the mission to 
Genoa had been abundantly authorized; but he was anxious to 
get rid of one whom he dreaded as an obstacle in his own path, 
and he undertook to do so, though the manner in which he suf- 
fered Napoleon to regain his liberty, manifested a want of cou- 
rage to accomplish his design. We may also mention a fact re- 
corded by our author, as bearing upon this subject; that Salicetti 
and Bonaparte both paid attentions to the same lady, and that she 
gave the preference to the latter. 

As to Napoleon’s having really entertained jacobinieal princi- 
ples, this our author firmly denies. She might have said that he 
was “too well-bred a young man for that,’’ as General Augereau 
had replied to Madame de Staél, when asked by her, whether his 
chief intended to make himself king of Italy as had been report- 
ed. ‘‘No,’’ she repeats, “Bonaparte must not be accused of 
having been a ferrorist. He was never so, for two reasons—in 
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the first place he was not wicked. No proof can be found 
throughout his whole career either as Consul or Emperor, to jus- 
tify the application to him of that epithet. In the second place, 
he possessed too sound a mind not to perceive that a devastating 
system was far from being the one which was necessary for our 
nation.”’ 

After the fall of Robespierre, when the aurora of a less lurid 
day seemed to be dawning on France, Madame de Permon re- 
turned to Paris with her children, and established herself in the 
Hotel de la Tranquillité,—a name not altogether in keeping with 
the times. M. de Permon went to Bordeaux for the transaction of 
some business. The day after her arrival in the metropolis, Napo- 
leon called to see her, and continued for some time to be a constant 
visiter. At that period of his life, his appearance, according to Ma- 
dame d’Abrantés, was still far from being agreeable. His features 
were pointed and angular from a want of flesh; his hue was yellow, 
and moreover, he took very little care of his person, his hair es- 
pecially being always badly combed and badly powdered. “When 
I figure him to myself,”’ she continues, ‘‘ entering in 1795 into 
the yard of the ‘hotel de la tranquillité,’ traversing it with an 
awkward and uncertain step, with an old round hat slouched 
over his eyes, and his two badly-powdered oreilles de chien 
hanging upon the collar of that iron-grey frock-coat, which after- 
wards became a banner quite as glorious at least as the white 
plume of Henry IV.; without gloves, because, as he said, they 
were a useless expense, his boots badly made and scarcely black- 
ened ; and then that sickly aspect resulting from his leanness and 
yellow hue—in short, when I call up my recollection of him as 
he was then, and contrast it with my remembrance of him ata 
later period, I cannot recognise the same man.”’ 

Salicetti was also one of Madame de Permon’s habitués, and as 
the two were thus frequently brought into contact, they assumed 
towards each other a sufficiently friendly air, though the assertion 
of Bourrienne that they were upon intimate terms after the arrest 
of the former, is contradicted by our author. She details various 
remarks of Bonaparte relative to the other, which prove that he 
retained a bitter recollection of what he had suffered at his hands, 
at the same time that they serve to place his generous conduct with 
regard to him when he was proscribed, in a still more admirable 
light. 

The insurrection of the 1st Prairial (18th of May, 1795) having 
resulted in the discomfiture of the ultra democratic or Mountain 
party, a number of its members were of course enrolled upon a 
proscription list, and amongst them Salicetti. On the following 
day, a small company, including Bonaparte, had been invited 
to dinner at the table of Madame de Permon, who was to depart 
for Bordeaux in a few days to join her husband. About six 
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o’clock, when her guests were expected every instant, she was told 
by a confidential servant that there was a person waiting to speak 
with her in her chamber. She immediately repaired thither, 
taking with her her daughter Laurette, and found Salicetti. He 
was pale as death, his lips were colourless, and his black eyes 
were shining like two pieces of burning coal. ‘Iam proscribed” 
—he said in a Jow and rapid tone, “condemned to death, and 
had it not been for a friend whom I met on the boulevard, I 
should have gone into that den of brigands (the convention) and 
would have been lost.’? “ Madame de Permon,”’ he continued, 
after looking at her intently for some time in silence, ‘‘1 hope I 
have not deceived myself in counting upon your generosity. 
You will save me, will you not? I scarcely deem it necessary to 
recall to your mind that I once saved the lives of your husband 
and son.”’ She immediately took him by the hand and led him 
into a more retired room, as by this time some of the company 
had arrived, and she thought she distinguished the voice of Bo- 
naparte. When they had closed the door, she replied to him, 
that every thing she could bestow was his, but that there was 
something beyond every thing else, the safety of her children. 
«¢ Ask my blood,” she continued, “but in concealing you here 
for a few hours, for in this house you could not remain undiscoy- 
ered for a longer time, I should not save you, and would only 
bring myself and my son to the scaffold. I owe you a deep debt 
of gratitude ; answer me if its payment exacts that much.” Sali- 
cetti still persisted in his entreaties to be allowed a hiding-place, 
and after a severe struggle with her maternal feelings, she con- 
sented to aid him at every risk. Returning then to the drawing- 
room, after having composed herself as much as possible, she 
found to her great relief that she was in error with regard to 
the arrival of Bonaparte, and*that he had sent an excuse. The 
repast terminated, and the company departed. A consultation 
was then held between herself and son and Madame Grétry, the 
mistress of the hotel, who behaved in an admirable manner, as to 
the best means of preserving their dangerous secret, and it was 
determined to put Salicetti into a small and retired apartment, 
which had before served as a place of concealment. There he 
was to remain until a passport could be obtained in some way, 
which would enable him to accompany Madame de Permon in 
her journey, disguised as her servant. 

Intense was the anxiety, as may well be supposed, of those 
whose lives were endangered by the asylum thus granted ; 
but it was destined to be increased by a severe indisposition 
with which Salicetti was attacked, and during which, though 
happily it did not continue long, he became delirious. It was 
partly occasioned by the agitation of his mind, brought on by re- 
ceiving intelligence of the death of several of his proscribed 
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associates. They were six in number. As they were on their 
way to execution, one of them, Romme, drew from his pocket a 
large pen-knife, with which he stabbed himself to the heart ; and 
the same instrument was plunged in rapid succession into the 
bosoms of the five others. Romme and two of his companions 
fell dead, but the rest did not accomplish their design. Although 
ierouslz wounded, they reached the scaffold still alive, and 

ere were barbarou:'y murdered, ‘The sickness of Salicetti,’’ 
says Madame d’Ab. .otés, *¢ was a horrible thing. All that he 
said, all that he imagined he saw, cannot be conceived. I have 
read many romances in which similar situations are painted: but 
how faint the pictures appeared in comparison with my recollec- 
tions. Never have I read any thing that approached to them. 
Salicetti had no sentiment of religion, a circumstance which in- 
creased the horror of those Sell sesnen. It was not a lamen- 
tation, but a continued blasphemy. The death of his unfortunate 
associates had made a terrible impression upon him. It was per- 
petually presenting itself to his mind under the most frightful 
aspects. There was one of those unfortunate persons especially, 
whom he saw oftener than the others. That spectre never left 
his bed-side—he spoke to it, listened to it, answered it. Some- 
times he thought he was in a chamber entirely red. But the 
circumstance which shocked me the most, was the low and mo- 
dulated sound of his voice in the gravest accents. It is probable 
that the sentiment of fear predominated over every thing else, 
even the acutest suffering. I cannot describe in any words the 
effect which is produced upon me by the remembrance of that 
pale, sick man uttering words of anathema and damnation in 
a low tone, and with a dismal monotony of voice.”? He recov- 
ered, and a passport such as was desired was obtained, but in the 
interim Bonaparte had intimated to her that he suspected the 
refuge which Salicetti had found. As soon as feasible, they set 
off from their residence—Salicetti mounted upon the box of the 
travelling carriage of Madame de Permon, in a suitable dress, — 
and they passed the barriers of the city without difficulty. They 
reached the end of the first stage, and were about to pursue their 
route, when a man rode up and asked for “la citoyenne Permon.”’ 
On her answering to her name, he handed a letter. It was from 
Bonaparte, though the writing was that of another person, whom 
our author afterwards discovered to be Junot. This singular epis- 
tle we translate literally from the text of the volume betore us ;— 

**1 have never liked to be taken for a dupe, but I should be one in your eyes, 
were I not to tell you that I have known for twenty days past, of the concealment 
of Salicetti at your residence. Recollect my words Madame Permon, uttered on 
the very day of the Ist Prairial. I had then almost a moral certainty of the fact, 
but now I know it positively. Salicetti, you see that 1 could have repaid you all 


the harm you have done me, and by doing so, I should but have revenged my- 
self, whilst you, you have injured me without my having given you any cause of 
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offence. Which is the finest part at this moment, yours or mine? Yes, I have 
been able to revenge myself, and I have not done so. Perhaps you will say that 
your benefactress serves as your safeguard. True, that consideration is powerful; 
but, alone, disarmed, proscribed, your head would have been sacred for me. Go, 
seek in peace an asylum where you may return to better sentiments for your 
country. My mouth shall be shut with regard to your name, and shall never be 
opened. Repent, and, above all, appreciate my motives. I deserve it, for they 
are noble and generous. 

‘* Madame Permon, my best wishes follow you and your child; you are both 
weak, without any defence. May Providence, and the prayers of a friend be 
with you. Be especially prudent, and never stop in a large city. Adieu ; receive 
my friendly salutations.” 


After Madame de Permon and her daughter had perused this 
letter, it was given to Salicetti, who became much more alarm- 
ed at the idea of Bonaparte’s being aware of his secret, than en- 
couraged by the magnanimity of his foe. But the latter was true 
to his word, and Salicetti accomplished his escape. He took leave 
of his generous saviours at Meze, where he embarked in a vessel 
for Genoa. They then returned to Bordeaux, and soon afterwards 
proceeded to Paris with M. de Permon, whose health was in a 
very precarious state. At the period of their arrival, the city 
was agitated by the dissensions between the convention and the 
sections, which were terminated on the 13th Vendémiaire by the 
victory gained by the former, mainly through the instrumentality 
of Bonaparte. Before that event, however, he had been several 
times to visit his friends, for whose unhappy situation he evinced 
the strongest sympathy. On one occasion he was with them in 
the evening, when M. de Permon was so sick as to excite the 
most serious alarm. His wife was overwhelmed in distress ;—it 
was near ten o’clock, and at that epoch it was impossible to in- 
duce any servant to go out of the hotel after nine. Bonaparte 
said nothing, but running down the stairs, he hastened to the 
house of the physician, M.. Duchamois, whom he obliged to re- 
turn with him, notwithstanding his objections. The weather was 
terrific, the rain was pouring down in torrents, and he had not 
been able to find a hack, so that he was completely drenched. 
‘¢ Yes, yes,’”’ exclaims Madame d’Abrantés, after relating this 
little aneedote, ‘¢at that period, Bonaparte possessed a heart ca- 
pable of attachment.”’ 

The tumult oceasioned by the combat of the 13th Vendémiaire, 
produced the most disastrous effect upon M. de Permon, and on 
the 17th he expired. Notwithstanding the absorbing nature of 
the scenes in which Bonaparte was then engaged,—scenes which 
were the opening ones of that grand drama he was destined to 
exhibit for the astonishment of the world—he was unremitting 
in his attentions to the family of our author during those mo- 
ments of affliction. Was there not a stronger motive than friend- 
ship for this circumstance?—we shall allude to an offer of marriage 
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made by him to Madame de Permon, from which an affirmative 
answer to that question may reasonably be inferred. 

This offer was made by Bonaparte not long after the death of 
M. de Permon. He had previously, in the course of conversation, 
intimated a wish to bring about a marriage between his sister 
Pauline and Albert de Permon, and one also between our author 
and Louis or Jerome. Madame de Permon answered laughingly 
that Jerome was younger than Laurette, and told him that he 
was playing the part of a high priest, by endeavouring to marry 
every body, even the children. Bonaparte laughed also, but with 
an embarrassed air. ‘He confessed, that in the morning as he 
was rising, a marriage wind had blown upon him; and to prove 
it, he continued, seizing her hand and kissing it, he had decided 
upon begging that the union of the two families might be com- 
menced by a marriage between himself and her, as soon as it 
could be accomplished with a due regard to the decencies of 
mourning.”? For afew moments Madame de Permon regarded 
him in silent astonishment, and then, says her daughter, “she 
yielded to so violent a burst of laughter, that we heard her 
in a neighbouring room.”? This merriment, as may well be sup- 
posed, was not very agreeable to Bonaparte, and his mortification 
becoming apparent to the lady, she hastened to relieve it by as- 
suring him that it was she herself, to whom in her own eyes, the 
ridiculous part of the scene attached. *¢ My dear Napoleon,’’ she 
said, ‘‘let us talk seriously. You think you know my age, but 
you do not; I will not mention it, because | have a little weak- 
ness on that score. I will only tell you, that I could not only 
be your mother, but that of Joseph. Let us drop this nonsense ; 
it afflicts me coming from you.” In vain Bonaparte protested 
in the most serious manner that he cared not for the difference 
of age, Madame de Permon only laughed at his earnestness, and 
he took his leave with a request that she would reflect further 
upon the matter. “Eh bien; je réfléchirai, répondit-elle en riant 
de plus belle.’’ At that time, Junot was the aid-de-camp of Na- 
poleon, who sometimes took him to the residence of the mother 
of his future wife. When the affairwe have just related was men- 
tioned to him, he remarked that it appeared more natural to him 
than to the Permon family. Bonaparte, at the epoch of the 13th 
Vendémiaire, had succeeded in causing himself to be attached to 
some military committee, of no very great importance. His pro- 
jects, his plans, had all a direction towards the east. The name 
of Comnemus was invested with great interest for an eminently 
creative imagination; and joined with that of Calomeros, might 
be of great utility to him. ‘‘The secret of all those marriages 
which he proposed,”’ said Junot, ‘‘ was in that idea.””—We may 
here remark, for the proper understanding of what has just been 
said, that in the beginning of her Memoirs Madame d’Abrantés 
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informs us that the origin of the Bonaparte family was Greek like 
her own, and that the real name appertaining to it is Caloméros, 
which translated into Italian is literally Bella or Buona parte. 
The whole man is developed by the light which this explana- 
tion of Junot affords. It exhibits him with his eye fixed on that 
star which was the constant object of his contemplation, even at 
the moment when it would seem to have been directed in a far 
different quarter. It furnishes additional proof that no mariner 
ever watched with greater and more constant intenseness the po- 
lar orb, which, before the discovery of the magnet, was the sole 
guide of his voyage, than Napoleon did in every circumstance 
and place, the star to which we have alluded—that of glory ; and 
from it an interpretation of his whole course of conduct with re- 
gard to Madame de Permon might be deduced, which would be 
widely different from that placed upon it by Madame d’Abranteés. 
This idea of obtaining eminence and glory in the east was not a 
mere day-dream with Napoleon, it possessed a fast hold of his 
mind, and he once made an effort, as every one is aware, to be 
sent by the French government towards the rising sun, in the 
supposition that his fortunes would be there more speedily and 
brilliantly illumined. «“If,’? says Bourrienne, “a clerk of the 
war office had but written on the note in which he requested 
permission to enter into the Turkish service, ‘granted,’ that 
little word would probably have changed the face of Europe.” 
The day after his refusal by Madame de Permon, when all 
hopes of advancing his projects through her means were blasted, 
a singular quarrel occurred between them. It resulted from the 
circumstance of Madame de Permon having requested Bonaparte 
several days before to exert his influence in order to obtain for 
one of her cousins an admission into the guard of the convention. 
This he had promised to do, but did not accomplish it immediate- 
ly. Day afte: day he assigned some reason or other for the de- 
lay, promising at the same time, to have every thing arranged 
to-morrow. At length the patience of Madame de Permon was 
exhausted, and on the day we have indicated above, she rated 
him so soundly before a number of persons for his negligence, 
that he left the room, and from that time the intercourse between 
them ceased. He soon afterwards espoused Josephine, and re- 
paired to Italy as commander in chief of the French army in that 
country. Some light may be thrown upon this marriage by a 
remark which he made to Madame de Permon during the col- 
loquy in which he asked her to change her name for his.—*‘I 
wish to marry,” he said. ‘A wife has been proposed to me 
who is charming, good, agreeable, and who belongs to the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. My Paris friends desire this match. My 
early friends dissuade me from it. As for myself, I wish to mar- 
ry, and what I propose to you suits me in many respects.”’ 
VOL. x.—No. 20. 36 
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We may here translate the portions of the volumes before us, 
relative to the different members of the Bonaparte family, with- 
out apologizing for the space we may thus occupy. The portraits 
drawn by Madame d’Abrantés possess the recommendation of 
having been taken from the originals, after sittings so numerous, 
if we may thus express ourselves, that their fidelity may well be 
trusted. We will give them in the order in which they are 
placed in the gallery from which we transfer them to our pages. 


Joseph Bonaparte is, of all the brothers of the Emperor, the one who has 
been the most unjustly judged. I have read multitudes of Memoirs and Biogra- 
phies, and every where I have beheld a mask substituted for the real figure of 
the man, so that after he has been thus travestied, it is no longer he on whom 
judgment is passed. Joseph, however, is not the only one of this family whom 
I will exhibit in a true light. I can do this with so much the more facility, that 
all its members were as intimately known to me as if they had been my relatives. 
Such was necessarily the result of the most familiar intercourse during many 
years, at an epoch greatly anterior to the metamorphosis which took place in 
their condition. 

** Joseph Bonaparte is one of the most excellent men that can be found. He 
is good, intelligent, a lover and cultivator of French and Italian literature, and 
fond of retirement through taste, and not from affectation. I have seen him for 
a long period in the most intimate way, and I have appreciated him. My mother 
has told me that I was not deceived in deeming his disposition good, generous, and 
susceptible of the most excellent sentiments. Much has been said about the 
weak conduct of Joseph at Naples and in Spain. I know not what he did, or 
what he might have done at Naples, but I know that in Spain he could not have 
acted better, because he went there with the greatest reluctance. He was in 
despair at the idea of proceeding to that unhappy country, filled as it was with 
troubles and dissensions, where the poniard continually menaced your life ; where 
all the good that he did, and I am sure that he did a great deal, was only regard- 
ed as the fulfilment of a duty. No, no; the man who is good, honest, virtuous, 
during a long series of years, can not undergo so thorough a change in an hour, 
as to assume a mean and even wicked character. That cannot be possible. The 
personal appearance of Joseph was singularly attractive ; he bore a great resem- 
blance to the Princess Pauline—the same delicate features, the same captivating 
smile, the same arch and fascinating look, were common to both, Joseph has 

always been tenderly loved by our family. 
' _ Madame Joseph Bonaparte is an angel of bounty. Pronounce her name, and 
all the poor, all the unfortunate inhabitants of Paris, of Naples, and of Madrid, 
will repeat it with benedictions. Nevertheless, she never was at Madrid; she 
knew nothing of that foreign region save by the accounts of it which she heard. 
But she never hesitated an instant, to do any thing that seemed to be her duty. 
Thus Madame de Survilliers is adored by all who surround her, and especially by 
her own household. Her unalterable goodness, her active charity, render her 
universally beloved, and even in a land of exile she has found a country. 
* 7. 7 7 a 


** Louis Bonaparte was not ill-looking when cighteen years old; but subse- 
quently his infirmities gave him a premature aspect of age, which rendered him 
morose in appearance, and unhappy in reality. He resembled the Queen of Na- 
ples when he was young and in good health; he possessed the same kind of 
person, and the same expression as the Queen, when her features were in repose, 
but as soon as they were animated by her smile or look, all similitude vanished. 
L.ouis is good; his tastes are simple and mild. The Emperor, with bis passion 
for making kings of all his brothers, could not find a single one of them who 
wished to be so. He was seconded, however, by his sisters, but the males have 
always had, in this respect, a firm and decided will. Louis told him so when 
about setting out for Holland. ‘1 wish to act according to my own discretion,” 
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said the young king to his brother—‘let me do so, or let me remain here, | 
do not wish to go and govern a country which will only know me by the en- 
durance of evil.’ ” 

o s e * * 

** At this epoch, (1797) Lucien was about twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age. He was tall, badly made, with legsand arms like pates de faucheux, and a 
diminutive head; which, with his great height, would have destroyed all resem- 
blance to the other Bonapartes, if his physiognomy had not answered as a certi- 
ficate of his brotherhood, by exhibiting the impression of the same type, after 
which, if I may so speak, the eight children have been struck as a medal. Lu- 
cien was very short-sighted, which caused him to wink and hold down his head. 
This defect would have given him not a very agreeable air, if his smile, always 
in harmony with his look, had not communicated something attractive to his 
countenance. Thus, although rather ugly than otherwise, he was a general fa- 
vourite. With regard to wit and talent, he always evinced the possession of a 
large and diversified portion. In his extreme youth, when he encountered a sub- 
ject which pleased him, he identified himself with it, and identified it with him- 
self, and then he would dwell in a metaphysical world, totally different from our 
poor intellectual world. It was in this way that the perusal of Plutarch, at the 
age of eighteen, made him wander in the Forum, upon the Pyreus. He was a 
Greek with Demosthenes, a Roman with Cicero : he was wedded to the glories of 
antiquity, but he wasintoxicated with ours; and those who, from not understand- 
ing this enthusiasm, this delirium, which makes men of feeling, have pretended 
that he was jealous of his brother, have uttered the vilest falsehood, if they were 
not labouring under the greatest of errors. The truth of this I can guarantee. 
But what I would not go security for, is the soundness of his judgment at the pe- 
riod when Bonaparte, at the age of twenty-five years, was laying the first stone of 
the temple which he was dedicating to his immortality. Naturally little disposed, 
by the immensity of his genius, to view things in a fantastic light, attaching him- 
self only to realities, Bonaparte always marched with a firm and sure step straight 
forward to his object. He entertained, accordingly, the lowest idea of those 
who were always journeying, to use his own phrase, in the kingdom of fools. 
In Consequence of this rigorous manner of judging men of ardent imaginations, 
it may well be supposed that his brother Lucien would receive some sharp re- 
proof from him when he heard of the Philippics or the Catalinaries of the young 
Greek or the young Roman. He forgot, that but a few years before, when in 
Corsica, he had given proofs of a similar enthusiasm.” 

* s s * * 


** Caroline Bonaparte, who was called Annunciata, was twelve years old when 
she came with her mother to Paris from Marseilles. Pretty arms, little hands, 
that were ravishing from their form and fairness, little feet ritondolli, a dazzling 
skin, such were the elements of her beauty, adding to them beautiful teeth, 
the freshness of a rose, and very white, but round shoulders; her height was 
somewhat too great, and her tournure was still less elegant. Caroline was, more- 
over, an excellent child.” 

* 7 * * * 


** Madame Leclere was that member of the family whom we saw the oftenest. 
Every day she came to the residence of my mother, who tenderly loved, and 
spoiled her, to utter the proper word, by passing over with more indulgence than 
her mother, the thousand and one whims which were born, satisfied, and extin- 
guished, in the same day, The beauty of Madame Leclerc has been the theme of 
much discourse ; this beauty is known by her portraits, her statues even ; but it is 
impossible to conceive an idea of what this wonderful woman was—wonderful, 
as the perfection of beauty—because she was only generally known after her 
return from St. Domingo, when she was already faded, even withered, and only 
the shadow of the ravishing Pauline, whom we sometimes regarded with the 
admiration which is bestowed upon a fine statue of Venus or Galatea. She was 
still blooming, on her arrival at Paris from Milan, but this bloom lasted only for a 
moment ; from the first year of her residence in Paris, she began to be no longer 
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the Pauline of Milan. At this epoch she was an excellent creature ; afterwards, 
it was said that she was the contrary, and this report was spread even by persons 
of her own house. I am ignorant whether she was changed by grandeur.” 

* * * . . 


*¢ Madame Bonaparte, the mother of Napoleon, was, as I have said, one of the 
handsomest women of Corsica. Although numerous confinements had impaired 
although violent sorrows had furrowed her beautiful face, and 
she was dressed in a very odd manner the first time I saw her, 
yet made a lively impression upon me. In her look there is something of 
that soul contains sentiments of the highest elevation. If the word 
esprit is taken in its vulgar sense, Madame Bonaparte is devoid of it. As it was 
at the epoch of which I am speaking, that is to say, in the year’7, that she began 
to play a part, which, however imperceptible to the world, had not the less in- 
fluence upon many of the events that happened in her family, 1 shall describe 
her as she then appeared to me—ata later period she underwent another change. 
Madame Bonaparte possessed a character of remarkable elevation. Left a widow 
—_ in a country where the head of a family is every thing for it, the young 
r became the decided woman. Gifted with a nicety of perception, more 
exquisite, perhaps, even than that which is common to the natives of her country, 
it never degenerated into deceit in her, as in some of her children. Habitually, 
she is truth itself. She has courage, and in some respects, firmness of character, 
but in others her obstinacy is without bounds. This may be remarked in a mul- 
titude of petty arrangements, which composed a large portion of her life. 

** She was very ignorant, not only of our literature, but of her own. She was 
destitute, moreover, of all usual knowledge of the world, of which, however, 
she had obtained a distant glimpse through the medium of M. Marbeeuf, and the 
various distinguished men who frequented her house more than any other, at the 
period of the occupation of Corsica by the French. But what she knew of it 
was rather prejudicial than useful to her, as it only served to inspire her with the 
fear of committing some mistake. As to the rest, she had naturally a species of 
not unbecoming reserve, which grew into dignity after her elevation; she was 
substantially good, with a cold exterior, and sound sense— and, from the time of 
the change in her condition, she was very attentive to exact what she thought 
her due.* She was a very good mother, and her children were mostly very fond 
of her. Lucien and Joseph were especially attached to her. As to Napoleon, if 
he was not as respectful and attentive a son as his brothers, we shall see later the 
true cause. Madame Bacciochi (Marianne) also, was not correct in her deport- 
ment towards her mother; but whom did she treat well? I have never known 
any one more disagreeably ill-natured than that woman.” 


Josephine is scarcely a greater favourite with our authoress 
than the dame to whom the last sentence of the above extract re- 
fers. But in her manner of expressing herself with regard to the 
Empress, there is no infusion of that acrimonious tone which 
characterizes her remarks respecting the other, and which would 
lead us to infer the existence of something like personal antipa- 
thy towards her, engendered perhaps by those ‘bella, horrida 

la”? which occasionally give animation to a female career. We 
suspect that in an autieable quarrel Madame Bacciochi applied 
some such epithet as /aide to our good Dutehess. As to the cha- 
racter which is given to Josephine in these volumes, it is, we 


* “* As to the rest, she was avaricious beyond all decorum, except upon some 
solemn occasions; then every thing went on miraculously well. I ought, how- 
ever, to observe, that she gave a great deal to the charitable establishments and 
curates of Paris.” 
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must confess, very much like the picture we should be tempted 
to draw of her were there any necessity for the task. Weakness 
and imprudence are traits here ascribed to her, and with justice, 
as may be proved even from the work of Bourrienne, her professed 
admirer; but there is no intimation of her having been the culpa- 
ble creature which the representations of others would make her 
out, and as the jealousy of her husband for a time suspected. 
With regard to the affection entertained for her by the latter, 
Madame d’Abrantés declares that she was by no means the 
woman whom, as has been affirmed, he loved more deeply than 
he ever had any one else. Those who assert the fact to be such, 
she says, ‘‘ have not followed him through the course of every 
year, and especially have not taken a retrospect of the past in 
order to behold him the victim of a violent and romantic passion 
—to behold him blushing, turning pale, trembling, weeping 
even.”’ ‘* There was a box at the former Thédtre Feydeau, aux 
premieres grillées, No. 11, much more knowing than they with 
respect to this matter.’? Allusion is here made, we presume, to 
the box of Madame de Permon, who was constrained by her phy- 
sicians to take one in that theatre after the death of her husband, 
in order to amuse her mind; and Bonaparte, we are told, was al- 
most constantly in attendance there. The offer of marriage men- 
tioned above, was made subsequently to the hiring of the box. 
Our author, however, does not deny that Napoleon was attach- 
ed to his wife, though he may not have made her one of those 
divinities who assume so complete a possession of the mind as to 
prevent the perception of any moral or physical imperfection in 
the object beloved. There was one circumstance moreover, which, 
in the words of Madame d’Abrantés, mingled with the compo- 
sition of his love-potion, and considerably moderated its effect. 
This was the rumour circulated at the period of his return from 
Italy, of the gratitude which it was pretended he owed to his 
wife. Josephine very foolishly not only did not impose silence 
on the propagators of the rumour, but even gave it a species of 
credibility by her “eternal confidential communications to a whole 
world of flatterers and intriguers, who never bore the weight of 
the secret for an hour.”’ ‘I know,’’ continues the Dutchess, 
“that Bonaparte was informed of the authorization, if I may 
use that word, which Madame Bonaparte gave to the ridiculous 
report which his enemies, (and he had already many,) bruited in 
relation to him. It may easily then be imagined to what a de- 
gree he must have been incensed when he saw himself the object 
of disdainful glances, when he heard it said— It is the credit of 
his wife by which he is sustained.’ This was false, absurd, but 
it was asserted; and those who knew Bonaparte must be well 
aware that more was not requisite to produce a strange effect 
upon him. What I say here, I do not advance without cause, 
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and when arrived at the epoch of the Consulate, I shall furnish 
proofs amply sufficient.” 

The hatred testified by the various members of the Bonaparte 
family towards Josephine, is strongly dwelt upon in the work 
before us, and it is to their machinations against her that her di- 

in 1809 is unequivocally ascribed by our author. It ap- 
pears to us, however, a much more probable and natural way of 
accounting for that event, to attribute it to the desire of Bonaparte 
for an heir, as well as for an alliance, which it is well known he 
eagerly coveted, with one of the sovereign families of Europe. 
They were for the most part exceedingly enraged, she says, at the 
reconciliation which took place between Napoleon and his wife, 
when the feeling-of anger excited in his breast by the circum- 
_. stance of not finding Josephine at home on his return from Egypt, 
taken in connexion with the stories which had reached him of 
her conduct, had to.a certain extent subsided. Madame Leclere 
was thrown into a state of absolute fury—Madame Bonaparte 
the mother, was equally displeased, but kept silence—Madame 
Bacciochi was as unrestrained as her sister in the expression of 
her rage—and all the brothers, who were at open war with their 
sister-in-law, did not affect to conceal their sentiments. Their 
disappointment was greater, according to the Dutchess, as the 
absence of the object of their hatred at the period of her husband’s 
arrival, afforded them an opportunity of prepossessing him against 
her, which they did not fail to improve, and to such a degree was 
Bonaparte worked upon, that he did much more than treat her with 
the extreme coldness of which Bourrienne speaks—he even refused 
to see her when she came back to Paris after her fruitless journey 
to meet him on his way thither. She regained his favour only in 
consequence of the solicitations of her two children, Eugene and 
Hortense, to whom he was much attached, and whose entreaties 
_for their mother’s pardon he could not resist. 

We have now expressed the essence, if we may so speak, of 
what these volumes contain in relation to Bonaparte, but in doing 
so we have been obliged to pass over much other matter of high 
if not of equal interest. Before, however, concluding our article, 
we may be allowed to devote a few pages to that portion of the 
«¢ Mémoires” which refers to the social condition of Paris at the 
time when some scattering rays of tranquillity began to pierce 
through the black clouds of jacobinism and terror. The ac- 
count which Madame d’Abrantés gives of the proceedings at that 
epoch in the metropolis of fashion, is curious and amusing, and 
well worthy of repetition. 

There was one circumstance, the fruit of the Revolution, 
which operated in the most uncomfortable manner upon the 
social intercourse of the Parisians at the period to which we 
allude. This was the great discrepancy of opinion which was 
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to be encountered in the smallest réunions, and by which their 
delights were of course materially affected; for whenever poli- 
tics make their way into the drawing room, adieu the plea- 
sures to which it is dedicated. Thus the recommencement of 
that social movement which had been stopped by the bloody 
hand of intestine dissension, was far from being attended by the 
spirit of harmony which before had rendered it so smooth, so 
fascinating ; on the contrary it was now perpetually meeting with 
impediments and interruptions thrown into its track by the de- 
mon of discord. At first, however, there was little private 
intercourse of a festive kind; the heads of houses were still 


afraid of making any exhibitions of luxury, even if they pos-. 


sessed the means, which was not very commonly the case, and 
in consequence the evening assemblages were mainly the re- 
sults of subscriptions. The effect of this was to bring together 
collections of persons not of the most homogeneous description ; 
and accordingly the dame who prided herself on her haut ton, 
if desirous of the enjoyments of a ball, was constrained to come 
in contact with others, whom, under different circumstances, she 
would have ‘contemplated from her fancied elevation, and won- 
dered at their insignificance.”? The following amusing scene, 
which took place at one of those motley assemblages, we translate 
from the text of the Memoirs. 


**One evening, at a ball given at the hotel de Thélusson, Madame de Da**s 
arrived with her daughter very late. The large round saloon was completely 
filled, and there was no possibility of procuring two seats. Madame de Da**s, 
however, who was not naturally very timid, having contrived to-push into the 
middie of the room, was looking about for at least one seat, when. her attention 
was attracted by a young and charming person, with a profusion of fuir hair, 
large and fine blue eyes, and an ensemble which presented the image of a delicate 
Sylph. M. de Trenis was conducting her to her seat, which proved that she 
danced well, as that gentleman never allowed the honour of his hand to 
any lady who did not merit the reputation of a finmdancer. The graceful young 
girl having bowed with a blushing air to the Vestris of the saloons, sat down next 
to a female who appeared to be her elder sister, and whose elegant attire excit- 
ed the notice and envy of all the fairer portion of the assembled company. * Who 
are those women?’ asked Madame de Da**s of the old Marquis d’Hautefort, 
whose arm she had.—*‘ How,’ replied he, ‘do you not recognise the Viscountess 
de Beauharnois? It is she and her daughter. She is now Madame Bonaparte. 
Look! there is a vacant seat next to them; take it, and you may renew your 
acquaintance.’ The only answer Madame de Da**s gave him, wasa pull that 
carried him with her in spite of himself into one of the little rooms which led 
into the great rotunda.—* Are you crazy ?’ she then exclaimed; ‘a pretty place 
truly! next to Madame Bonaparte! Ernestine would then have been obliged to 
make acquaintance withher daughter. Your head is turned, Marquis.’ * Where 
the devil is the harm ?.rejoined he, ‘if Ernestine does make‘acquaintance, if 
she even becomes intimate with Mademoiselle Hortense de Beauharnois? Shi isa 
charming creature, sweet, amiable.’—* What is all that to me? I do not wish to 
connect myself in any way with such women. TI do not like persons who dis- 
honour their misfortunes.’ M. d’Hautefort shrugged his shoulders, and said no 
more. 

** But who is that beautiful person,’ again inquired Madame de Da**s, point- 
ing at the same time to a lady who was just entering into the saloon, and towards 
whom not_only every eye, but every step was turned. She was above the ordi- 
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nary height, but the perfect harmony of her person prevented any thing like the 
awkward effect generally produced by too much elevation of stature. She was 
a perfect Venus of the capitol, but still more beautiful even than the work of 
Phidias, for the same purity of feature, the same exquisite formation of the arms, 
hands, and feet, were perceptible, at the same time that the whole figure was 
animated by a benevolent expression, which was a reflection of the magic mirror 
of the soul, and which told how much goodness that soul contained. Her attire 
consisted of a simple dress of India muslin, drapée a l’antique, and fastened at 
the shoulders by two cameos ; a golden belt encircled her waist, and was like- 
wise clasped with a cameo ; a large bracelet of gold arrested the sleeve consider- 
ably above the elbow; her hair, which was of velvet black, was short and 
frizzed all around her head—a coiffure which was then styled @ la Titus; on her 
fair and beautiful shoulders hung a superb shawl of red cachemere—an article of 
dress at that time very rare and recherché,—which was folded gracefully about 
her person, and completed a picture of the most ravishing kind. 

** «It is Madame Tallien,’ replied M. d’Hautefort to Madame de Da**s. ‘ Ma- 
dame Tallien !’ she cried—‘ Ah! my dear friend, how could you think of bring- 
ing me here ??—*‘ Ma foi! I defy you to find in all Paris a place where better 
company is assembled,’ said the Marquis. 

** At that moment a strong odour of essence of rose was all at once exhaled 
throughout the apartment, and a crowd of the young men who were denominat- 
ed incroyables, hastened towards the door to meet a young female who was just 
arriving, although it was exceedingly late. She was ugly, but there was.a sort 
of indescribable fascination about her. She was badly made, but her little feet 
danced so well! Her complexion was brown, but her black eyes shone with 
such an expression! Moreorer, she was affable; and it was evident that if she 
manifested any malice towards any one, it was in consequence of having been 
first assailed. Her lively and arch look scintillated with wit, and expressed at 
the same time all the goodness of simplicity. She was an excellent friend and the 
most amusing of women. In short, she pleased; she was all the fashion then, 
and, on her appearance, she was surrounded by almost all the remarkable men 
in the room, soliciting the honour of her hand for the next dance. She answer- 
ed each one with an air of good humour and intelligence, a smile that served 
to show two rows of ivory teeth, whilst she continued to advance and perfume 
the whole apartment by shaking her drapery. 

** Madame de Da**s, who was tormented by this odour, and who, like every 
captious person, was ever finding fault with what pleased others, began to fidget 
about in the seat which she had at last procured, and at length exclaimed aloud, 
in a very impertinent tone,—‘ Indeed, I suppose that is the wife or the daughter 
of Fargeon (a famous perfumer of the day.) She is enough to make the strongest 
man faint.’ ‘It is Madame Hamelin,’ said the Marquis d’Hautefort. The next 
day he told us that nothing had amused him so much during the evening, as his 
attendance on Madame de Da**s, and his naming to her in this way persons who 
were absolute bugbears to her. ‘ Madame Hamelin,’ she cried, ‘ Madame Hame- 
lin ! Come here, Ernestine,’ she continued in a voice trembling with anger, ‘put 
on your tippet, and let us go.’ Every thing that could be said to her only served 
to hasten her departure. ‘ That Marquis,’ she kept repeating, ‘to assure me that 
I would find here only former associates! Come, my daughter, let us go.’ 

“This last scene was enacted at only a short distance from the place where 
my mother and myself were seated. As to what preceded it, that we learned 
from M. d’Hautefort, who mentioned every particular in his sarcastic manner. 
He was a great wag, and often did he make us laugh at his relation of his adven- 
tures on the night ‘ of the ball.’ ” 


At length, after the events of the 18th Fructidor, society began 
to wear its former appearance; ‘‘one could now put on white 
linen without hiding it from the chamber-maid, and a revenue of 
fifty thousand livres no longer caused its possessor to be cited 
before the revolutionary tribunal.”? Madame de Permon was es- 
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pecially active with her soirées, at which, according to her daugh- 
ter, commenced the singular amalgamation that took place between 
the returned emigrants and the children of the Revolution, and it 
is a remarkable circumstance, that the Bonaparte family was the 
first to come in contact with the ancien régime. It was with 
persons of this school—the inhabitants of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main—that Madame de Permon liked principally to fill her 
rooms, her feelings and opinions being in accordance with theirs ; 
but she had also a sufficiently numerous acquaintance amongst the 
other class, to oblige her to give a piebald aspect to her parties, 
and her close intimacy with the Bonapartes, rendered them her 
constant guests. At one of her assemblages, a scene occurred 
between two rival beauties, of which we cannot refrain from 
giving an account. The heroines were Madame Leclerc, and 
Madame de Contades. The latter was a belle of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and a singularly striking woman. Thoroughly im- 
bued with the prejudices of her caste, she detested Bonaparte 
with her whole soul, and so far did she carry her hatred, that 
she not only denied all his claims to renown, but even all the 
claims of his sisters to beauty. A little jealousy was doubtless in 
some measure the cause of the latter circumstance, and on the 
occasion mentioned, it produced a result of a most tragi-comical 
kind. We must relate the occurrence in the words of our author. 


**One day my mother gave a ball at her beautiful residence in the Rue Sainte- 
Croix, to which she had invited all that was elegant in the Faubourg St. Germain. 
As to the other party, it was only represented by the Bonaparte family, and by 
a few gentlemen who were invited on account of their fine dancing, to the few 
private houses where peo cw! was received at that epoch. 

“ Madame Leclerc, having had timely intelligence from my mother, had pre- 
pared a toilette which was, as she said to us, to immortalize her. According to 
her custom, she not only made this toilette the serious business of an entire week, 
but she enjoined the most solemn secrecy respecting it, which was effectively 
kept by Madame Germon, and Charbonnier, the Couluriere and the Coiffeur then 
most in vogue. She begged permission of my mother to dress herself at her 
house, which she had done several times before, in order that her attire might 
be in all its freshness at the moment of her entry into the ball. 

“It is necessary to have known Madame Leclerc at that period of her life, to en- 
tertain a just idea of the effect which she produced in the drawing room when 
she made her appearance. She had judiciously waited for the best moment of 
making her entrée. A large number was already assembled, but the crowd was 
not yet so great as to prevent her from being well seen, and well appreciated.” 

(Here follows a description of her toilette, which, as we have no dictionary of 
modes within our reach, it would be altogether impossible to translate ; we there- 
fore transcribe it in the original French.) 

“Madame Leclerc était coiffée, ce jour la, avec des bandelettes (’une fourrure 
trés-précieuse, dont j’ignore le nom, mais d’un poil trés ras, d’une peau trés- 
souple et parsemée de petites taches tigrées. Ces bandelettes étaient surmon- 
tées de grappes de raisin en or, mais sans que la coiffure fait élevée comme le 
sont les coiffures d’aujourd’hui. C’était la copie fidéle d’une statue ou Wun 
camée représentant une bacchante ; et en vérité Ja forme de la téte de Madame 
Leclerc, la pureté de ses traits lui donnaient droit a essayer cette difficile ressem- 
blance. Une robe de mousseline de V’Inde, d’une excessive finesse, avait au bas 
une broderie en lames d’or, de la hauteur de quatre 4 cing doigts, représentant 
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une guirlande de pampre. Une tunique de la forme grecque la plus pure, se 
drapait sur sajolie taille, en ayant également au bord une broderie semblable 
a celle de larobe. La tunique était arrétée sur les épaules par des camées du 
plus grand prix. Les manches, extrémement courtes et légérement plissées, 
avaient un petit poignet et étaient également retenues par des camées. La cein- 
ture mise au dessous du sein, comme nous le voyons dans les statues, était for- 
mée par une bande d’or bruni dont le cadenas était une superbe pierre gravée 
antique. 

“As Madame Leclerc had dressed herself in the house, she had not put on her 
gloves, and consequently her beautiful arms, then so fair and round, and adorn- 
_ ed with bracelets of gold cameos, were fully visible. No! nothing can give an 

idea of her ravishing appearance. She really illumined the room into which she 
entered. There was such harmony throughout all the parts of that delicious en- 
semble, that a murmur of admiration greeted her as soon as she appeared, and 
was prolonged without much regard for the other ladies who were present, and 
who doubtless felt little inclined to join their voices to those of the multitude of 
young men who formed at the time our é/at-major of exquisites. All crowded 
round Madame Leclerc; and it was in this way, completely surrounded, as it 
were, that she reached the place which my mother had kept for her. 

** All the ladies of the company were greatly displeased, on beholding at the 
same time the charming aspect and the elegant toilette of Mademoiselle Bona- 
parte, the wife of General Leclerc. They began to murmur, in a low tone, to be 
sure, but loud enough to be heard, that so shameless an exhibition of luxury by 
a woman who three years before was destitute even of the means of procuring a 
dinner, wore an odious appearance, Two or three voices were even raised so 
high that my mother was obliged to make the round of the saloon in order to re- 
establish order, being apprehensive that Pauline might hear some of those bitter 
words. But the concert of eulogy too completely overpowered the envious 
whispering, to allow Madame Leclerc to distinguish it, and it was in another way 
that she was doomed to be awoke from her ecstacy—by female jealousy. 

** Madame Contades, whose fine fournure and peculiar charm had produced 
their wonted effect on her arrival at the ball, was deeply mortified at finding her- 
self abandoned from the moment of the appearance of Madame Leclerc. Her 
chair had become quite a desert, and if any gentleman approached her, it was 
only to declaim about the beauty of the other. 

** Give me your arm,” she said to one; and with that attitude and step of Di- 
ana which were so natural to her, she traverses the room, and reaches the bou- 
doir of my mother, where Madame Leclerc had established herself, on account, as 
she said, of the heat of the salon, but in reality because there was a large cano- 
Py there on which she could recline and display all her graceful attitudes. The 

udoir was small, and highly illuminated; and Madame Leclerc, in order that 
her exquisite co/ffure might be fully visible, had placed herself in a position to 
receive the greatest quantity of light. Madame Contades looks at her; and far 
from making the foolish reflections which others had dropped, she firstadmires her 
toilette, then her figure, then her face; she returns to the toilette, still finds it 
rvavishing, when sucklenly she exclaims to the gentleman on whose arm she was 
Jeaning ‘Ah! mon Dieu! what a pity! So beautiful a person—But how has this 
deformity hitherto escaped unperceived ! mon Dieu! how unfortunate.’ 

** If these exclamations had been mace in the ball-room, the noise of the dance, 
in conjunction with that of the instruments, would have drowned the voice of Ma- 
dame de Contades, which however was sufficiently piercing. But in the little 
apartment in which they were uttered, every word was heard not only by those 
who were near her, but by the idol herself, who became so red as to appear al- 
most ugly. 

** Madame de Contades kept her brilliant eyes fixed upon the charming head of 
the other, and every one looked in the same direction. * What do you see,’ at 
length said some one to her—‘ What do | sce!’ she replied; ‘how is this, do 
you not behold as well as I the two enormous ears which are planted on the two 
sides of that head? If mine were like them, I would have them cut off. I must 
advise her to do so, One may counsel a woman to cut off her ears, without any 
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bad consequences resulting from it.’ Whilst Madame de Contades was thus 
speaking, the head of Madame Leclerc was the object of every look, not this 
time for the purpose of admiration, but for that of inspecting her ears. 

** The truth is, that never had two more singular ears been placed by nature on 
the right and left of a face otherwise so charming. Each wasa piece of thin 
white gristle, completely united, and entirely destitute of border. They were 
not enormous, however, as had been affirmed by Madame de Contades, but they 
were excessively ugly, and they appeared the more so in consequence of the per- 
fection of the surrounding features. 

** Whatever assurance of possessing the general good-will may be felt by a 
young woman, she becomes easily embarrassed, if she be little accustomed to 
the movement of the world. Such was the case with Madame Leclerc, on seeing 
herself the point de mire of every eye, the expression of which had undergone a 
sudden change, and was now as indicative of mockery as of admiration. This 
was the natural effect of the remark of Madame de Contades. The result of this 
_ scene Was to make Madame Leclerc cry, and send her to bed before mid- 
night. 


We must now take leave of the Memoirs, in the hope of short- 
ly meeting again with their author. 

Since the above was written, we have seen two numbers of 
‘¢ Le Courrier des Etats-Unis,” a paper published at New York, 
each of which contains an article respecting the volumes of Madame 
d’Abrantés. They bear evident marks of being the work ofa 
person intimately acquainted with the history of Napoleon and 
his family ; indeed their author plainly intimates that they were 
composed under the immediate supervision of the Count de Sur- 
villiers. As their object is to correct various errors into which 
the Dutchess is said to have fallen, and as they are not very long, 
we think it well to translate them entire. 


‘* To the Editor of the ‘ Courrier des Etats-Unis.’ 


** Philadelphia, 28th September, 1851. 
Sir, 

“T send you the two first volumes of the Memoirs of the Dutchess d’Abrantés, 
which have lately appeared in Paris, and which you have had the goodness to 
lend me. The interest and curiosity which I feel with respect to every thing 
new in relation to the Emperor Napoleon and his family, had excited in mea 
lively desire to read the Memoirs of the wife of his first aid-de-camp, but they 
have very feebly answered my expectations ; and I confess that, notwithstanding 
your request to write to you what I think about them, I should have done so in 
very few words, if I had not encountered in every French journal exaggerated 
eulogiums on this work, to which an importance has been ascribed in Paris that 
I do not at all comprehend. I shall therefore enter into some details, and you 
may count upon the correctness of my remarks. I was not the only one to read 
these volumes, and you are aware that my positien gives me the means of know- 
ing the exact truth respecting the origin, the misfortunes, and the first prosper- 
ity of the family of the Emperor. I have abundantly availed myself of the obser- 
vations which were drawn by the perusal of these Memoirs from the man who 
doubtless possesses better information about Napoleon than any one else, and 
I have stricken out from my letter every thing that appeared to me contrary to 
his opinion, having, like all who know him, an entire confidence in the modera- 
tion of his sentiments and character. 

‘*] remark in the first place, that these Memoirs issue from the great manufac- 
tory of M. Ladvocat. It is there that has been fabricated the greater part of the 
works directed against the memory of Napoleon, and written by pretended 
friends, such as that of Bourrienne, that upon the Empress Josephine, those 
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of the Page and of the Valet de Chambre, &c. Now come the Memoirs of the 
widow of his aid-de-camp, and Madame d’Abrantés establishes her claim to 
write concerning Napoleon like the others: she knows him éet/er than any one, 
and her publisher assures us that she alone can speak about his infancy and 
youth. Nevertheless, Madame Junot was born in 1784,—that is to say, Bona- 
parte was a general before she had attained her tenth year, and thus she has 
only been able to write from hearsays through her mother and husband. 

**Madame d’Abrantés affects to represent her own family as rich, and that of 
Napoleon as poor, from which results the probability that the latter received 
obligations from the former;—this would seem to indicate an eventual accusation 
of ingratitude against Napoleon and his family. Such is the procedure of M. 
Bourrienne, the calumnious crescendo of whose final volumes appears to possess 
an excuse in the benefits of which he speaks, and in the while bread with which 
he fed Napoleon at Paris at the period of his fictitious dismissal from the rank of 

eneral of brigade. I will here remark, that Bonaparte was never dismissed from 
is command. Aubry, a former officer of artillery, and a member of the military 
committee, took it into his head to remove his young comrade from the artillery, 
but it was for the purpose of placing him in the line, with the same rank of gene- 
ral of brigade. ‘Thus, therefore, fall to the ground all the stories of the pre- 
tended penury of General Bonaparte at Paris, and it seems to me that if he had 
possessed nothing but the rations of his grade, he would have been in a condi- 
tion to share his bread with his friends, rather than to receive theirs during the 
period of famine which is mentioned. 

** Madame d’Abrantés is of Greck origin, and descends from the Comnemi. 
It has been acknowledged by letters patent of Louis XVI., that her grandfather 
was descended in a direct line from David IL, the last Emperor of Trebisond, 
who was slain by the orders of Mahomet IL. To this illustrious origin she wishes 
to join an alliance with more modern imperial families, and in the commence- 
ment of her first volume explains her relationship with the Emperor of the 
French. But she is in error. The Bonaparte family is no more descended from 
the Comnemi than from princes of the west. It was established in Corsica, and 
proscribed as belonging to the Ghibeline faction, as early as the 15th century, 
whilst the Comnemi, disguised under the name of Stephanopoli, (sons of Ste- 
phen,) did not arrive there until a century afterwards. Thus the Bonaparte, or 
Calomeros family, cannot be descended from the Emperors of Trebisond. Their 
origin is less exalted, but well ascertained. It is certified by documents which 
were submitted to the Superior Council of Corsica in 1771. I have had them in 
my hands, have read and re-read them, and I have transcribed an extract from 
them with the permission of their owner, who, in yielding to my request to be 
allowed to do so, made these remarks: ‘I do not wish to appear to confirm by 
an ostentatious refusal the narrative of Count Galdi, who deduces our origin 
from the son of an Emperor of the West, who had fled for refuge to Venice, 
nor that which traces our pedigree to the Emperors of the East, whose children 
were cast upon the shores of Corsica. All these accounts of the Bonaparte 
family, as well as the stories about their feudal grandeur and principalities, must 
be considered in the light of fables. But the splendour of our family has been 
so much exaggerated during the epoch of its power, and it has been so much 
depreciated by its enemies in their turn, that it is not perhaps useless to cause 
the exact truth to be known. I have only experienced an emotion of vanity from 
one circumstance which I have seen in the documents I confide to you: it is this, 
that the ancestors of Napoleon, who himself was three times the object of the 
choice of the people, have constantly discharged the functions of popular magis- 
tracies since the twelfth century.’ 

** We find in these documents the following facts: 1120, Bonaparte exiled 
from Florence as a Ghibeline, 0b nimiam potestatem ; see the book del Chiodo, 
1170, Curado Bonaparte, Knight of the Spur of Gold.—1210, James Bonaparte, 
Knight of the Spur of Gold.—1250, Bonaparte, Syndic of Ascoli, is named com- 
missioner to receive the submission of Monte-Gallo.—1272, Nordius Bonaparte 
is the Podesta of Parma.—1279, Bonsemblant Bonaparte, his brother, is named 
plenipotentiary to conclude peace between Trevisa and Padua.—1285, Peter 
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Bonaparte is the Podesta of Padua; he destroys the tyranny of the princes Ca- 
minesci over his country; he is a Knight of the Glorious Virgin.—1296, John 
Bonaparte is named commissioner to negotiate peace with Carara.—1314, John 
Bonaparte is ambassador near the government of Ja Marche. —1333, John Bona- 
parte is named Podesta of Florence.—1404, John Bonaparte is named plenipo- 
tentiary to negotiate with Gabriel Visconti, Duke of Milan; he marries the niece 
of Pope Nicholas V.—1440, Czsar Bonaparte is elected chief of the elders of the 
city of Sarzanne.—1454, Nicholas Bonaparte is ambassador from Pope Nicholas 
V. near divers courts ; he is vicegcrent of the Holy See at Ascoli.—1527, James 
Bonaparte writes the history of the Sack of Rome.—1567, Gabriel Bonaparte 
establishes himself at Ajaccio; he causes towers to be raised for defence against 
the Barbary marauders, and obtains concessions from the republic.—1571, Jé- 
rome Bonaparte is elected chief of the elders and deputy of the city of Ajaccio 
near to the senate of Genoa—1614, Francis Bonaparte is elected captain of the 
city, and one of the elders-——1648, Sebastian, Charles, Joseph, Sebastian, Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, are successively named chiefs of the elders of the city of Ajaccio, 
from 1648 untill 1760. 

“ Napoleon Lomellini is the godfather of Sebastian, and introduces that name 
into the family. 

** Charles, son of Joseph, born in 1746 at Ajaccio, deceased at Montpellier in 
1785, was several times a member of the intermedial commission of the States of 
Corsica, and u deputy from that assembly to the court in 1777 : he conducted to 
the college of Autun, his sons, Joseph Napoleon, born in 1768, and Napoleon, 
born on the 15th of August 1769 ; he obtained for the latter a place at the military 
school of Brienne, whence he was sent to that of Paris, and left it as a lieutenant 
of artillery in 1786. 

* . e s 

** Madame d’Abrantés has been badly served by her memory or imagination 
when she tells us that Napoleon himself related to her that at the age of seven 
years he was accused of having eaten a basket of grapes, and whipped after a 
severe interrogatory, which he might easily have avoided by denouncing the 
real culprit, who was his sister Marianne-Eliza. Now Eliza was born in 1777, and 
Napoleon was seven years old in 1776. This fact and so many others prove that 
the dutchess has been badly informed in relation to an epoch anterior to the time 
of her birth by ten years. Thus when she says that Napoleon affected to have 
forgotten the Italian language, she herself forgets that his departure from his na- 
tive land, when quite a child, must have rendered it almost impossible for him to 
cultivate it ; it was only at the period of his campaigns in Italy that he learned the 
little he knew of it. 

“In the fifth chapter we attend at the last moments of the father of Bonaparte, 
in the house of Madame de Permon, mother of the author. Madame d’Abrantés 
is here again in error. Charles Bonaparte arrived at Montpellicr with Joseph, 
his son, whom he was taking to the school of Chalons for the purpose of his en- 
tering into the artillery. Having had a bad passage, they stopped at Aix, in order 
to consult M. Tournatore, who was at that time greatly celebrated, and by 
whom they had been advised to proceed to Montpellier. This they were con- 
strained to do, notwithstanding the lively desire of M. Charles Bonaparte to reach 
Paris, where he affirmed that he had been cured the year before by M. La Sonde, 
the physician of the Queen. ‘They took lodgings at Montpellier; not in an inn, 
but in a small private house situated in a salubrious air, and suitable for a person 
who came to consult the faculty. It is in this house that Joseph had the misfor- 
tune to lose his father. 

«* Madame de Permon, who was then residing in the hotel D’Aigrefeuille, had 
easily obtained information of the arrival of M. Charles Bonaparte at Montpellier 
from the officers who visited her. She immediately hastened to sce him, to offer 
him every imaginable service, and more than all, to keep him excellent and 
faithful company. When, notwithstanding the efforts of the three most cele- 
brated physicians of Montpellier, M. Charles Bonaparte fell a victim to his malady, 
Madame de Permon took his son and brother-in-law from the house of grief, and 
carried them to her own residence, where they were treated with the most deli- 
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cate and kind attention. Madame de Permon was certainly the best woman that 
could be met with, and she would doubtless have opened her purse to Joseph 
Bonaparte, if the unexpected death of his father had not placed him in posses- 
sion of the money which the latter had destined for his journey to Paris. 

* At the end of her first volume, Madame d’Abrantés relates that in the spring 
of 1798, before the siege of Toulon, Bonaparte having obtained a furlough, went 
to Corsica; that after his arrival at Ajaccio he lodged at the house of an old coun- 
tess de Rossi, that a club was formed in a cavern situated out of the city, and 
that Bonaparte made himself remarked there amongst others by his vehement 
discourses. All this account of the club of Ajaccio, of the sojourn of Bonaparte 
with the countess Rossi; of his demagogical speeches, of his flight disguised as 
a sailor, is devoid of truth. The rest of the chapter does not merit any more 
confidence : it is not true that General Bonaparte was mis au secret, nor that he 
was conducted to prison. During a few days, a functionary was placed at his 
door, his papers were visited by the commissioner Deuniée, and after a favoura- 
ble report he was set at liberty, and continued in his employment as commander 
of the artillery. 

“ Without correcting a great number of historical errors, which every one can 
perceive, I will pass to the chapter in which Madame d’Abrantés accuses the mo- 
ther of Bonaparte of ‘ avarice beyond all decency, and a total want of what is con- 
ventionally termed knowledge of the world.’ Ought a woman of nearly fifty 
years of age, the mother of thirteen children, to possess the mind ofa hoyden of 
twenty? Madame Bonaparte was born in a maritime city, where the society is 
quite as good as it is in the greater part of the provincial cities of France and 
Italy; her education wasexcellent. Having married at the age of fifteen, a man 
who was himself remarkable for the finished education which he had received in 
Italy, as well as for his talents as a poet, an orator, a jurist, she had imbibed from 
him a love of Italian literature, and was familiar with the works of Petrarch, of 
Ariosto, of Tasso, of Metastasi. She was the subject and the judge of the poeti- 
cal effusions of her husband, with whom she shared the friendship of the famous 
Paoli. During the four years that they resided at Corté, where he had founded 
a University, her society consisted of Jearned professors, and of the most distin- 
guished men of the country, together with the illustrious strangers whom the 
unequal struggle that was then waging drew to the centre of the national go- 
vernment. Artists, men of letters, prelates, were the welcome guests, and in 
general it was not ordinary mediocrity that left the continent to enjoy the spec- 
tacle of a people bursting the bonds of foreign oppression. When Corsica be- 
came a province of France, the house of Madame Bonaparte was the rendezvous 
of all that was most distinguished among the French and the inhabitants of the 
country. 

“ Madame Bonaparte was the main-stay of her family after it had been prostrat- 
ed by two revolutions, and now even, at the age of eighty years, she continues 
to support her children with the fruits of that economy, which, in the time of 
her prosperity she imposed only upon herself. And it is such a woman that is 
accused of avarice! It is acknowledged that she always gave a great deal to the 
poor—she gives now the remainder to her children. She has ever been, and 
she still is, the most generous of women, as she was the most beautiful, the 
best, and the most courageous. Always equable in good as well as in bad for- 
tune, she has constantly been the object of adoration to all her children. 

** At the end of her second volume the author gives a summary account of the 
position of the different members of the Bonaparte family during the revolution, 
and at the moment when they were obliged to leave Corsica. It is not astonishing 
that Napoleon should have rarely spoken at St. Helena of the events of the depart- 
ment of Corsica in 1793. Each department could furnish volumes relative to 
the factions by which France was distracted at the epoch of the death of the 
King, and of the revolutionary government. The fact is, that Paoli was flattered 
by the private correspondence with which Louis XVI. honoured him, and on 
learning his death, he set no bounds to his execrations of the National Conven- 
tion. That body sent three commissioners to him, whom he refused to receive; 
he was summoned to its bar, but remained in his native mountains. Louis XVI. 
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had invested him with the command of the troops of the line, and thus all the 
means of force were in his hands. The Bonaparte family, of which almost every 
member had been brought up in France, remained attached to the French cause, 
and the administration of the department declared for the Convention, which 
supposed that it had given sufficient support to its commissioners. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case, and Joseph Bonaparte, who was one of the members of 
the departmental administration, involved his family in the purely French cause. 
They embarked in the same vessels as the commissioners of the Convention and 
the troops. It is at this epoch that the fortune of the family was entirely lost, in 
consequence of the seizure of its estates by the enemies of France. 

** Nevertheless, events have proved that the general feeling of Corsica was in 
favour of France, for, some years afterwards, when the French army, under the 
command of Napoleon, was in possession of Italy, he only detached from it a 
few hundreds of Corsican patriots, who had scarcely arrived before they were 
joined by the population, on which the English troops incontinently embarked. 

** The publication of the remaining volumes of the Memoirs of the Dutchess 
d’Abrantés will, in all probability, draw from me additional observations, which 
I will hasten to communicate to you.” 
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Philosophical Works of V. Coustn. 


Vicror Cousin, the Parisian philosopher, is no disciple of any 
of the schools which are commonly thought to include all philo- 
sophy; nor is he adequately described by any of the names which 
have hitherto sufficed to distinguish philosophical writers. In- 
deed, he is so original, that it is not easy to convey within reason- 
able limits any just idea of the character, origin and aim of his 
philosophy. ‘This however we shall endeavour to do. All who 
are acquainted with the recent and present state of Muropean 
philosophy, know that he is at this moment conspicuous for the 
novelty and comprehensiveness of his views, and for the energy 
and eloquence with which he urges them upon his hearers and 
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upon the world; and that his influence is great and growing ; and 
recently, his name has passed the Atlantic, and is beginning to be 
heard here, widely if not loudly. 

He isa Platonist, and has translated and published with copious 
commentaries the works of Plato, and declares that the purpose 
of his lectures is to bring before his scholars, in full light, Plato- 
nism, and the epoch to which it belonged; and he says that Pla- 
tonism ‘¢ embraces all that is profound in thought or graceful in 
imagination.”’ He is an idealist, (which, with him, is but another 
name for Platonist) and says, in his very first lecture, ‘let us 
congratulate ourselves that we belong to a race so marvellously 
gifted, that our thought can lay hold even on itself and perceive 
nothing but itself every where and always.” He is a mystic, 
(not in our own but in the European and the true semse of the 
word*) and speaks of the ‘intuition of God’ as ‘¢a beam which 
enlightens the soul of man,”’ and declares that ‘¢it is a merit in 
humanity to be able to believe that which it does not see in that 
which it does see,” yet is he penetrating and prefound in thought, 
acute in argument, and rigorous in his logic. He is a French 
philosopher, a most absolute free-thinker, loving the freedom of 
his thought, as if in this lay the essence of his being, and,yet he 
is a Christian, a Catholic, confessing his faith, seeking opportuni- 
ties to confess its certainty and fulness, and believing unreservedly 
that his church rests upon and teaches divine wisdom. 

Between all these things he will say there is no contradiction. 
He will refuse each of these names if it deny companionship with 
others, for he assumes one which embraces all. He calls him- 
self an Eclectic ; and the foreign Journals generally place him in 
the school of Eclectism. For this there are good reasons, and the 
name is not wholly inappropriate; it is indeed a word of wide 
and elastic meaning; but there is no definite and exact sense in 
which it altogether suits him. 

Cousin grounds his eclectism upon a principle which is itself 
new, and which we certainly cannot admit without a limitation, 
or rather explanation, that he would probably regard as changing 
its very nature. He contends, that an entirely false system, 
opinion or thought, is in itself impossible; that error, in every 
supposable instance, finds its way into the mind, by virtue of the 
truth which is mingled with it. These elements may co-exist in 
different proportions, but there, together, they always are. He 
goes further; the error is for the sake of the truth; to introduce 
and to protect it; to ensure its reception into the mind, and to 


* An intelligent foreigner, who was speaking of the singular sense we put upon 
the word “ mysticism,” remarked to us, with equal truth and ingenuity, ‘its ac- 
cidlental similarity of sound with your word mist, has spoilt its meaning.” In 
continental Europe, ** mystical philosophy” is as freely avowed, and is held to 
be a mode of thinking and believing as legitimate and real as any other. 
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make its ultimate development full and effectual. Every sys- 
tem and every theory which ever existed in the world, bore 
within it a central truth, for the sake of which it existed; and 
which, successively developed until it attained unto its perfect 
stature, then passed away and gave place to another. It is only 
by the conflict of opposing opinions that all are purified and made 
to discharge their respective functions. But sheer errors have no 
power, and pure truths cannot conflict together; and therefore, 
only when truths are mingled with the useful errors, can they 
perform for each other the indispensable office of mutual coun- 
teraction. His practical inference from this is obvious. It is, 
that an eclectic of to-day should go back to the beginnings of re- 
corded thought, and, analyzing the systems which conflict to- 
gether, discover what parts of them are true and essential, and 
what are adventitious and false, and for the sake of the essential ; 
let him pursue this course through the long lapse of ages, accept- 
ing the whole of nothing, rejecting the whole of nothing, and 
the truths he will thus obtain, will harmonize together and form 
a new, a beautiful, a completed whole. Thus, he closes his ex- 
amination of the system of sensualism, with the following remarks. 


**[ have loved to repeat,—each of these schools has existed, therefore cach of 
them had the power of being, therefore each of them existed for some reason. 
Had these schools been purely absurd and extravagant, they could not have cx- 
isted; for the absurd, by itself, could never have found place nor credit in the 
human mind, nor obtained reputation nor exercised authority. Hence, from the 
fact that the sensualist school has existed, it follows that it had a reason for ex- 
isting ; that it possessed some element of truth. But there were four schools and 
not one. Now absolute truth is one ; had either of these schools possessed abso- 
lute truth, there would have been only that, and not four. They are; therefore 
they are for a reason ; therefore they contain some truth : they are four ; therefore 
neither contains the whole truth; therefore each, with the element of truth for 
which it is, contains some element of error which reduces it to be only one par- 
ticular school. I therefore undertook at once to vindicate and combat all these 
schools. I vindicate the school of sensation as having its share of truth ; I com- 
bat this school as having mingled with the truth many errors and extravagances. 
And with what should I combat the school of sensation? I promised to combat 
the errors of each school, with the truths of the antagonist school. It was there- 
fore proper that I should combat the exaggerations of sensualism by all that is 


just and reasonable in idealism. This I have done. Hereafter I shall return to 


the school of spiritualism ; I shall examine it in its positive elements ; I shall turn 
against its mystical tendencies and sublime errors, the weapons which I shall find 
in the good sense of empiricism and scepticism.” Histoire, 2 vol. p. 553. 

This system, or plan, is radically deficient. Undoubtedly 
various truths, or various parts of truth, exist merely as membra 
disjecta in various systems; but it is not the less true that they 
can be gathered, and purified from all admixture, and freed from 
undue limitation, and aptly arranged and moulded into a new 
unity,—only upon one condition, which condition Cousin wholly 
omits. It is this; that the new truth which is to grow out of the 
operation, shall itself create and direct the operation, and give 
to it vitality, order and certainty. 
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For instanee, sensualism and idealism are two ge systems, 
which have always divided the philosophical world. They are 
far older than Locke’s Essay, and Kant’s Kritik der Reinen 
Vernunft ; they began necessarily with self-reflection, with the 
first attempt to systematize thought. Now M. Cousin says, in 
substance, that by analyzing idealism, and carefully noticing 
where the arguments of sensualism reach it, we may learn with 
certainty how much it contains that is absolutely true and obnox- 
ious to no objection. If we then call upon idealism to assist us 
in performing a similar operation upon sensualism, we shall have 
two portions of absolute truth, or rather two truths, which har- 
monize and coalesce because truths, and in their union give the 
new truth sought. But how can we determine when the argu- 
ments of the one against the other are victorious or repelled ; how 
can we terminate the combat, but by referring it to an umpire, 
and bringing into the question a new element, which the fact of 
their conflict proves their inability to supply; and which new 
element will, by a sort of elective attraction, secrete and desecate 
from ore and alloy, all the truth that either has. If idealism is 
to determine the question, then is idealism all right, and sensual- 
ism all wrong, and so of the converse ; something therefore which 
is not either, which is above both, and clearer and stronger and 
more authoritative, must be the umpire and judge.. This umpire 
and judge, this new and sovereign element, is the new truth 
which is to be, by these acts of separation and assimilation, de- 
veloped and confirmed. True eclectism is a process, first of 
analysis and then of comparison; the analysis is applied to both 
systems, and reduces them to their true elements, and the com- 
parison judges of these elements by referring them to another 
which the analysis did not find nor give. The question is not 
which of the systems is the better, but, how much of either 
springs from a higher, more general, and including principle; 
otherwise there is no eclectism but merely a choosing of sides. 
Thus, idealism maintains that the mind contemplates only ideas, 
and ean contemplate nothing else, and that the whole business 
ef sensualism is to lose sight of interior realities, and convert ap- 
pearance into substance. Sensualism replies, if this be so, there 
is, as to us, nothing else than thought, and our knowledge of éx- 
ternal nature is destroyed; but this conclusion is absurd, for we 
are not more sure of thought and mind than of touch and body, 
and therefore the argument is all wrong, and therefore, again, 
idealism is all wrong. Now if we regard these two propositions 
only, the question being resolvable into two conflicting propo- 
sitions, if we look at them and at nothing else, we can do nothing 
else than decide that one of them is true and the other false; we 
can only accept one and reject the other. This is one way to 
settle the question; but it is exactly the way which eclectism 
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cannot follow ; it leads directly to the result which is not eclectism, 
but opposed to it. For eclectism says that both are wrong and 
both are right ; that each has some truth, and neither has the whole, 
nor enough; and its work is, to separate in each the inherent 
truth from the encumbering error. Nor is this all that eclectism 
says or does. The positive truth in each of these systems, as it 
exists in each, is negative of the truth in the other; and it is this 
which makes them two opposing systems. The truths of each 
cannot therefore be simply taken out and put together. They 
will not cohere unless they be exalted and developed. It is no 
wise and sufficient conelusion, to say that idealism declares truly 
there are ideas, and sensualism declares truly there is body, and 
therefore body and ideas both exist; that is, we cannot rest in 
this conclusion if we would act philosophically. True eclectism 
cannot be thus satisfied ; it asks how they coexist, neither to the 
negation of the other, and each constituting an integral part of 
being. This cannot be told but by a new principle which shall 
et with authority; the answer must come down from a higher 
region of truth, and must come not as a conjecture but as a test 
and a law. Undoubtedly, the truth which is in fact the cause 
and regulator of the eclectic process, may seem to be its result 
and gift, because it may owe precision, illustration and develop- 
ment to that work which it actually began and controlled ; but it 
existed within the thoughts, although seen there dimly perhaps, 
or not at all. In a word, we hold it to be the law of all genuine 
ecleetism, that the truth is not made by collecting together its 
parts, but does itself, by its own virtue and for its own sake, 
gather them into one. It might be neither difficult nor uninterest- 
ing to show that this law was recognised by the old Eclectics; 
those intellectual giants who thought to scale heaven by heaping 
mountain upon mountain, and whose magnificent structures yet 
remain as monuments of prodigious though ineffectual strength. 
In all ages, deeply read scholars have found in them treasures not 
only of far descended tradition, but of profound and stirring 
thought; nevertheless, the ground they occupy, has been to the 
generality, as an unknown region in the world of literature. 
Among living authors, perhaps none have penetrated into it far- 
ther or with more success than Coleridge and Cousin; and all 
their writings are enriched with the golden fruit they have brought 
back from this garden of the Hesperides. 

M. Cousin is, to a certain extent, an eclectic in the most lofty 
sense of the word. He brings to this work higher principles than 
have created or characterized any former eclectism. As far as 
they bear him, he goes on triumphantly ; but when they fail—and 
their light grows dim much too soon—the character of his pur- 
poses and his results is wholly changed; he is no longer an eclec- 
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tic, but an idealist or a sensualist, a mystic or a sceptic, as he 
may happen to determine each particular question. 

Before we go into a particular examination of M. Cousin’s 
works, we should give some general account of them. The first 
in our list (we have arranged them in the order of their publica- 
tion) is made up of treatises, arguments and detached thoughts, in 
which are the germs of those opinions he afterwards more fully 
develops. The preface to this volume deserves particular men- 
tion, for it is among his most vivid and eloquent writings. The 
second volume contains critical and biographical essays concerning 
some of the most eminent of the ancient philosophers. The other 
three volumes contain the lectures delivered by him in the years 
1828 and 1829. His purpose is to teach philosophy; and his 
doctrine is, that philosophy may best be taught in the history of 
philosophy; but that this history must be studied upon new 

unds: and therefore his labours begin with an Introduction to 
the History of Philosophy ;—which was the subject of the Lec- 
tures delivered in 1828, and now published as his first volume. 

We well know that many of the leading ideas of this volume 
may be found elsewhere, intimated at least ; more than one author 
has owed to some of them, though scarcely seen, and confusedly 
expressed, a share of celebrity and influence. But they have 
never before been so distinctly put forth, never so logically ar- 
ranged, and never made to throw so bright and beautifal a light 
over the vicissitudes of humanity. Of these ideas, the chief, per- 
haps the original, is the idea of Providence ; of universal and un- 
remitting Providence ; and in nothing is he more bold, clear and 
philosophical, than in the establishment of this principle. From 
his idea of Providence, comes the idea of order, and from this 
again come the axioms that every thing exists for a purpose, and 
because of that purpose, that the purpose is sure to be effected, 
and that the fulfilment of the purpose accomplishes and closes the 
existence of that which was its means. This purpose or end, in 
general, is the ripening of man towards, but not to perfection ; of 
man, as he is physical, moral, intellectual, and spiritual. This 
purpose is effected through a perpetual progress, which is a per- 
petual development, and the parts of which are the developments 
of particular ideas or truths. The order in which this occurs, he 
learns, first, analytically ; and then, historically. Analytically, by 
looking at man as an individual, and ascertaining by what means 
and through what steps the mind is gradually matured in him. 
Historicall , by applying the laws of individual growth to that 
of the world, of man in general; which application is grounded 
upon these principles,—that humanity is the same whether we 
consider it in reference to one man or to mapymen or to all men, 
that the assumption of Providence and ovder requires that the 
world or the mass of men should have an orderly and progressive 
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development, and that the law of this development cannot be 
a different law from that which governs individual progress, hu- 
manity being equal to itself. Upon the inferences thus obtained 
analytically, he throws the light of history, from the earliest 
faint and doubtful glimmering ; 


** A pale, thin flame, 
Upon whose quivering edge 
The darkness seems to press,” 


down to the unclouded owe of present facts. 

He begins, we say, analytically, with the mind of the indi- 
vidual. Wiecdelia the categories of Aristotle and of Kant, he 
acknowledges them to be true, but not the most interior truth. 


“ The rigorous and scientific analysis of the elements of human reason has been 
twice attempted. It belonged to one of those men of the highest genius whom 
humanity honours, after having scrutinized the elements of all the other parts of 
humanity,'after having founded upon the same method a new science, the recent 
progress of which only adds to the glory of its founder; it belonged, I say, to 
Aristotle, to penetrate into the depths of the human reason, and to determine 
and describe its elements. It is now about fifty years since he, who among the 
moderns most reminds us of Aristotle, by his method, the penetration and grasp 
of his mind, and the love and sentiment of reality in all things, since Kant, re- 
newed this laborious enterprise. Aristotle had attempted an enumeration of the 
elements of human reason under the name, so celebrated and so much ridiculed, 
of categories. Kant used a similar diction. It is of little consequence whether 
we call the ideas which preside over the development of human reason, cata- 
gories as in Greck, or principles of human nature as in English, or by some cor- 
respondent expression as in Germany ; these disputes about words should be re- 
mitted to the schoolmen ; we concern ourselves about things. I think, that since 
Aristotle and Kant, the list of the elements of reason should be closed, and that 
these two great analysts have exhausted the statistics of reason. But I am far 
from thinking that the reduction of these elements which they have made is the 
boundary of analysis; or that they have discerned the fundamental relations of 
these elements.” Introduction, Lect. 4. p. 26. 


He reduces, by further analysis, these categories or elements 
to three; which are the idea of the infinite, of the finite, and of 
the relation between the infinite and the finite. 


‘* Reason, in whatever direction it develop itself, to whatever it apply itself, 
and whatever it consider, can conceive nothing but under the condition of the 
two ideas which govern the exercise ef its activity; that is to say, the idea of the 
one and of the multiple, of the infinite and of the finite, of being and of appear- 
ance, of substance and of phenomenon, of absolute cause and of second causes, 
of the absolute and of the relative, of the necessary and of the contingent, of 
immensity and of space, of eternity and of time, &c. A profound analysis, bring- 
ing these first terms together, identifies them ; it equally identifies all the second 
terms ; so that from the compar:son and combination of all these propositions, 
there results one single proposition, which is the very formula of thought, and 
which you may express according to each case, by the one and the multiple, 
unity and variety,—substance and phenomenon, &c. &c. Finally, the two terms 
of this comprehensive formula do not constitute a dualism in which the first term 
stands on one side and the second term on the other, with no other relation be- 
tween them than that of being perceived by the reason simultaneously ; the rela- 
tion which binds them together is very differently essential ; unity, substance, 
being, immensity, e* “nity, &c., the first term of the formula, is 2 cause and abso- 
lute cause; and inasu.uch as it is absolute cause, it cannot but develop itself in 
the second term, multiplicity, phenomenon, the finite, space, time, &c. The 
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result of all this is, that these two terms, together with the relation of generation 
which draws the second from the first, and which, therefore, unceasingly refers 
the second to the first, are the three integral elements of reason. It is not in the 
power of reason in its boldest abstractions to separate one of these three terms 
from the others. We may then conceive these three terms as cistinct but inse- 
parable, and as constituting at once a necessary triplicity and unity.” Introduc- 
tion, Lect. 5. p. 1. 

We cannot quote more largely — this topic; and will state 
briefly, that, examining in the first place, individual development, 
Cousin finds that the mind first receives the idea of present 
being, of the unmeasured, indefinite and undetermined, which is 
limited, qualified and conditioned by experience. This experience 
may be instantaneous, or rather it may be the very same experi- 
ence which suggests the absolute idea of being, so that the idea and 
the limitation of it, do as it were coexist, from the beginning ; 
but it is a matter of certainty, that the idea of being, in the abso- 
lute and unconditioned, is supposed, implied and required as the 
basis upon which experience may proceed to construct her limit- 
ations. 

Thus he determines the order of development in the mind of 
the individual ; by his premises, it is the same with the species ; 
first is the idea of the infinite, next is the idea of the finite, and 
lastly the idea of the relation between the infinite and the finite. 
Each of these ideas in its turn, is gradually and in a regular or- 
der, which must be the same for each, developed in and by the 
secondary ideas of the useful, whence is industry and science ; of 
the just, whence is government and law; of the beautiful, whence 
is art; of the good, whence is religion ; and finally, by self-reflec- 
tion, whence is philosophy, which illustrates, resumes, embraces 
and consummates all. 

Again each idea is developed in time; and therefore there is a 
time, a period, when each is triumphant and sovereign. During 
this period, each of these ideas, that of the infinite if we take this 
for an example, begins its career, and all that it can do or be in 
science and law and art and religion and philosophy, is fully ma- 
nifested, is fixed and done. Then the second act of the great 
drama of destiny opens, the idea of the finite becomes sovereign 
in its turn, to be universally developed, to be accomplished, and 
to pass away before the ascendant of the idea of the relation be- 
tween the infinite and the finite. 

As it is in regard to time, so is it also in regard to place. As 
the law, that nothing exists but for a purpose, applies distinct- 
ly to external nature, and as all purposes terminate in the great 
one of human improvement, an analogy and dependence are at 
once created between man and nature. And as nature, in the 
whole, subserves the development of humanity, so it answers to 
this use in the particulars, and was created for this use in each 

rticular. Hence, as each idea is dominant for a time, having 
its own proper period, so it has also its own proper place on 
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earth, which is a cradle suited to its infaney and a home in which 
its mature activity may find full scope. 

From these premises he deduces the following conclusions. 
From the beginning of history until Alexander the Great, the 
idea of the infinite ruled, and its throne was in the East; the 
conquest of the Greek transferred the sceptre to the western 
world, and there the idca of the finite has been growing and ma- 
turing, and is now ready to yield up the supremacy ; the course 
is still westward, the shores of the Atlantic are reached, the 
ocean-barrier is passed, and a new world made ready for a new 
epoch; here, in our land, where the prominent features of Asia 
and of Europe are mingled, the idea of the infinite within the 
finite, of the finite as the form of the infinite, has begun a ca- 
reer which will pass through and consummate industry, govern- 
ment, art, religion and cataoaer. 


“ Man and nature are two great effects, which springing from the same tause, 
bear the same character; so that the laws of nature are inevitably found in hu- 
manity, and consequently the earth and he who inhabits it, nature and man, are 
in harmony, since they both make manifest the same unity. 

**Such a climate being given, such a people follows. Now, if such a place 
demands such a people and not another, if you cannot suppose the same moral 
development in places very different, I infer, that diverse places: represent di- 
verse ideas, and consequently, if we would seck in this vast universe the thea- 
tre of the three great epochs into which we have divided the necessary develop- 
ment of humanity, we must not place these epochs, ‘so essentially unlike, in the 
same place and under the same climate. Three different epochs require three 
different theatres;—unless it is supposed that whatever passes under the torrid 
zone may as well happen under the frozen zone. We have three epochs;. that 
is to say, the epoch of the infinite, that of the finite, and that of the relation of 
the infinite and finite. Where then shall we place the first, that epoch of hu- 
manity which must have as its end, the representation of infinity, of unity, of im- 
mobility?” Jntroduction, Lect. 8, p. 20. 

“Places have their laws, and when a place has a particular character, it will 
bring forward irresistibly, or, to speak more accurately, it will exactly coincide 
with a similar development of humanity. If then we have three epochs ina de- 
terminate succession, the epoch of the infinite will have for its theatre an im- 
mense continent, all the parts of which are compact, immovable and indivisible 
as unity; about it will be the ocean, and within it inaccessible mountains and 
boundless deserts. On the contrary, the epoch of the finite will occupy a coun- 
try of coasts, the borders of some interior sea; for inland seas are the natural 
centre, the bond and the rendezvous of the great movements of civilization and 
humanity. You may be sure that the epoch which will represent in history the 
relation of the finite to the infinite, will be a considerable continent, compact 
enough and not too much so, of proportionate length and breadth, and which, 
while it borders on the ocean, will have interior seas, great rivers traversing it 
in all directions, so that movement and immobility, duration and time, the in- 
finite and the finite, may find their place there, where nothing shall be frozen in- 
to an indissoluble unity, and where every thing shall endure and endure in de- 
veloping itself, and all extremes coexist and harmonize. 

‘Three epochs of civilization, therefore three different theatres for these epochs; 
and if they succeed in the order we have indicated, civilization will go round the 
world, following the direction of that physical character of lands =nd climates, 
which correspond to the character of these epochs. History opens with the epoch 
of the infinite and unity; therefore civilization must have commenced upon a lofty 
and wide continent, whence it might traverse the plains and reach the centre of 
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the movement and fermentation of the world; and come thence, not to return to 
the mountains whence it descended, for humanity never returns upon its foot- 
steps, humanity never recoils, but to march forward into unknown regions, and, 
rich with the two elements it has gathered on its route, finally deposite them on 
another continent, which, by its configuration, by its exquisite temperature, by 
the mingling of earth and seas, of mountains and of plains, may be propitious to 
the complete and harmonious development of humanity. 

** Such is the necessary progress of civilization across the world; the theatre is 
made ready; this globe is made for man and for man only; and wonderfully is it 
arranged and distributed for the reception of him who is called to play upon it 
so great a part.” Introduction, Lect. 8, pp. 20 & 24. 

Our limits permit us to give little more than M. Cousin’s re- 
sults; and we can only say he reaches them tggeeh an ingenious 
and eloquent application of his principles to history, ancient and 
modern, and to physical geography. Among these results, his 
view of the cause and use of war and of great men is not the least 
original or interesting. 

He looks at the individual, and sees that no improvement, no 
advance can be made but by and after internal effort and strife. 
He carries to history, for its verification, this inference drawn 
from analysis and reflection, and finds it there. Hence, he be- 
lieves that wars are useful and essential to improvement; and 
further, that great men, particularly great warriors, were repre- 
sentatives of the great ideas whose battles they fought, and de- 
rived from this representation their greatness and historical im- 
portance ; and that an old and effete idea will not pass from the 
world until it is driven out by fire and steel, and its death-agony 
is battle. Then comes another startling conclusion,—that vic- 
tory is always in the right. Bold as all this is, and wholly free 
from the spirit which sees in war only superfluous and barren 
cruelty, and in great men who conquer nations instead of writing 
books only a littleness accidentally swollen, yet is Cousin per- 
fectly free from the slavery of man-worship. He distinguishes 
between a great man as he is great, and as he is aman. As he 
is great, he is the foremost man among nations, the turning point 
of history, the leader, the head of his race. But he is also one 
of his race, and therefore combines with the extraordinary pow- 
ers which belong to his mission, the frailty and wretchedness 
which belong to our nature. Seldom is it, according to Cousin, 
that the end for which Providence wills and causes war, can be 
_ seen in the personal purposes of the instruments ; but it is aecom- 

plished, nevertheless. 

“ War has its root in the nature of the ideas of different nations, which being 
necessarily partial, limited, exclusive, are necessarily hostile, aggressive and ty- 
rannical, therefore war is necessary. 

** Let us look at its effects. If war is nothing but the violent encounter, the 
shock of the exclusive ideas of different nations, it follows that the idea which is 
feeblest will be destroyed by the stronger, that is, will be absorbed and annihilat- 
ed by it. Now, the strongest idea in any epoch is necessarily that which is most 
closely related to the spirit of that epoch. Each people represents an idea; dif- 
ferent nations of the same epoch represent different ideas; the people in any 
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epoch which represents the idea most analogous to the general spirit of the 
epoch, is the people which is at that time called to dominion. When the idea 
of a people has passed through its appointed time, it disappears; but it does not 

ield up its place readily; some other people must wrest it away by violence; 
rence comes war. The defeat of the people whose time is accomplished, the 
victory of the people which has its time to come and is called to empire, these 
are the certain and inevitable effects of war; therefore war is useful. 

* T have not come here to offer an apology for war; philosophy is of no party; 
it apologizes for nothing, it accuses nothing; it aspires to comprehend every 
thing. I do not offer an apology for war; I explain it. Its root, you perceive, 
is indestructible; its effects, as you also perceive, are beneficent. 

‘** A people is not progressive but on the condition of war. It is not me who 
says this; but it is history. War is nothing else but a sanguinary exchange of 
ideas, effected by the sword-stroke and the cannon-shot. A battle is nothing 
i else than a combat between error and truth; I say truth, because in any given 
epoch, a less error is a truth in relation to a greater error, or to an error whose 
time has expired. Victory and conquest are but the victory of the truth of to- 
day over the truth of yesterday which has become the error of to-day.” Jntro- 
duction, Lect. 9, p. 31. 

** People continually speak of the hazards of war, and there is no question of 
the different fortune of particular combats; but to me it seems a game where 
chance has little to do; a sure game; the dice are loaded, for 1 defy any one to 
show me a single instance in which humanity has lost. 

** War must have its laws, and its necessary laws; and if, as I have demonstrat- 
ed, history with all its great events is but the judgment of God concerning hu- 
manity, we may say that war is the delivery of that judgment, and battles are its 
solemn promulgation; defeats and victories are the decrees of civilization and of 
God concerning a people, which declare that they have fallen behind the actual 
time, that they are in opposition with the necessary progress of the world, that 
they are therefore cut out from the book of life. 

** As there must always be a vanquished party; as the conqueror must always 
be he who should have conquered, to accuse the conqueror and victory, is to 
stand against humanity and lament the progress of civilization.” pp. 35 & 37. 

** A great man is not an individual so far as he is a great man; it is his fortune 
to represent better than any other man of his time, its ideas, its interests, its 
wants. All the individuals of a people have aiso the same general ideas; the 
same interests, the same wants; but without the energy which is necessary to 
realize and satisfy them. ‘They therefore represent their time and their people, 
but in a powerless, faithless and obscure manner. But as soon as the true repre- 
sentative shows himself, they recognise distinctly in him that which they had ap- 
prehended confusedly in themselves; they recognise the spirit of their time, the 
very spirit which is in them; they consider the great man as their veritable 
image, as their ideal. It is on this ground that they adore and follow him, that 
he becomes their idol and their chief. As, at bottom, this great man is nothing 
else than the people become a man, it is on this condition that the people sympa- 
thize with him; confide in him, love him, and give themselves up to him with 
enthusiasm. This is all the devotion which you can or which you should expect 
from humanity; it is incapable of any other, and this is well; humanity serves 
him who serves humanity. The root of the power of the great man is far deep- 
er than the expressed consent of humanity, which is often doubtful and faith- 
less; it is the interior, spontaneous, irresistible faith that this man is the people, 
is the epoch. 

**In the last Lecture I vindicated victory; I have now defended power; it re- 
mains to me to defend glory, that I may wholly absolve humanity. What is glo- 
ry? What is it but the judgment of humanity concerning one of its members; 
now, humanity is always in the right. In fact, cite for me one single instance 
of unmerited glory; @ priori it is impossible, for no one acquires glory but on 
condition of having done much, of having left great results; great results, for 
all the rest is nothing. Distinguish carefully between glory and reputation. 
As to reputation, he who wishes, has it. Do you desire reputation? Ask some 
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tool among your friends to make it for you; connect yourself with such or such 
a party; give yourself up to some coterie; if you serve it, it will pay you with 
praise. There are a hundred ways of getting a reputation; it is an enterprise 
much like others; nor does it suppose any great ambition. To please a small 
number, small things suffice; to please masses, great things are needed; and 
with masses, facts are every thing, the rest is nothing. Glory is the cry of sym- 
pathy and of gratitude; it is the debt which oe owes to genius; it is the 
price of the services which it acknowledges, and which it pays with its most 
precious gift, its esteem. We should then love glory, for this is to love great 
things, continued labours, effectual services of every description rendered to 
one’s country and to humanity. We should hold in disdain, reputation, the 
success of a day, and the small means which give it. Let us think of doing, of 
doing much, of doing well, of being and not of seeming; for, by a law which 
cannot fail, whatever seems, but is not, soon dieappenmaesbite every thing that 
is, by the necessity of its nature, sooner or later, appear mee 

**A great man is great, and he is man; that which makes him great is his re- 
lation to the generality, to the spirit of his time, and of his people; he is a man, 
and has an individuality which finds itself within him mingled intimately with 
the generality; but separate these two elements; beneath this generality distin- 
guish the individuality, study the man within the great man; do you know what 
will be the result? It isthat the greatest of men appears sinall enough. All individu- 
ality, when detached from the generality, is full of wretchedness. When we read 
attentively the secret memoirs which we possess of some great men, and follow 
them into the detail of their life and conduct, we are wholly confounded at find- 
ing them, not merely little, but, I am compelled to say, vicious and almost des- 
picable. Let us consider first the intentions of the individual. What is it which 
the great man accomplishes? The designs of « superior power which acts in 
him and by him. He does this, but he knows nothing of it; and he has his per- 
sonal designs which he regards; and in accomplishing a purpose above his own, 
he supposes that he is accomplishing his own. It is curious to seek in history 
what have been the intentions of such or such a great man; they have almost 
always been most mischievous. At the distance of a few years, one is ashamed 
of the great geniuses who pursued objects so ridiculous, so vulgar, for which one 
would not move a finger. Henry 1V. wished, it is said, to make war on Austria 
and go to Brussels for a very vulgar reason. I am not sure that Gustavus Adol- 
phus had not the idea of making for himself a little principality in Germany. 
And, I ask if there be any thing at this moment more ridiculous than the appa- 
rent motive which moved all Europe for eight or ten years, and excited the Co- 
lonial wars which we have witnessed? Perhaps you have forgotten it; it was the 
continental blockade! Here we contemplate the spectacle of the wretchedness 
of individuality. But this is only the external envelope of objects very different- 
ly great. These, of which no one thought, were reached, and could not but be 
reached, for they were the designs of Providence; those, not only were not ac- 
complished, and could not be, but after making so much noise for an instant, 
fall into profound oblivion and degenerate into uncertain anecdotes, which ordi- 
nary history may seek and recover, but which the philosophy of history ne- 
glects as indifferent to humanity. It is the same with the personal qualities of 

t men. As they represent the fair so they represent the evil aspect of their 
times, Alexander had some villainous defects, and Czsar too; nevertheless there 
are no greater men. All great men seen close at hand recall the expression, 
Srom the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step. ‘There are two parts in a 
great man, as I have already said, the part of the great man and the part of the 
man. ‘The first only belongs to history; the second should be abandoned to me- 
moirs and biography; it is the vulgar part of these great destinies; it is the ridi- 
culous and comic part of the majestic drama of history. 

“A great man, of whatever kind or in whatever epoch of the world or among 
whatever people he may appear, comes to represent an idea, such an idea and 
not another, and so far as the idea has force and is worthy of being represented, 
and not sooner nor later; the consequence is, thata great man appears when he 
should appear, disappears when he has nothing more to do, is born and dies 
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apropos. When there is nothing great to be done, a great man is impossible. 
What in fact is a great man? The instrument of a power which is not his owns 
for all individual power is paltry, and no man gives himself up to another 
man, he gives himself up only to the representative of a general power. When 
then this general power has not existed or has ceased to be, when it is absent or 
fails, what strength can its representative have? Thus you cannot have a great 
man born before his hour, you cannot make him die before his hour, you cannot 
displace him, nor hasten his coming nor send him away; for he was, only be- 
cause there was a work for him to do, he is no longer because there is nothing 
more for him to do, and to continue him is to endeavour to continue a part that 
is played and finished. It was said to a soldier who had seated himself upon a 
throne, ‘Sire, it is necessary to guard attentively the education of your son; he 
must be brought up with the greatest care, and in such wise that he may replace 
you.’ ‘Replace me,’ answered he, ‘I could not replace myself; I am the child 
of circumstances.’ ‘That man felt deeply that the power which animated him 
was not his own, and that it was lent to him for an appointed object, and until 
an hour which he could neither hasten nor delay. They say he was something 
of a fatalist. Observe that all great men have been, more or less, fatalists; the 
error was in the form, not in the essence of their thought. They feel in fact that 
they do not hold their place for their own sake; they have a consciousness of 
immeasurable strength, and unable to attribute it to themselves, they refer it to 
a superior power who uses them as instruments. And not only are great men 
somewhat fatalists, they have also their superstitions. Recollect Wallenstein 
and his astrologer. Hence it is again that great men, who in action manifest 
admirable decision and ardour, before action, hesitate and slumber. They need 
the sentiment of necessity; the evidence of their mission must strike upon them; 
they seem to comprehend confusedly that until then they can act only as indivi- 
duals, and that their power is not there.” Introduction, Lect. 10, p. 15. 


Thus far, we may say that Cousin has succeeded; for he has 
thrown upon external history the light of internal development ; 
he has established principles which give to history greater value 
and deeper import, although they certainly need some, not to 
say, very great qualification. We must go on with less of com- 
mendation. In the History, to which the volume we have just 
examined is the Introduction, Cousin proposes to begin with the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. But that originated in 
the earlier philosophy, which grew out of the scholastic systems, 
and their roots were in the Grecian schools, and of these the ori- 
gin must be sought in the far East. Hence, the lectures which 
compose the first volume of the History contain a rapid exami- 
nation of the history of philosophy from its earliest day. Having 
shown in the Introduction, by analysis and then by fact, that re- 
flection, the fruit of which is philosophy, is a necessary product 
of all civilization, he goes on in the History to inquire what has 
been the order in which philosophy has been developed. This 
he seeks and finds by the same paths which he hitherto pursued ; 
first by analysis and then by observation. He learns that reflection 
has every where, that is, in the East, in Greece, in the middle ages 
and since, given rise to four general schools or systems. The first 
in order of time, is sensualism, because the objects which the 
senses notice and the knowledge which the senses give, first strike 
the mind. As reflection ripens, idealism comes to take cognizance 
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of those forms and results of thought which transcend the senses. 
Neither of these schools are all embracing, and each assaults the 
other successfully, and from their conflict springs scepticism, the 
cold and stubborn dogmatism of doubt. In this region of dark- 
ness and denial the mind refuses to abide, and as a last effort, 
mysticism, a system which hears no answer but from itself, 
follows, and builds unquestioning faith upon intellectual despair. 
The second volume of the History begins the particular exami- 
nation of these systems, as they are developed in the latest philo- 
sophy ; and commences with sensualism, and with Locke as its 
head. 

These lectures are every where eloquent and interesting. 
They are filled with acute and profound thought, expressed with 
a strength and beauty which the language he employs seldom if 
ever exhibited before. Therefore, we do not say that the rapid 
growth of M. Cousin’s great reputation has been without good 
cause, and we have no doubt his lectures will be of great and wide 
use in imparting to thinking minds a sympathetic activity and 
freedom. But we do not think them, (we speak now of his meta- 
physical writings) in any high degree, positively instructive ; 
they do not seem to us to contain new truths, to combine the 
fragments of old hypotheses into new unities. He applies an 
acute and penny analysis to the various systems, urges against 
each the argument of the other, and decides wisely between them. 
But this is not enough. These four systems do not contain all 
truth, nor all the parts of truth. There can be no true and sufli- 
cient and universal philosophy, until that is done which Cousin 
vainly endeavours to do; until the principles of a system higher 
and wider than they are, of a genuine and completed Eclectism, 
are applied to all, and permitted to separate and assimilate the 
truth that is in each. 

We think it perfectly manifest that the necessity of this is deep- 
ly felt by the leading philosophers of modern days, if it be not 
distinctly seen. Cousin, fragmentary though very logical, and 
as indistinct as vivid, often reminds us of Coleridge; whom it is 
the fashion to charge with laziness and inconsequence and every 
other mental incumbrance ; although one of the most erudite and 
diligent men in England. He is thus accused by way of explain- 
ing the fact, that while always writing, and always promising, 
until his ‘* Essay on the Logos of Plato and St. John” has passed 
into a proverb, he has never produced a system, a thorough 
work. We explain this fact differently, in regard to both of these 
distinguished men ; we explain it by the further fact, that in the 
minds of neither is there a positive and definite system. We 


‘ consider Fichte, and yet more Schelling, who are certainly among 


the strongest thinkers of Germany, as striking instances of the 
same thing. There is the same want of finish in their works, the 
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same obscurity in their opinions, the same uncertainty, clinging 
like a vapour about their systems. Fichte’s system of ethics is 
excellent, and Schelling has thrown upon education and aesthe- 
tics brilliant illustration; but our remarks are intended to apply 
to their systems of ontology, and we do not know that they need 
further limitation. These men are all idealists, all mystics; we 
do not say this to reproach them, for how vast the difference and 
how much to their advantage, between the formless grandeur of 
their systems, and the minute distinctness, the sharp edges, of 
those theories of negation which the matured sensualism of the 
last century produced, not in France only, but every where. 

As between idealism and sensualism, the first is in the right 
and the last in the wrong. It is the essence of sensualism to de- 
clare that sensual impressions are the sole origin of all thought, 
and that they suffice for the explanation of every state, every act, 
and every product of mind. ‘This is not true. Sensualism can 
give no explanation of the ideas of space, of time, of identity, of 
substance, of cause, of the good, of the infinite; it can only ac- 
knowledge them to be intellectual entities by confounding them 
with the notions of body, of succession, of consciousness, of the 
collection of qualities, of phenomena, of pleasure and pain, of the 
finite or of numbers. Upon these, the difficult and remoter re- 
gions of psychology, idealism throws a strong but not an un- 
clouded light; and more is wanting for the elucidation of ontolo- 
gy, of the essences, causes, laws and relations of being, than sen- 
sualism can supply ; and much more than idealism has yet supplied. 

We shall examine this subject more at length, for we consider 
it of some consequence. Sensualism is passing away ; Germany 
rejects it with scorn; France with earnestness and fear; England 
holds to it feebly if at all, for many of her philosophers are com- 
ing forth full fledged idealists. The powerful polemics of Cousin 
were not needed to expose its weakness, its emptiness, its fearful 
tendency. But at this moment, if we mistake not the signs of 
the times, philosophy has come to the birth even amongst us. 
The system which already prevails here, which has been intimat- 
ed if not developed in a philosophical work, President Marsh’s 
commentary upon Coleridge, the system whose influence we 
could easily point out in changes that have occurred in some of 
our collegiate bodies,—those venerable institutions which some 
wit has said are anchored in the stream of time to do little more 
than measure the speed with which all moving things go by them, 
—this system is Idealism. We propose therefore to state what 
seem to us the wants and the dangers of idealism. We say again, 
that we are no friends to sensualism, that we think it as wrong 
as the absolute negation of all higher truth can make it. But if 
we must have idealism, let us at least know what it means, and 
what it refuses to mean. 
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Idealism admits art, law, science and religion to be realities ; 
and assumes to support, to illustrate and explain them. We say 
that it fails to do this. We must necessarily be brief in our en- 
deavours to prove our assertions. We will begin with the rela- 
tion of idealism to religion; not meaning thereby the peculiar 
doctrines of any form of religion, but its primal and fundamental 
truths. We assume that a system of philosophy which does not 
embrace them is imperfect, and if it deny or avoid them it is 
wrong; and we believe that a system which fails in regard to them 
is equally deficient or erroneous when measured by the tests of 
science, law or art. Locke left these truths untouched and un- 
assisted, to stand or fall as they might, because, according to his 
personal views, they lie without the rai.ze and scope of philoso- 
phy. The principles of his system in the hands of those who 
have since given it full development, of Condillac and other 
kindred spirits, utterly demolished religion. But idealism stands 
on different grounds; all its mighty names, from Plato to Kant 
and Schelling and Cousin declare it to be profoundly, essentially, 
entirely religious ; it is therefore fair to ask what this means. 
We assert that idealism, at least as hitherto developed, while 
claiming to be almost identical with religion, because all its axioms, 
principles and arguments lead irresistibly to the acknowledg- 
ment of a first cause, of a governing power, and of an eternal des- 
tiny, is nevertheless essentially irreligious, because it denies to 
the first cause, individual and personal existence, and throws 
around the power of God and the destiny of man, the fetiers of 
inexorable fate. 

It is impossible to say any thing of idealism without first es- 
tablishing the distinction which lies near its foundation ; we mean 
the distinction between subject and object. A distinction almost 
as old as philosophy ; for only the lowest sensualism could ad- 
vance one step without recognising the distinction between the 
materia circa quam, and the materia in qua. Nevertheless 
the prevailing influence of sensualism upon English minds and 
English language has confounded the words so entirely, that they 
are used indiscriminately and as if synonymous. Subject, among 
philosophical writers, usually means simply the I, the person 
thinking or acting, the mind that is the agent; and object signi- 
fies guicquid objicitur menti, whatever being out of the subject, 
that acts upon or towards. But this distinction is perhaps de- 
rived from another; subject being that entity in which qualities 
inhere, that which underlies them, swdjacet as their basis, and 
object is that entity towards which these qualities are exercised. 
Every quality supposes a subject, and the exercise of every quali- 
ty supposes an object. Now, we remark that idealism is essen- 
tially wrong and deficient because it leads to the denial of an ac- 
tual God. Thus Kant, while writing ethically, declares that a 
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transcendental law compels us to judge between good and evil, 
prior to experience and reasoning ; and he argues thence the reali- 
ty of immortality and God. Butin his more strictly philosophi- 
cal discussion, with exact fidelity to his idealism, and as a logical 
deduction from his premises, he says that we can have no odjec- 
tive knowledge of God, that there is no answering perception in 
the mind. Fichte follows Kant, and can find no place for an ob- 
jective God ; but idealism is matured and bears its true and ripen- 
ed fruit in Schelling’s celebrated Intellectual Intuition. This phi- 
losopher denies that we can have a subjective idea of God, for 
the reason that man is not infinite, and that only the infinite can 
comprehend the infinite ; but declares, that, by Intellectua! Intui- 
tion, which, elevated above Reason, or understanding, or con- 
sciousness, sees from its far height all things beneath as one, an- 
nihilates the distinction between subject and object, between con- 
sciousness and perception, between being and knowing,—by this 
ineffable act or faculty and by this only, can the idea of God be 
conceived. We can only understand this, as, on the one hand an 
admission that we may regard as God the influence acting in and 
through ourselves, and, on the other, a denial of the idea of God 
as actual and existing zt Aimsel/,as an object which reason and 
love in us as a subject may know and worship. Cousin does not 
say this; he says some things opposed to it, indeed some things 
irreconcilable with it; but hitherto we have looked in vain for 
any principle which can hold back his idealism from this abyss. 
It may be considered a beautiful effect of idealism, that it fills 
the world with God; unfortunately, it fails to discriminate be- 
tween that world and its creator. For all things in nature have 
qualities ; and though these qualities suppose a subject, we know 
only the aggregate of the qualities; and all the qualities of exter- 
nal entities are reducible to this, that they are forces acting in 
space, and all forces are reducible to the absolute force, the first 
cause being within all causes as their principle of causality, and 
thus God, who is in all these forces as their force, is by the next 
step, the forces themselves, and is all. But this does not satisfy 
us; it does not satisfy the first demand of religion; it gives an 
anima mundi, a soul of the world, but it does not give a God 
who made and governs a world which is not Him. 

Again, idealism rests upon and requires a distinction between 
reason and understanding. Be it so; we admit the distinction, 
and acknowledge the light which it casts upon many difficulties. 
We do not quarrel with the words, though we wish there were 
those in our language which could express the intended meaning 
more specifically. But we ask protection against the consequen- 
ces to which this distinction leads idealists. Understanding gives 
the notions and knowledges which we may confirm, and which, 
consequently, we may doubt; which men attain each in his own 
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way and measure and which are therefore different; which are 
limited and relative in their nature and contingent. But we con- 
ceive the existence of the things of which we thus form notions, 
only upon condition of other ideas which are absolute, infinite 
and certain; these last are the ideas of reason. Thus understand- 
ing reccives from the senses the notion of body, and can deal 
with it at pleasure; can expand or diminish it, reject or receive 
it, isolate or connect it, conceive itto be or not to be. But we 
can have no notion of any body without the idea of space, for 
we cannot conceive of any body unless we conceive of it as oc- 
cupying space. Historically, the idea of body is simultaneous 
with and as it were suggests the idea of space ; but logically and 
in entity, the notion of body implies the idea of space as its prior 
in essence, without which it cannot be, and as its prior in —* 
without which it cannot be conceived. Having the idea of a 
body, we may dismiss that idea, alter it as we will, and readily 
conceive of body as not being. But it is otherwise with space; 
the idea onee obtained, or rather once developed, and there it is, 
necessary, unlimited, unchanging, and absolute. We can con- 
ceive of space only in one way, and no two men can conceive of 
it differently; we cannot conceive of it as not existing, we can 
neither modify nor reject this idea. A similar difference will be 
found between other ideas of reason, such as time, substance, 
identity, cause, the infinite; and the notions of the understanding, 
such as succession, quality, person, phenomenon and the finite. 
Understanding then is strictly personal and individual; it is sub- 
ject certainly to the accidents, perhaps to the will of the indivi- 
dual; its notions are different in different individuals, and so dif- 
ferent, that in this difference, or based upon it, is every thing 
which makes individual identity manifest. It is just otherwise 
with reason; of which it is the essential character to ~be im- 
personal and exempt from individuality. The will has little to 
do with its ideas and accidents, nothing. No two men can have 
two different ideas of space, or of substance, or of identity, how- 
ever differently they may endeavour to explain the same idea. 
Hence, you have your own understanding and I have mine; but 
reason is one; it is not your reason nor my reason, but it is 
reason in you and in me. 


**It is certain that nothing is less personal than reason; that it does not belong 
to us as our own; and that it is reason alone, which, in developing itself, reveals 
to us from on high the truths which it imposes upon us immediately, and which 
we accept at once without consulting reflection. A wonderful and incontestable 
phenomenon, which identifies reason and faith in the primitive, irresistible and 
unreflective perception of truth.” Introduction, Lect. 6, p. 14. 

‘* Nothing is less personal than reason, particularly in pure affirmation; there- 
fore nothing is less subjective; and the truths which are thus given to us, are 
absolute truths. Subjective { admit in their relation to the me, in the whole phe- 
nomenon of consciousness, but objective inasmuch as they are independent. 
Truth is absolute, independent of our reason, as that which we call our reason 
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is independent of us. Reason is not subjective; the subject is me, is the person, 
the liberty, the will. Reason has none of the characters of personality and of 
poe Who ever said, my truth, and your truth?” Introduction, Lect. 6, pp. 

** [tis not we who make Reason; and so little is it individual, that its character 
is precisely the contrary of individuality, that is to say, is universality and neces- 
sity; for we owe to Reason the knowledge of necessary and universal truths, of 
those principles which we all obey, and which we cannot but obey.” Preface 
to Frag. Philos. p. 18. 

Would our readers see whither all this tends? It is enough to 
say, that reason, thus impersonated and deprived of individuality, 
reason, which is God, comes, in the hands of Bouterwek, (in his 
Religion der Vernunft,) to be an unconscious reason. An un- 
conscious reason ! a result not more absurd and contradictory and 
shocking to the intellect than it is cold and deadly in its influence 
on the heart. It is but justice to M. Cousin to say that he comes 
to no such conclusion as this, and he uses with fervour and un- 
questionable sincerity, language the most opposite. But we look 
in vain for an opposing principle. We know not how he can 
avoid this conclusion, if he continue to insist that idealism can 
reach a distinct conclusion concerning this problem, and yet 
hold what we suppose to be the essentials of idealism, to wit, 
that consciousness is the only fountain of psychology, and that 
psychology thus derived is the only basis of ontology. 

We have already stated Schelling’s axiom, that “ none but the 
infinite can comprehend the infinite.” If there be a redeemin 
principle in the philosophy of idealism, it is this. But the pride 
of intellect, and even the thirst for truth, tempt us to overlook this 
principle or explain it away; and the result is, as in the hands of 
Bouterwek, constructive atheism, or, as we fear it is with Cou- 
sin, indeterminate and barren generalities. Thus the following 
passage from the preface to the Fragmens Philosophiques may 
mean almost any thing; ‘reason is, to the letter, a revelation ; 
and a necessary and universal revelation which no man has 
wanted, and which enlighteneth every man upon his coming into 
the world. J/luminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc 
mundum. Reason is the necessary mediator between God and 
man; the Aoyos of Pythagoras and Plato, the word made flesh, 
an interpreter to God and ateacher to man, at once both God 
and man.’’? That he means well in this, we have neither the 
right nor the disposition to doubt; but we can find nothing in 
what we have seen of his works which enables us to understand 
precisely what he means; and we cannot but doubt, whether he 
could state his meaning in definite and fully intelligible terms. 

The idea of cause is another, in regard to which idealism soars 
far above sensualism, but soars only to lose itself in clouds. Itis 
true, that, when one thing happens, and thereupon another thing 
happens, the understanding receives from the senses nothing 
more than a knowledge of the fact; and sensualism can give no 
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answer to the argument of Hume. His argument leads to this; 
that we know nothing more of causation than that it is the con- 
nexion in time of an antecedent fact and a subsequent fact. 
Idealism admits this readily, so far as regards understanding ; but 
says that reason solves the difficulty, because the moment such 
a circumstance or any circumstance occurs, the rational idea of 
cause is immediately and necessarily developed ; that is, the mo- 
ment understanding notices a change, any change, reason instantly 
declares that the change was an effect, and sprang from a cause, 
and absolutely refuses to permit this declaration to be weakened, 
confirmed or modified by understanding. Upon this primary 
and rational idea of cause, all knowledge, belief and action rest. 
When an infant for the first time opens its eyes upon external 
objects, it acquires at once, and cannot but acquire and receive a 
perfect and immediate certainty that there is some other thing 
beside itself. The knowledge of subject and object, of the me 
and the nof-me, of ourselves and a world without us, stands 
firmly upon this foundation ; for reason knows and tells absolutely 
and at once, the first time with the same authority and explicit- 
ness as the last time, that every impression on the mind, every 
change in the mind, every event, every effect, has a cause. Thus 
then we acquire an unyielding belief of an objective world; nor 
can we acquire it otherwise; for without the idea of cause, no 
one would or could refer his sensations to external things as 
causes ; and we should therefore have no belief nor thought that 
any thing existed out of the me, that is, no other notion of exist- 
ence than consciousness would supply, were it not for that in- 
terior idea of cause, to which idea understanding, considered as 
distinct from reason, is wholly inadequate. 

Idealism does not stop here; whatever it cannot explain it de- 
nies, for it assumes to explain every thing ; and it adopts no prin- 
ciple which it may not and does not carry out to its logical results. 
Thus then it proceeds. All cause is divine; for the absolute 
cause is divine; and in the last analysis there is but one cause 
which acts through, in‘and by what we consider causes, although 
they are in fact only means, conditions and occasions. Now, we 
say, that in the first place, idealism fails to explain in what man- 
ner this reduction of all cause into unity and into the absolute 
and the divine, can coexist with the personality and actual free- 
dom of man. And, in the next, that God is not honoured by this 
sacrifice of man, because idealism, by the same reduction, con- 
founds the Deity with the aggregate of causes, forces and energies 
of this created world. Has M. Cousin, in reserve, a principle 
which, in this respect, can arrest the downward progress of ideal- 
_ and hold it on its culminating point? We have seen none 
such. ’ 

In a word, we object to idealism, that it admits but does not 
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explain, art, science, law, religion ; and that it scarcely recog- 
nises the existence of an external world, or any positive relation 
between that world and the world within. The reason of this is 
plain. I perceive any thing by my senses. I know that an im- 
pression is produced, that a change has been caused, and this cer- 
tainty cannot be weakened or taken away. There is then cer- 
tainly a cause; and I suppose the cause to be distinctly external, 
to be material; but reflection assures me that I cannot know 
what or where the cause is, with the same absolute certainty, as 
that it is. In the next place, while idealism leads at once, from 
whatever point it may proceed, to the acknowledgment of a 
first cause, yet, bound by the alternative of rejecting or explain- 
ing, it does reject the objective idea of the Divine, and in the 
stead of an actual, personal, existent God, it substitutes an uni- 
versal energy, a creative vis, a soul of the world, a mere uncon- 
scious reason constructed in its own image and likeness. 

We wish to acknowledge with sincerity and explicitness the 
great pleasure which M. Cousin’s works have given us; and to 
pay due homage to his erudition, his fearless independence, and 
his extraordinary genius. We hope the freedom of our censures 
will not be supposed to come from any hostility, or any wish to 
find or make faults; if we do not deceive ourselves they have a 
different origin. His works, as we have already said, are in pro- 
gress; and we doubt not that his mind and his system are in pro- 
gress too. His lectures every year give a new volume; and if, 
as we have been sorry to hear intimated, ill health should com- 
pel him to abandon public instruction, he must nevertheless 
write and publish if he lives, for such a mind cannot but over- 
flow. We look upon all his works as ¢ Fragmens Philosophi- 
ques ;”’ as very fragmentary and very philosophical. But we in- 
dulge the hope, that, as he proceeds, the fragments will be ga- 
thered into one. His skill in pulling down has prepared for him 
a good foundation, or at least, a clear one; and we shall be glad 
to find that he is able, hereafter, to crect upon it a permanent 
and habitable structure. 





Arr. 1V.—History of the Northmen, or Danes and Normans; 
Srom the earliest times, to the Conquest of England by Wil- 
liam of Normandy. By Henry Wuraton, Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Scandinavian and Icelandic Literary Societies at 
Copenhagen. London: 1831. 


Txovex the volume, of which we have given the title, was 
printed in London, it is the work of an American gentleman, al- 
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ready respectable cn account of his literary labours, and at pre- 
sent representing the United States at the Court of Denmark. It is 
a production which will increase his reputation as a writer and a 
scholar, and displays a love of inquiry, and an attention to his- 
torical pursuits, which dignify, while they assist the measures of 
the diplomatist. 

Perhaps Mr. Wheaton has erred in giving his work the title 
of a history, and thus leading the reader to expect a minuteness 
and fulness of information, which he will not find. A history 
of the Northmen might be reasonably supposed to embrace a vast 
collection of facts, connected with the settlement of many, and 
the progress of all the nations of Europe, and to demand a pa- 
tient investigation, and doubtful solution, of many questions, 
which have proved the most embarrassing to the annalists of the 
middle ages. It would require the delineation and the estimate 
of the characters and actions of the most renowned individuals, 
who flitted across remarkable scenes of barbarism, of chivalry, 
and of conquest, by land and sea, during two or three centuries. 
It would include an inquiry into the origin of the laws, customs, 
language, and forms of government, which long existed in Eu- 
rope, for in all of them may be distinctly seen, as it is strongly 
marked, the impression made by these barbarians upon the in- 
stitutions of the countries which they overran. 

It does not appear, however, except from the title page, that 
so minute or elaborate a work was the object of the author. 
Placed in a situation where copious materials were thrown before 
him, he availed himself of those not yet well known, at least 
among American or English writers, and has made a work, agree- 
able in itself, and affording a good guide to any one who may be 
disposed to enter, with all the intentions and requisites of an his- 
torian, into a field as yet but partially explored. His residence 
at Copenhagen, and an intimate acquaintance with the men of let- 
ters, as well as the statesmen, of Denmark, have afforded him 
opportunities far better than usually fall to the lot of those who 
become annalists of a foreign and remote people, and he has 
not neglected the advantages thus thrown before him. He has 
opened to the rest of the world, fountains of agreeable and useful 
knowledge, hitherto chiefly, if not entirely, sealed. He has re- 
sorted in general to the original sources of information, found in 
the multiplied collections of the learned men and associations of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and to the ancient historical 
songs and sagas written in the Icelandic, or old Scandinavian 
language, which prevailed in those kingdoms until the formation 
of the present living tongues. 

These works, which are very numerous and minute, have been 
illustrated by the Danish scholars, with a diligence and critical 
skill, not surpassed by the antiquarian labours of any other country. 
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They embrace, too, authentic and valuable monuments of remote 
historical events, superior to those possessed by the other nations 
of modern, or perhaps of ancient Europe. They are not scanty 
chronicles of monks, or narratives transformed from the works of 
Greek and Roman writers, but they are the rude tales of a people 
who knew and cared for no chieftains but those who dwelt amid 
their own frozen mountains, or wandered over their own narrow 
seas; whose mythology or religion was but a romantic relation of 
their own fierce passions; and whose national vanity was best 
pleased by the often repeated songs of bards, who would dwell 
upon and exaggerate all the exploits which extended their power, 
or brought to their shores the wealth of nations whom they deem- 
ed it honourable to plunder. 

It has been necessary, in using these narratives, carefully to sift 
the authentic facts from the fables with which they are of necessity 
blended, and to reconcile them with the ascertained annals of 
other nations. This task Mr. Wheaton has accomplished with 
success. We do not think that he has always maintained, with 
sufficient care, the unity and continuity of the narrative, nor has 
his picture sufficient broadness or scope to impress the reader 
with a general view of the life anc conquests of a people, cer- 
tainly among the most remarkable of modern times, and who 
were actuated throughout by a singular but uniform spirit of 
barbarian enterprise. His work is rather a series of sketches 
than a picture; but the sketches are interesting in themselves, 
and frequently display much beauty of composition, as well as 
much information, novel to most readers, on the exploits, the 
fables, and the literature of the north. 

The circumstances we have mentioned, render it difficult to do 
justice to all the merits of the work, in the few pages we have to 
devote to it. They are best perceived in a perusal of the book 
itself, where the reader finds in each chapter some subject of lite- 
rature, or mythology, or chivalry, to attract his particular notice. 
We prefer therefore to offer a rapid narrative, somewhat more 
connected, but much less minute than that of Mr. Wheaton, of 
the settlement and conquests of the Northmen, illustrating it 
from his own pages by the most striking scenes he has described, 
and by some of the beautiful sketches he has collected of the 
poetry and superstition of the northern nations. 

We cannot doubt that a volume in all respects so honourable 
to the literary character of the country, and so agreeable in itself, 
has already attracted the notice of the American booksellers; in- 
deed we are surprised that it has not been already published 
here. The residence of the author at Copenhagen, where the 
work is dated, in April last, may account for this delay, as well 
as for a few errors of orthography and grammar which have been 
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suffered to creep into the London edition. These should be cor- 
rected. 

The first settlement of the European peninsula by the human 
race, is involved in obscurity almost impenetrable. The re- 
searches of many intelligent men, into the origin of languages, 
of customs, of traditions and other circumstances connected with 
it, afford a very feeble light, and lead us to doubt whether any 
inferences drawn from them are correct. It seems however a 
just conclusion from these investigations, as well as from the most 
ancient written evidence, that the original seat of mankind was 
far to the east, in the old continent, and that the western portion 
was peopled by successive migrations. Of those which reached 
the sea coast of the Mediterranean, we have the best and earliest 
records. Communion with one another, exchange of produc- 
tions, commercial intercourse, and the necessities of social com- 
pact where these existed, rapidly gave rise to the arts and institu- 
tions of civilized life. The sea enabled small bands of men to 
seek for places where they could establish themselves with profit. 
Colonies were scattered all along its shores, and the early settle- 
ment of Europe, consisting of small and independent tribes, may 
be traced with accuracy, to a very remote period, on the coasts of 
the Mediterranean. The migrations from the farther east, which 
were made over the vast plains and forests of the central conti- 
nent, differed entirely in their character. The pastoral and the 
warlike habits of the emigrants, kept them together in large 
tribes. As they increased in numbers, they spread themselves in 
considerable bodies towards the west. They required wide 
tracts of land for the herds which they supported, or the animals 
they pursued in the chase. They made few and slow advances 
in social institutions; and they have left almost no vestiges of 
their progress, but the remains of their dialects incorporated in- 
to modern languages, and an occasional notice by some writer of 
a more civilized nation, who chanced to hear of them from an ad- 
venturous traveller or an enterprising warrior. As the popula- 
tion of the original seats became more dense, new waves of emi- 
gration rolled towards the west, and the first tribes were either 
driven onward, swept over, or mingled with their hardier suc- 
cessors. 

The earliest of these invaders, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the greater part of Europe, were in all probability the Celts, 
who had wandered from the east as far as the forests of central 
Germany, and thence extended themselves to the most western 
limits of the continent in Britain, Ireland and France. Their 
migrations were there stopped by the Atlantic Ocean. They be- 
came known to history only as they approached the shores of 
the Mediterranean, which had long been settled by the colonists 
of Egypt and Phoenicia, and when they crossed in their migra- 
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tions the Pyrenees and the Alps, they met with arace of men, 
much farther advanced in civilization than the rude inhabitants 
of forests. These invasions were caused by the pressure of new 
nations of barbarians from the east, by whom the Celts were 
forced entirely into the countries westward of the Rhine, and 
into the British islands. Their successors in the plains of Poland 
and Germany were the Finns, who spread themselves chiefly 
towards the unoccupied regions of the north, and have left to 
this day traces of their settlement around the shores of the Bal- 
tic. The Sclavyonians, who succeeded the Finns, drove the 
latter from what possessions they retained in the eastern part 
of Europe, and subjugated a portion of them. The residue of 
the Finns were hemmed in, among the cold regions they had 
settled in the north, of which the greater portion was subse- 
quently known by the general name of Scandinavia; but the 
traces of their language, their manners, and their personal pecu- 
liarities, are still distinctly to be discovered, through all the 
countries they overran, from the Baltic to the Caspian. As each 
of these nations extended itself, various tribes, sprung from the 
same stock, occupied different portions of the country, and gra- 
dually separated from one another, merely retaining the general 
characteristics of the primitive race. 

After the whole of Europe, to the north of the Pyrenees, the 
Alps and the Danube, had thus been peopled by the Celts, the 
Finns, and the Sclavonians, a new and bolder race, who have im- 
pressed their marks yet more indelibly on a large portion of the 
continent, became its possessors. These were the Teutones or 
Goths, the immediate ancestors of the present nations of Germany. 
Comparatively small, at first, in their numbers, and taking possess- 
ion of the southern shore of the Baltic, they soon spread them- 
selves to the north, the south, and the west. They drove the Finns 
still further towards the Arctic circle, maintaining with them a 
war embittered by religious rancour, and they occupied the pe- 
ninsulas of Scandinavia as well as the fine islands contiguous to 
them.» The Saxons, the Frisians, the Franks, the Jutes, and 
the various tribes which, to the south of the Baltic possessed all 
Germany ; and those which drove the Celts into the western parts 
of France, and settled in the rich countries west of the Rhine, 
were of the same Gothic race, and returning as it were on their 
own course, we find them extending towards the south-east as far 
as the Euxine and the Volga. 

It was among this people, that about a century before Christ, 
arose one of those men, who, connecting a superstitious venera- 
tion with a warlike spirit, have so frequently made themselves 
in life the rulers, and after death the divinities of barbarous na- 
tions. Among that portion of the Goths who had retraced their 
steps and migrated from the north towards the south-east, was 
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a tribe settled on the eastern shores of the Tanasquisl or the Ta- 
nais, in a country called Asaland or Asaheimr. Here, according 
to the legend which is preserved in the most ancient histories of 
the Scandinavians, ruled Odin, a chieftain who was regarded not 
less with religious than with warlike zeal. His chief ministers 
were twelve pontiffs, who at once presided in the temples, and 
administered the laws; and in his kingdom were celebrated vast 
sacrifices, which made it sacred among the Gothic nations. 
With such a people the rites of piety and of battle were the 
same. The fierce deities were supposed to delight in fields of 
slaughter, and the stern spirit of a conqueror was allied to that 
of a god. Odin learned to blend the two successfully together. 
Asgard, his capital, became the seat of a new faith, and when, 
like all the residences of those wandering tribes, every vestige 
of its site was lost, its name became that of the paradise of the 
followers of its chief. From this place he extended his conquests 
to the west and the north, sometimes by the military prowess of 
his immediate followers, the tribe of A“sir or Sviar, the Suiones 
of Tacitus, but more frequently and effectually by the religious 
zeal he inspired. His own march seems to have been from the 
shores of the Tanais to those of the Baltic, and his ultimate seat 
was fixed in the present Swedish province of Upland. His re- 
ligion and his sway spread, however, in a greater or less de- 
gree, over all the Gothic tribes, of Germany as well as Scandi- 
navia, and the remnants of the Celto-Finnish race, known by 
the name of Jotnar, were driven among the mountains and fast- 
nesses of Norway. There however they long continued to pre- 
serve the worship of Thor, whom the primitive people of the 
north regarded as the elder and most beneficent of deities. From 
the legendary records of those countries, Mr. Wheaton has trans- 
lated the following account of this Mahomet of the northern 
barbarians. 

** When Odin and his followers came to the North, he taught the people those 
arts and mysteries which have ever since been cultivated there. I will tell how 
it came to pass that he had such power and influence over other men. |Now the 
case was this: his person was comely and his countenance mild and benignant 
to his friends, but to his enemies dreadful to behold; such was his wonder- 
ful power of changing at will his form and face. He knew also how to sing 
lays, and his pontiffs were called masters of the lay, because they first in- 
troduced this art into the North. He could look into futurity; could strike his 
enemies with blindness or deafness, or sudden panic, and dull the edge of their 
weapons, whilst he rendered his own warriors invincible with magic spells. He 
could transform himself at pleasure into any bird, beast, fish, or serpent, and fly 
in an instant to the uttermost parts of the earth, whilstyhis body remained all the 
time ina trance. He could with a single word extinguish fire, still the raging 
sea, direct the course of the winds, and raise the dead. He had a wonderful 
ship called Skidbladnir, in which he could sail over the great ocean, yet so small 
that he could wrap it up asa piece of cloth. He understood the arts of divina- 
tion, and carried about with him the embalmed head of Mimir, from whose re- 


sponses he obtained a knowledge of what was passing in the remotest lands. 
He had also two ravens who could speak, and flew on his behests to the utter- 
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most parts of the earth. All these arts he imparted to others by means of 
Runes, and Jays, and magic songs, which he taught to the priests and priestesses. 
He commanded the dead to be burned, and their wealth to be consumed on 
the same funeral pile, so that they might take with them to Valhall all that they had 
enjoyed on earth. The ashes he ordered to be buried in the ground, or thrown 
into the sea, and tumuli to be erected in memory of those whose lives and ac- 
tions rendered them worthy of that honour, with stone monuments (Bautastei- 
nar,) to the most distinguished. He established solemn festivals, at which sa- 
crifices were offered, first at the beginning of winter, for a prosperous year; 
secondly, in the middle of winter, for a fruitful season; and lastly, in the sum- 
mer, for victory over their enemies. 

** Now it came to pass that Odin died, and in his last sickness ordered his 
body to be wounded with a spear, in order to appropriate to himself all those 
that are killed in battle, declaring that he was going to Godheim, there to pre- 
ay a seat of joy for his friends. The Sviar persuade themselves that he actual- 
ly returned to As-gard, there to enjoy eternal life. From this time, men 
began still more to have faith in Odin, and to offer him vows. He oft appeared 
to the Sviar, as they thought, especially before great battles. ‘Io some he pro- 
mised victory, others he invited to his hall: both esteemed their lot equally hap- 
py- After his death, Odin was placed on a funeral pile, and burnt with great 
pomp. In those days men believed that the higher the flame of the funeral pile 
ascended, so much higher would be the seat of the deceased in heaven, and the 
more wealth was burnt with his body, so much richer would he be in heaven.” 


After the death of Odin, the Sviar, or Suiones, as the leading 
tribe, governed by the pontiff kings his immediate descendants, 
and having the custody of the great temple he had erected at Sig- 
tun, the principal seat of the new superstition, seem to have ac- 
quired some ascendency. It was however merely that of a religi- 
ous kind. All the tribes of the Goths maintained a political inde- 
pendence, and, as they become known about this time to authen- 
tic history, are distinguished by separate names. 

The adventurous spirit which they had hitherto displayed, was 
restrained by the vigorous arm of a nation, which, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, had been advancing rapidly in civilization 
and in power, while they were slowly peopling their forests 
with barbarians. The Romans, having crossed the Alps, had 
subdued Gaul and Britain, and for several centuries the dread of 
them, and the occasional interference of their armies, effectual] 
confined the Goths beyond the Rhine and the German coal 
Within these, which were the northern limits they were willing 
to fix for their empire—the Saxons, the Franks and the other 
tribes to the south of the Eyder and the Baltic, known particu- 
larly as Germans; and those to the north of that boundary, inha- 
biting the peninsulas and islands of Scandinavia, and bearing the 
more general appellation of Northmen or Normans, continued to 
increase in numbers, though they changed in few respects their 


wild manners or their rude superstitions. They presented very, 


few of the features of a regular government. ‘The boldest war- 
riors among them were indeed a kind of chiefs or monarchs, 
but their influence depended more upon those personal qualities 
which attract the favour and win the imagination of a barbarous 
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people, than on any regular or acknowledged right of sovereign- 
ty. Among the tribes dwelling on the margin, either of the 
Baltic or German ocean, a spirit of maritime adventure early 
arose. The same love of plunder and war which the inland tribes 
displayed among their mountains and forests, those on the coasts 
delighted to seek in their squadrons of frail barks, with which 
they sailed from promontory to promontory, plundering the rude 
people, their own savage brethren, who dwelt along those in- 
hospitable shores. The younger sons of the chiefs, or jarls as 
they were called, found in this a fruitful field for adventure, and 
gladly broke from their inferiority and subjection on land, to 
rule and plunder on the waves. The bravest of the Northmen 
were thus launched upon the deep, the occupation of a pirate 
became not only lawful but full of honour and renown, and the 
title of a Vikingar or sea-king was proudly sought for among all 
the Gothic tribes who bordered on the ocean. Of this singular 
state of society or barbarism, Mr. Wheaton gives an animated 
picture. 


* Religion too had its influence in promoting this spirit of adventurous enter- 
prise. That professed by the people of the North bore the impress of a wild 
and audacious spirit, such as, according to tradition, marked the character of its 
founder. Whatever distinction of sects may have existed among the Northern 
pagans, and however various the objects of their worship, the favourite god of 
the Vikingar was a Mars and a Moloch. The religion of Odin stimulated the 
desire of martial renown and the thirst of blood, by promising the joys of Valhall 
as the reward of those who fell gloriously in battle. His ministering spirits, the 
Valkyrur hovered over the bloody field, watched the fortune of battle, and 
snatching the souls of those who were doomed to fall, bore them away to the 
blissful presence of the god of war. Those who adhered to the more ancient 
deities of the North, or rejected indiscriminately all the national objects of reli- 
gious worship, were animated by a still wilder and more lawless spirit. Some 
of these chieftains carried their audacity so far as to defy the gods themselves. 

“ Their national freedom, and that proud and independent bearing which al- 
ways marks the Barbarian character, contributed to swell this lofty spirit, which 
was also fomented by the songs extemporised or recited by the Skalds in praise 
of martial renown, or the glorious exploits of their ancestors. The kings and 
other chieftains were surrounded by Champions, who were devoted to their for- 
tunes, and dependent upon their favour for advancement. These warriors were 
sqmetimes seized with a sort of phrenzy—a furor Martis,—produced by their 
excited imaginations dwelling upon the images of war and glory,—and perhaps 
increased by those potations of stimulating hquors, in which the people of the 
North, like other uncivilized tribes, indulged to great excess. When this mad- 
ness was upon them, these Orlandos committed the wildest extravagances, at- 
tacked indiscriminstely friends and foes, and even waged war against inanimate 
nature—the rocks and trees. At other times, they defied each other to mortal 
combat in some lonely and desert isle. The ancient language of the North had 
a particular term appropriated to distinguish the Champions who were subject 
to this species of martial insanity. They were called Berserker, and the name 
occurs so frequently in the Sagas, that we must conclude that this disease pre- 

.vailed, generally, among the Vikingar, who passed their lives in roving the seas 
in search of spoil and adventures. 

* Even the female sex did not escape this wide spread contagion of martial 
fury, and the love of wild and perilous adventure. Women of illustrious birth 
sometimes became pirates and roved the seas. More frequently, however, they 
shared the toils and dangers of land-battles. These Amazons were called 
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Skjild-meyar, or Virgins of the Shield. ‘The romantic Sagas are filled with the 
most striking traits of their heroic bearing. In the Vélsunga-saga, we have the 
romantic tale of Alfhilda, daughter of Sigurdr, king of the Ostrogoths, who was 
chaste, brave, and fair. She was always veiled from the gaze of vulgar curiosi- 
ty, and lived in a secluded bower, where she was guarded by two Champions of 
prodigious strength and valour. Sigurdr had proclaimed, that whoever aspired 
to his daughter’s hand must vanquish the two gigantic Champions,—his own life 
to be the forfeit if he failed in the perilous enterprise. Alf, a young Sea-King, 
who had already signalized himself by his heroic exploits, encountered and slew 
the two Champions; but Alfhilda herself was not disposed to surrender tamely. 
She boldly put to sea with her female companions, all clothed, like herself, in 
male attire, and completely armed for war. They fell in with a fleet of Vikin- 
gar, who having just lost their chieftain, elected the intrepid heroine for his suc- 
cessor. She continued thus to rove the Baltic sea, at the head of this band of 
pirates, until the wide spread fame of her exploits came to the ear of Alf, her 
suitor, who gave chase to her squadron, and pursued it into the gulf of Finland. 
The brave Alfhilda gave battle. Alf boarded the bark of the princess, who 
made a gallant and obstinate resistance, until her helmet being cloven open by 
one of his Champions, disclosed to their astonished view the fair face and lovely 
looks of his coy mistress, who, being thus vanquished by her magnanimous lover, 
no longer refuses him the hand he had sought, whilst his gallant Champion es- 
pouses one of her fair companions.” 


While, as we have remarked, the Romans exerted their sway 
as far as the limits of their empire, the barbarians, both by land 
and sea, were confined to the regions in which they were origi- 
nally settled. As the outposts of that mighty people were weak- 
ened by internal decay, they ceased to present a formidable bar- 
rier. The contiguous plains of Gaul offered a tempting garden 
to those who were dispersed along the eastern banks of the 
Rhine; and the fleets of those seated on the sea, ventured across 
the German ocean, to try what chances of spoil existed for them 
on the forbidden shores of Britain, and the northern coasts of 
Gaul. It would be far beyond the scope of this article, to trace 
or even to allude to the successive inroads of barbarians who 
invaded the Roman empire.’ Their history embraces the most 
eventful portion of that of the middle ages, and relates to na- 
tions and conquests almost innumerable. In the tract of time, 
however, over which we have hastily passed, we have seen the 
natural separation which occurred between the Gothic tribes of 
Germany and of Scandinavia, and it will be sufficient to collect 
from the pages of Mr. Wheaton the story of their principal con- 
quests and settlements, when left at liberty to pursue their plans 
of migration. 

The German portion of the Gothic tribes were the most fa- 
vourably situated for inroads upon the Roman empire; and their 
contiguity to it had undoubtedly improved their military skill. 
It was therefore as early as the fifth century after Christ, that the 
Franks, one of these tribes, living on the eastern bank of the 
Rhine, taking advantage of the weakness of the Romans, estab- 
lished themselves in Gaul, the greater part of which they soon 
overran, and reduced beneath their sway. About the same time, 
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the tribes who were settled along the sea coast, northward from the 
mouth of the same river, and who were known by the gene- 
ral name of Saxons, began their expeditions to the opposite 
shores of England. In an interval of four hundred years, the 
former had succeeded in establishing a powerful and united mon- 
archy in France, and the latter in Britain. The Christian reli- 
gion had been introduced into both nations, and the invaders 
from Germany had assumed all the character of original pos- 
sessors. 

With the Northmen, or Scandinavian Goths, the progress of 
improvement as of conquest was less rapid. While their south- 
ern brethren had been thus assuming the character of older and 
more civilized communities, they still led, amid their remote and 
frozen forests and on their rough seas, the life of plunder and 
enterprise we have described, and in the progress of time they 
came to look upon the Franks and the Saxons as objects of con- 
quest and of plunder, as the latter had regarded the previous 
inhabitants of Britain and Gaul, when deserted by the Romans. 
They had however made some improvement in the pursuits 
which they followed and loved. They had learnt to build better 
ships, to equip larger fleets, and to conduct their warlike expedi- 
tions, whether by sea or land, with increased skill. It is in the 
eighth century, that, issuing from the Baltic and from their more 
- confined seas, we begin to find the Scandinavians or Northmen 
noticed as a race of adventurers and conquerors, who were to 
leave their traces among the history of most European nations. 

To the love of plunder and adventure, inherent in their race, 
was now added the bitterness of religious hatred. The followers 
of Odin, had learnt the cruelties that had been committed by the 
converted Franks, on the Pagans who dwelt eastward of the 
Rhine, and it became a sacred duty to avenge their wrongs, and 
to extirpate the new faith. Hence they made the monasteries 
and churches the peculiar objects of attack and plunder, and they 
cherished with deeper zeal their own pagan rites. 

The expeditions of the Northmen beyond the Baltic, began to 
be pursued with a vigorous and determined spirit of conquest dur- 
ing the ninth century. Commencing with the most remote isl- 
ands of the north, they extended along the western shores of the 
ocean as far as the Mediterranean. In some places they were at- 
tended with rapid and entire conquest, in others they resulted in 
temporary settlements or in momentary plunder. 

The most northern of these expeditions was to the island of 
Iceland, which was colonized by the Northmen, and which still 
remains annexed to the countries from which they issued. We 
cannot doubt that in those days it presented the same wild and 
dreary aspect as at present; and in its icebound shores, its burn- 
ing mountains, and its plains of sterile lava, even the inhabitant 
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of Norwegian hills could have found few of the charms of nature. 
Yet there is always a delusion to the adventurer in his discove- 
ries. His wishes are rewarded, or he meets with unexpected 
islands in the midst of the deep. His cheered spirit imparts beau- 
ties which his more sober senses would not have discovered ; and 
on his return he describes scenes which his countrymen long to 
behold, but which they search for in vain. Such were the tales 
the Northmen took home, of the wild island they had discovered 
in the frozen seas which surround the pole. 


** According to them, it was a delightful climate and plentiful soil, and one of 
them could only impart an adequate idea of its richness and fertility, by asserting 
that ‘milk dropped from every plant, and butter from every twig.’ The ru- 
mour soon spread over the North of this new and goodly land, where it was said 
that the domestic animals could subsist in the open air in the midst of winter, 
wood was abundant, the waters were plentifully stored with salmon and other 
fish, and the neighbouring seas abounded with whales and walrusses: ‘ this was 
the land where man might live free from the tyranny of kings and lords.’ In 
short, it seemed to justify the eulogium which the partiality of the natives con- 
tinues to bestow upon it, that ‘Iceland is the best land on which the sun 
shines.’ ” 


Allured by this description, Ingoif, a chieftain of Norway who 
was obliged to fly from his country, soon collected a colony with 
which he sought the shores of the newly discovered island. He 
was speedily followed by other illustrious exiles, and the country 
was soon peopled and divided among a number of petty kings 
and chiefs, each of whom was the pontiff as well as the patriarch 
of his clan. As the followers, in that free spirit which so gene- 
rally subsisted among the Northern nations, were allowed to hold 
separate property, upon paying a small rent to the chief and to 
the church, the state of society was a mixture of the feudal and 
patriarchal, within the jurisdiction of each superior chief. This 
character was confirmed by their peculiar situation, which compel- 
led them to assume the habits of a peaceful and domestic people, 
and to abandon that spirit of adventure and conquest which they 
might be supposed to inherit from their forefathers. 

In the progress of time however, as the population increased, 
the various little communities, among which the island was divid- 
ed, felt the want of some common umpire to decide the dissen- 
sions, which could not but arise among rival tribes or clans. Imi- 
tating the example set them by the states of Greece, when scarce- 
ly less civilized than themselves, they selected a single legislator, 
who like Solon, or Lyeurgus, formed from the reflections of his 
own mind, from his acquaintance with the peculiar situations, ha- 
bits and wants of the people, and from an observation of the insti- 
tutions of other countries, acquired by travelling for that purpose, 
a code which was readily and gratefully adopted by all the inha- 
bitants of the island, convened in one general assembly. The laws 
of Ulfijot, the legislator of Iceland, exist nowhere at present in 
a perfect form, but in their municipal regulations they were pro- 
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bably framed after the model of the customary law of the parent 
country, with an adaptation to the peculiar condition of the island. 
In their political character, they blended, with something of the 
feudal regulations which are the natural offspring of a rude and 
warlike age, republican features that nourished a proud spirit of 
personal independence, and fostered at first deeds of adventurous 
pire og: and at length the arts which improve and adorn hu- 
man life. 


‘* The Icelandic legislators, following the indications pointed out by nature, 
divided the whole island into four great quarters, or Viertel, called, in the Ice- 
landic tongue, Fjerdingar. In each of these they established a chief magistrate, 
who was chosen by the free voice of the people, and whose office very much re- 
sembled that of the Godi before-mentioned. These quarters were again divided 
into smaller districts, in which all the freemen, possessed of landed property, had 
a voice in the public assembly. The great national assembly, or assize of the 
island, at which all the freeholders had a right to participate, by themselves or 
their delegates, was held annually, and was called the Ji-thing. The place of 
meeting was situated on a level plain on the shores of the lake of Thing-valle, 
and was called Lég-bergit, or the Law-Mount. It is at this day a wild and drea- 
ry scene, the surrounding country having been convulsed and torn to pieces by 
volcanic eruptions; but it must always have presented a striking picture, suited 
to the solemnity of the occasion which brought together the assembled people 
of Iceland. The national assembly continued to be held at this place for eight 
centuries, until it was removed, a few years since, to a more convenient spot, but 
one less hallowed in popular opinion by its venerable antiquity and historical as- 
sociations. The president of this assembly was chosen for life, and was called 
Légsdgomadr, or Promulgator of the Law. After the introduction of book-° 
writing, the book of the law was deposited in his hands, and he naturally became 
its most authoritative expounder. For nearly two centuries after its enactment, 
the laws of Ulfijot were preserved by tradition only, being for that purpose re- 
cited annually by the Logsdégomadr in the national assembly; from which we 
may readily infer how extremely simple they must have been in their details, and 
how great the latitude of interpretation indulged by this magistrate. Like all 
other systems of unwritten law, and this was /iterally such, it attributed great 
weight to the authority of precedents, which also were preserved in the same 
manner with the original laws themselves—by oral tradition. When the laws 
came afterwards to be reduced to a written text, those precedents, which had 
acquired the force of law, were incorporated into the code. 


Under the new system of laws, and a succession of Lagmen, 
the commonwealth of Iceland continued for centuries, maintain- 
ing an uncertain connexion with the parent country, though oc- 
casionally torn by internal dissensions of the most implacable 
character. About the close of the tenth century these dissen- 
sions were for a time increased by the introduction of Christian- 
ity, but the prudent conduct of the missionaries during twenty 
years, and of the Lagman of the time, succeeded by degrees in 
reconciling all the inhabitants to the new faith. Its introduction 
formed an era in the character of this remote people. It seems 
to have inspired them with a wiser spirit of adventurous enter- 
prise, and to have diffused or called forth a display of intellectual 
attainments far beyond that which their situation or the age 
would have led us to expect. 

The Icelanders planted a colony on the verdant shores of a 
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new continent to the south-west, which had been discovered a 
few years before by some adventurers, and named Greenland ; 
and their missionaries are said to have maintained a church there 
for four hundred years. From this colony, their ancient chro- 
nicles assert, that companies of successive adventurers explored 
the coasts far to the south. An account of several of these voy- 
ages is preserved, and gne is said to have extended so far to the 
south, that the shortest day was found to be nine hours long. 
Here they wintered; and meeting with wild grape-vines, which 
were recognised as such by one of the party who had been in the 
wine countries of Europe, they named the place Vinland. Sub- 
sequent expeditions were said to have been made to the same 
spot, as well as to other places along the coast to the south of 
Greenland. The accounts of these, however, are indistinct, and 
uncertain. ‘The scanty resources of the Ieclanders, in those rude 
times, were not such as to enable them to secure a flourishing 
colony, amid the forests and against the warlike barbarians they 
were obliged to encounter; and even the evidence of the exist- 
ence of these expeditions might be deemed doubtful, were they 
not in accordance with the dispositions and conduct of the peo- 
ple by whom they are said to have been made. 

Of their intellectual attainments we can speak with more cer- 
tainty. The missionaries who introduced Christianity, carried 
with them the Roman letters. The learned men of Iceland soon 
adapted them to their own language, before they had been so 
used in the parent country, and thus preserved it in the former 
while it disappeared in the latter. The facility this afforded 
could not be neglected. Among a people who loved to listen to 
the tales recited by their skalds or poets; who dwelt with delight 
on the history of the exploits of their heroes; who placed in the 
mouths of their gods dialogues and songs; the power of recording 
and preserving what they loved to hear and to recur to, amid the 
long winters which darkened their polar shores, and closed the 
ocean to their adventurous barks, was carefully cherished. 


“‘ The arts of peace,” says Mr. Wheaton, ‘* were successfully cultivated by the 
free and independent Icelanders. Their Arctic isle was not warmed by a Grecian 
sun, but their hearts glowed with the fire of freedom. The natural divisions of 
the country by ice-bergs and lava streams, insulated the people from each other, 
and the inhabitants of each valley and each hamlet formed, asit were, an indepen- 
dentcommunity. ‘These were again reunited in the general national assembly of 
the Al-thing, which might not be unaptly likened to the Amphyctionic council or 
Olympic games, where all the tribes of the nation convened to offer the common 
rites of their religion, to decide their mutual differences, and to listen to the 
lays of the Skald, which commemorated the exploits of their ancestors. 

**The ancient literature of the North was not confined to the poetical art. 
The Skald recited the praises of kings and heroes in verse, whilst the Saga-man 
recalled the memory of the past in prose narratives. ‘Tie talent for story-telling, 
as wellas that of poctical invention, was cultivated and highly improved by 
practice. The prince’s hall, the assembly of the people, the solemn feasts of sa- 
crifice, all presented occasions for the exercise of this delightful art. The me- 
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mory of past transactions was thus handed down from age to age in an unbroken 
chain of tradition, and the ancient songs and Sagas were preserved until the in- 
troduction of book-writing gave them a fixed and durable record. A young Ice- 
lander, Thorstein Frode, was entertained at the court of Harald Hardrade, asa 
Saga-man or story-teller, and often amused the king and his courtiers in this man- 
ner. As the great Jule festival, or Christmas, approached, the king, observing 
him to become serious and melancholy, apprehended that his stock of stories 
might be nearly exhausted. On being asked the question, Thorstein confessed 
that he had indeed but a single story left, and that one he did not like to tell, be- 
cause it related to the deeds of the king himself in foreign lands. Being en- 
couraged by Harald, he at last narrated the story to the great satisfaction of the 
king, who asked him where he had learnt it. Thorstein answered that he had 
been in the constant habit of attending the Al-thing, or annual national assembly 
of Iceland, where he had heard different parts of this Saga at different times, 
until he had firmly imprinted it on his memory. 

** Story and song were thus united together, and the memory was strengthen- 
ed by this constant cultivation, so as to be the safe depositary of the national his- 
tory and poetry. A striking example of the degree to which this faculty was 
cultivated, is given in the Saga of a famous Icelandic Skald, who sung before king 
Harald Sigurdson sixty different lays in one evening, and, being asked if he 
knew any more, declared that these were only the half of what he could sing. 

** The interesting scene presented to this day in every Icelandic family, in the 
long nights of winter, is a living proof of the existence of this ancient custom. 
No sooner does the day close, than the whole patriarchal family, domestics and 
all, are seated on their couches in the principal apartment, from the ceiling of 
which the reading and working lamp is suspended; and one of the family, se- 
lected for that purpose, takes his seat near the lamp, and begins to read some 
favourite Saga, or it may be the works of Klopstock and Milton, (for these have 
been translated into Icelandic) whilst all the rest attentively listen, and are at the 
same time engaged in their respective occupations. From the scarcity of print- 
ed books in this poor and sequestered country, in some families the Sagas are re- 
cited by those who have committed them to memory, and there are still instances 
of itinerant orators of this sort, who gain a livelihood during the winter by going 
about from house to house repeating the stories they have thus learnt by heart.” 


It was the very first effort of the learned men of Iceland, after 
the introduction of letters, to reduce to writing these traditional 
ms and histories. As early as 1056, Semund, an ecclesiastic 
of the island, collected all the manuscripts already written in 
the new characters, and a variety of oral traditions from co- 
temporary skalds. These he arranged into a work called the 
Edda, which still exists. It preserves the characters, exploits, 
and superstitions of the Northmen, and records in its rude fables 
that mixture of fiction and of truth, with which the skalds loved 
to describe the deeds of human heroes as well as of their gods. 
The manner in which this ancient poetical work was thus 
formed, accounts for its want of unity, and the various nature of 
different portions of it. It presents nowhere a continuous narra- 
tive either historical or aie but it consists of different lays, 
some of which are mythological, some historical, and others con- 
taining merely the fictions and the reflections which were hasti- 
ly thrown out by the men who were at once the poets and the 
instructors of that rude age. The different poems may however 
be arranged, according to their subjects and style, into four classes ; 
the mystical, the didactic, the mythological, aud the historical. 
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They display, however, through the whole of these, that admix- 
ture of the fabulous and superstitious, which was inseparable 
from the feelings, and of course from the writings, of so remote 
an age and nation. 

The mystical portion of the Edda of Semund contains, in a 
dark and often unintelligible style, the prophecies of those women 
of mysterious sanctity, who, in obscure language, poured forth 
their oracles among all the Gothic nations. It also preserves those 
magical terms which were used in the numerous rites and incan- 
tations of which the influence was universally credited and fear- 
ed; and it traces obscurely the legends of a future state, and of 
the dwellings and occupations of departed souls, which are after- 
wards more clearly explained. 

**It gives a short account of the creation of the universe, and of the gods and 
men by whom it is inhabited, and the death of Odin’s son, Balder, the god of 
day, who is lamented by all the deities, whose tears and prayers could not avert 
his doom. His body is burnt on the funeral pile, with that of Nanna, his lovely 
bride, who had died of a broken heart, and with his horse and arms, like those 
of the ancieit heroes of the North. His funeral obsequies are to be followed by 
the destruction of the universe by fire. After which a new heaven and a new 
earth shall appear, whilst two individuals of the human race, saved from the ge- 
neral destruction, shall perpetuate their species in the world thus renovated. 
Balder shall return again from the dark abodes of Hela, and reign triumphant in 
the mansion of the gods, once more restored to its ancient magnificence and 
splendour. This beautiful mythos is doubtless an image of the life of the sea- 
sons, and has reference to the celebration of the ancient festival called Midsum- 
er’s-blét in the ancient language of the North, when the days, having reached 
their extreme length, begin to shorten, soon bring in their train the dog-star’s 
burning ray, and are followed in these Northern climates, in a short transition, 
by the winter’s cold, when all nature is wrapt in a death-like sleep, which is 
again succeeded by the renovating spring. But at the same time, it probably 
carries with it another, a more remote and a higher signification, being, to use the 
words of the eloquent historian of Sweden, ‘a symbol of all Time, of the changes 
of the great year of the world, representing the general dissolution of all things 
as a consequence of the first God’s death—the death of Goodness and Justice 
in the world. Balder returns, followed by reward and punishment, by a new 
heaven and a new earth. Through the truth thus inculcated, and at the same 
time the inviolable sanctity which the Northern mythology attaches to an oath, 
it rises above mere Nature, and acquires a moral value for mankind.’ ” 

The didactic portion of the Edda of Semund, consists of tales 
of the Scandinavian gods, of dialogues between them, and of their 
wild but sometimes sublime discourses, in which they treat of 
their attainments in celestial science, of the abode and occupations 
of the blessed in another world, of the knowledge and different 
names of the objects of nature in the various languages of the 
deities, men, giants, dwarfs, genii, and fairies ; and of moral pre- 
cepts, which, like those of Solomon and Pythagoras, teach those 
lessons of worldly prudence which are as useful in the rudest as 
the most refined stages of human society. 

In the mythological part of the Edda of Semund, the lays 
relate entirely to the feasts, the exploits and the amusements of 
the various deities and spirits of the Northern Olympus. One 
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of these lays describes the recovery of the mallet of Thor, from 
the jotnar or evil genii, by whom it was stolen. In another, which 
has been nobly paraphrased by Gray, Odin is represented as de- 
scending into the infernal regions, to compel one of the mysterious 
priestesses to reveal the fate of his son Balder. In another, a 
beautiful dramatic dialogue, is described the journey of Skirnir, 
a servant of the god Freyr, in search of a maiden whom he loved. 


**Freyr, the son of Niordr, is represented as sitting in the celestial abode on 
high, and beholding a fair virgin of Jotunheim (the abode of the giants or genii, 
enemies of the celestial deities, ) as she d through her father’s house to a 
solitary apartment, is seized with a sudden sadness. Niordr, his father, bids 
Skirnir, who was the servant of Freyr, to inquire into the cause of his master’s 

ief. Freyr confesses that he isenamoured of the Jétun maid, and Skirnir of- 
ers to go and solicit her hand for his master, if he will give him the courser of 
etherial breed, that may carry him through the mysterious fire that surrounds the 
abode of the virgin, and that sword of celestial temper that fights of itself with 
the giants (i. e. the foes of the celestial deities.) Skirnir addresses his steed 
somewhat in the style of Mezentius to his horse Phebus, and sets off on his peril- 
ous journey.” 

The last portion of the Edda of Semund which may be termed 
historical, embraces a collection of heroic poems, in which are 
described the fortunes of the famous artist Volundr, the northern 
Dedalus; the adventures of Gothic chieftains; and the history, 
fabled or true, of some of those migrations which relate to the 
earliest periods of that race. 


“ This cyclus of epic lays has all the interest of a complicated drama, from the 
variety of events, and of characters, which are introduced and portrayed with 
exquisite skill; the scene continually changing from one country to another, 
and in which might be found the materials of many tragedies and tragic romances. 
The beautiful allegory of the dragon who conceals the treasure, and transmitting 
it from hand to hand, makes it the continual stimulus of new crimes, of constant- 
ly increasing atrocity, and illustrates the dreadful power of the auri sacra fames 
over the heart of man, is the same in the Teutonic as in the Scandinavian collec- 
tion. Such, too, is the story of the heroine who is represented in the Godrinar- 

ida en fyrsta (or first lay of Gudrina,) as standing by the dead body of her 
husband Sigurdr, who had been treacherously murdered by her brother Gunnar, 
immoveable in her resolution not to survive him, and refusing to be comforted. 
The illustrious Jarls, ‘famed for wisdom,’ and noble women, ‘girt with gold,’ 
crowd around her, and vainly strive to console her deep-seated grief, and divert 
her fatal purpose. She sheds not a single tear, but remains a fixed picture of 
silent despair, whilst her female friends and companions endeavour to suggest 
topics of consolation from their own calamities and sufferings. Among these, 
Giaflaiga tells of her having followed to the grave five husbands, two daughters, 
and three sisters. Herborga, a queen of Hungary, has a sudden tale of wo to 
relate. She had lost seven sons, with her husband, slain in battle, and her father, 
mother, and four brothers, buried in a watery grave within a year; had been tak- 
en captive in war, and carried into slavery, where she was compelled ‘to loose 
and unloose the shoe-latchets’ of the chief’s wife, by whom she had been made 
prisoner, and to perform other menial offices, similar to those anticipated by An- 
dromache in her parting speech to Hector. Still Gudrtina cannot weep, until 
they are about to remove the dead body of her husband ; when Gulrand, Gjike’s 
daughter, takes off his robe, and disclosing his gaping wounds, Gudriuna desires 
to take the last kiss— 


*With | hand from Sigurd’s bier 
Swept she then the pall away : 
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**On him, thy love, look, Gudrun dear, 
To his cold lip thy warm lip lay, 
And round him as they still could hold 
Thy living lord, thine arms enfold.” 








* Gudruna turn’d—one hurried glance 
On that much loved form she threw— 
A moment view’d, where murder’s lance 
Had aoa the breast to her so true ; 
Saw stiff with blood these locks of gold, 
And quench’d that eye so bright, so bold. 













* She saw, and sank, and low reclined, 
Hid in the couch her throbbing head ; 
Her loose veil floated unconfined, 
Her burning cheek was crimson’d red : 
Then, her bursting heart’s relief, 
Copious fell the shower of grief.’ 









** This tragic story, which bears to the cyclus of ancient Northern poetry a re- 
lation similar to that which the crimes and sufferings of the houses of Laivs and 
Atreus did to the poetry of the Greeks, ends by the departure of Gudrina to 
seek an asylum with one of her friends in Denmark ; but Brynhilda, the lover of 
Sigurdr, will not survive the hero. She commands eight of her male slaves, and 
five females, to be slain, and falls upon her own sword.” 







We have given a particular account of this singular volume, 
because it is a work eminently remarkable, whether we consider 
the light it throws on the history of that distant age, of the peo- 
ple who extended their conquests so widely from their remote 
seats in the north, and of their religious superstitions and warlike 
manners, or whether we regard it solely as a work of imagina- 
tion and genius. It abounds every where in poetry singularly 
wild and beautiful ; in lively pictures of the heroic and patriarchal 
times; in the fictions of their rude but beautiful mythology, 
which om with spirits the earth, the air, and the waters; 
and not unfrequently in tales of pathos which touch and improve 
the heart. 

About a century after the time of Semund, flourished in Ice- 
land Snorre Sturleson, the man to whom his country’s history 
and literature are most indebted. He was the son of a distin- 
guished chieftain on the western coast of the island, and received 
at an early age all the instructions that the most learned Ice- 
landers could give, not only in the language of his native country, 
but in that of Rome. He became, while yet young, by inheritance 
from his relatives, by far the richest individual on the island, in 
lands, flocks, and herds, as well as in arms, utensils, and books. 
This wealth, with his talents, eloquence, and address, soon gave 
him great power and influence. His residence at Reykhollt on 
the south-western coast, was at once rendered impregnable by 
fortifications, and embellished by useful and ornamental works ; 
and the vestiges are yet pointed out by the inhabitants, who re- 
member and venerate his name. The free choice of the people 
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at length raised him to the station of supreme judge or chief 
magistrate of the island, in which he eer meme himself by 
his profound knowledge of the laws and civil institutions of his 
country. The spirit of the Northmen, however, was never a 
spirit of peace ; nor did Snorre want that ambition or that love of 
violence which were the characteristics of his times and his race. 
Notwithstanding his talents and influence, he soon became involv- 
ed in a labyrinth of feuds, some of which he had inherited from 
his ancestors, and some were the offspring of his own turbulence 
and love of power. In these, the zeal and fidelity of his partisans, 
as well as his own talents and skill, made him frequently or gene- 
rally successful, but he at last fell a victim to the deadly hatred 
of his enemies. Although the influence of literature seems thus 
to have been without avail in tempering the passions of the Ice- 
landic chief, yet a thirst for knowledge, and the desire of that 
fame which is derived from eminence and success in letters, were 
never extinguished in his breast. Desiring to rival the celebrity 
of his predecessor Seemund, and to unite his name with the faith 
and legends of his ancestors, he also collected a volume, which he 
called the Edda, though it differed from the more ancient one, 
by being written only in prose. 

‘*Snorre’s Edda consists of the following parts—First, the Formdéli, or proem, 
which is an assemblage of various traditions, legends, and fables, Jewish, Chris- 
tian, and classic Greek and Roman, as well as Icelandic, respecting the filiation 
of nations, and the origin of the ancient Scandinavian religion and race, which 
it deduces from the Trojans, in the same manner as the war of Troy is confound- 
ed with the national annals in the early fabulous and romantic history of other 
European nations. The next part of the Edda is called the Gylfaginning (de- 
ceptio Gylfii); relates the journey of Gylfe, a king of Svithjod, (Sweden, ) a fa- 
mous magician, who was exceedingly puzzled to account for the superior wis- 
dom of the race who had recently migrated from the East to the North, and 
resolved to visit 4s-gard in disguise, for the purpose of satisfying his doubts at 
the fountain-head. For this purpose he sets off, under the travelling name of 
Gangler, and arrives at the celestial city, where he finds an oracle capable of 
gratifying his curiosity. He receives satisfactory answers to all his questions, in 
a series of fables, explaining the mythology of the poetical Edda, and forming a 
complete Northern Pantheon. The next part of this Edda, called Br " 
represents the god of poetry Bragi at a feast given by the sea-god gir, enter- 
taining the celestial guests with an account of the various exploits of the deities. 
The prose Edda concludes with the Eptirmdéli, or Epilogue, in which several of 
the bles of the Edda are compared with and explained as scenes of the Tro- 
jan war.’ 


The work of Snorre however, of which he was most proud, 
and by which he is more usefully known, was his great historical 
composition termed the Heimskringla. ‘In this book,” he says 
in the preface, ‘*I have caused to be recorded, from the tradi- 
tions of wise men, the history of the ancient events, and of the 
great deeds of the kings and heroes who have reigned over the 
countries of the north. Part of the things contained in it are taken 
from the old historical songs which constituted the delight of our 
ancestors. We have followed in our narrative those lays sung 
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before the princes who were themselves the actors of these deeds, 
or their children, not doubting the truth of what they tell re- 
specting the different expeditions of these princes and their war 
like achievem Though the lays of the skalds sounded the 
praises of the heroes before whom they were sung, they would 
hardly have presumed to attribute to them or their ancestors the 
fame of actions which all present must have known to be false, 
and which would have reflected shame on those they were meant 
to honour.”’ 

Besides the works of Semund and Snorre, there still exist in 
the Icelandic language a number of ancient sagas, or compositions 
in verse, each of which relates the story of some distinguished 
king or chieftain, in a style of antique simplicity. They blend 
together mythological personages and supernatural occurrences ; 
faithful pictures of national manners, feelings and prejudices; 
romantic fictions and authentic accounts of public and private 
events. Some, taking a wider range, aspire to the character of 
national annals, and embrace various portions of the history of 
the Northmen ; but most of them, especially such as relate to Ice- 
land, are strictly confined to the narrow limits of the valley in 
which their scene is laid, and to the particular hero or family 
they celebrate. It was not the political importance of an event 
which induced the skalds to make it the subject of a lay ; but they 
chose that which would give most scope to their own genius and 
feelings, and gain most certainly the admiration or applause of 
those before whom they recited it. 

We have extended our remarks on the conquest or settlement 
of Iceland, by the Northmen, beyond the limits which the in- 
trinsic importance of that event would warrant, when it is com- 
pared with other portions of their history. The destinies ofa 
people, hidden in an island even yet scarcely known, whose long 
winters, and ice-bound shores, prevent for half a year the enter- 
prise and almost the ingenuity of man, may indeed be deemed 
at all times unimportant. They are especially so when that peo- 
ple are regarded as of the same race, which spread the terrors of 
war through nations the most civilized of the middle ages, plant- 
ed their standards in the proudest capitals of Europe, and are 
the progenitors of those who now sway the regions which they 
plundered and subdued. Yet this very circumstance has made 
familiar to us the history of their European conquests; they form 
part of the annals of France and England; and they have been 
the frequent subject of minute and reiterated labour by men of 
genius and research. On the other hand, the records of Iceland, 
the story of its literature, and the productions of its poets, are 
contained in a language deemed barbarous by enlightened nations, 
and are only occasionally made known to us by the labours of 
antiquarians, or by that intelligent and inquiring spirit, which, 
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as in the case of Mr. Wheaton, prompts a traveller to exceed 
the usual objects which engage his attention, and obtain and im- 
part information more interesting as well as more useful. The 
comparative novelty of the topic, therefore, has justly claimed for 
it our principal attention, and we venture to believe will well re- 
ward that of our readers. 

While, however, some of the squadrons of the Northmen ex- 
plored the Arctic ocean, those were far more numerous as well 
as more powerful which invaded the richer shores of Europe. It 
was in the beginning of the ninth century that they commenced 
their attack on the opposite coasts of Britain and the neighbouring 
islands. They first ravaged the Oreades, Scotland, Man, and 
Ireland ; then landing on the south coast of England, they laid it 
waste, until they were driven off by the peasantry. They had 
seen however the rich country, which the Saxons had wrested 
from the original inhabitants and from the Romans, and they 
never lost sight of the prey until it was fairly grasped by them, 
under the vigorous sway of Canute and William the Norman. 
They were known to the English historians by the name of 
Danes; but they comprised in truth adventurers from all the 
Scandinavian countries now included in the kingdoms of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, which were sometimes ruled by one 
sovereign, sometimes by separate monarchs, and sometimes each 
divided among less powerful chieftains. The regular invasion of 
the Northmen commenced on the coast of England more imme- 
diately contiguous to the entrance of the Baltic, and before the 
close of the ninth century, they had conquered and subdued the 
kingdom of Deira, or Northumbria, which embraced the country 
to the north of the Humber. Emboldened by success, and by 
the weakness of the Saxon monarchs, they overran and rendered 
tributary a large portion of the southern provinces, and the great 
Alfred had scarcely ascended the Saxon throne, when he found 
himself a fugitive amid the morasses and fastnesses of his own 
hereditary alsion. The story of his sufferings, his victo- 
ries, and his success, is handed down in all the histories of his 
country ; his memory is cherished by a grateful veneration, which 
a thousand years have not diminished or impaired ; and a refined 
and intelligent people are delighted to trace to his foresight and 
virtue, in a barbarous and unlettered age, the free and the wise 
institutions in which they boast their superiority over the other 
nations of Europe. 

The death of Alfred gave new boldness to the Northmen ; but 
his immediate successors, on the English throne, inherited at 
least some of his warlike spirit. His son Edward defeated them 
with slaughter. For a time, he even extended his sway over 
their territories to the north of the Humber, and those they had 
since acquired, along the eastern coast of England. Such a do- 
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minion was held, however, only by the strong arm of the most 
powerful. Athelstane, the son of Edward, was obliged to renew 
the fierce conflicts of his father and grand-father. The North- 
men formed an alliance with the Scots, and called in new hosts 
of their brethren to regain the kingdom of Deira. 


** A general confederacy was now formed against the Anglo-Saxon monarch, 
at the head of which was Olaf, the prince who claimed the throne of Deira. He 
was joined by some of the princes of Wales, of the original British race of Kymri, 
and by the Danish settlers in Northumbria and East-Anglia. Against this formi- 
dable league, swelled by the addition of the Vikingar and other Northern ad- 
venturers, Athelstane was compelled to battle for his crown. He prepared to 
resist the attacks of the confederates, and for this purpose, enlisted in his ser- 
vice Thorolf and Egill, the two Icelandic heroes, with whom the reader has al- 
ready been made acquainted. The contest was decided in a place in Northumbria 
called Brunaburgh, the exact position of which is uncertain. The circumstances 
of the fight are fully detailed in the old songs composed by the Anglo-Saxons to 
celebrate their victory, and are also described in the Icelandic Sagus, in the pe- 
culiar style of these compositions.” 


The victory of Athelstane secured to England a long respite, 
not indeed from occasional incursions, but from the absolute sway 
of the Northmen. Those who remained in Northumbria and 
East Anglia, became blended in a great degree with the Saxon 
race, though they were always ready, on an invasion of their 
countrymen, to take part with them in securing the sovereignty 
of the island to a northern chief. This was attempted by Sweno, 
King of Denmark, about the year 1000, and was successfully 
accomplished by his son, Canute, who reduced the whole of Scan- 
dinavia, and placed himself on the throne of United England. 


** Canute, having disposed of all his rivals, and satiated his ambition, spent the 
residue of his life in the enjoyment of his acquisitions, in those acts of self-mor- 
tification, which were esteemed so meritorious in that age, and, it is but justice 
to add, in the performance of the public duties of his station. His liberality to 
the clergy and to the Skalds, the two orders of men who engrossed the intel- 
lectual cultivation of that age, was boundless ; and his taste for magnificence in 
dress, in arms, and in the arrangements of his court, was indulged to a degree of 
splendour unparalleled by any of his Saxon or Danish predecessors. The au- 
thor of the Encomium of Emma has described in glowing terms the magnificent 
equipment of the royal fleet, with which Canute sailed from Denmark to Eng- 
land, which, even after making due allowances for the rhetorical embellishments 
of the writer, give a striking idea of the splendour of his naval equipments. His 
magnanimity was, perhaps, somewhat ostentatiously exhibited in the incident 
related by Saxo, of the public sentence pronounced by Canute on himself, for 
having slain one of his soldiers, whose price he A with nine times the mulct 
inflicted by the law, adding nine ‘ talents’ of gold as a further compensation. But 
the manner in which he rebuked the flattery of his courtiers, by commanding 
the waves of the sea to retire before him, marked a soul truly capable of mag- 
nanimous sentiments, and of soaring above the adventitious circumstances of his 
condition, to the author of nature ‘whose everlasting laws, the heavens, the 
earth, and sea, with all their hosts obey.’ ” 


The successors of Canute possessed none of his talents, and 
therefore retained little of his power. With the reign of their 
own princes in England, the predatory invasions of the Northmen 
ceased ; and in the meanwhile, the Saxons, who were in fact a 
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vast majority in numbers, regained new courage and strength. 
On the death of Hardicanute, Edward the Confessor, a descend- 
ant of Alfred, mounted the throne, and on his death without 
children, Harold, a powerful Saxon earl, became monarch of 
England, by the choice of her thanes, and the ready acquiescence 
of the nation. His reign, however, was destined to be short, for 
he was soon defeated by another tribe of the Northmen, who in- 
vaded England from the shores of France, and established their 
sway with more vigour, skill, and permanence, than had attend- 
ed the conquest of the Saxon race by Canute and his children. 

The Northmen who thus issued from France, were the de- 
scendants of those, who, leaving Scandinavia, as their brethren 
settled in Iceland and England had done, pursued their voyages 
along the coast of the European continent. The crown of France 
had scarcely fallen to the lot of Charles the Bald, on the division 
of the empire of Charlemagne among his grand-children, when 
he was startled on his new throne, by the intelligence, that a band 
of fierce and warlike invaders had ascended the Loire, penetrated 
far into the interior of his kingdom, and made a permanent esta- 
blishment, in which they secured their prisoners and plunder. 
Encouraged by success, they determined, two years after, to at- 
tack the capital itself. 

** They entered the Seine, ascended the river, burning and destroying all be- 
fore them. As they approached Paris, the monasteries were evacuated, and the 
relics of the saints transported into the interior of the kingdom. The invaders 
took possession of the fauxbourgs on the south bank of the river, which were 
not fortified like the isle de la Cité. Charles found a refuge in the monastery of 
St. Denis, then probably the strongest fortified place of the kingdom. Here he 
was compelled, by the advice of his nobles, to receive the chief of the piratical 
band, Regnier, or Ragnar, son of Sivard, king of Ledra, with whom the bhumili- 
ated monarch of the Franks stipulated to pay a tribute of 7,000 pounds of silver, 
in return for which, the Normans were to evacuate the kingdom, not to return 
unless recalled as auxiliaries. Ragnar returned to Denmark with an immense 
booty ; but his followers spread over their native country a contagious discase 
they had contracted in France. Ragnar exhibited to his countrymen, as the tro- 
phies of his triumph, a piece of one of the beams of the famous abbey of St. 
Germain, at Paris, and a nail from the gates of the city; and alluding to the re- 
lics of the saints, declared that he had found the Franks a nation of cowards, 
and that, in France, the dead were more to be feared than the living.” 


These subsidies, however, as they showed at once the wealth 
and weakness of the French, only stimulated fresh bands of the 
Northmen to follow the adventures of their fortunate predeces- 
sors. They extorted from the nobles and the clergy, large sums 
of money, and they made themselves masters of the towns and 
villages along the coast. They compelled, or induced many of 
the peasantry to join them; and, at length, the French king was 
forced to recognise their right to their conquests, by conferring 
on one of their chiefs the city of Chartres, and the title of count. 
Stimulated by the good fortune of hiscountryman, Rollo, or Rolf, 
a bold and desperate chieftain, who had been pursuing a life of 
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piracy and plunder among the northern isles, cast his eyes on the 
richer provinces of France. He ascended the Seine, and landed 
with his followers on the shores of that river. The French mo- 
narch, Charles the simple, grandson of Charles the bald, deput- 
ed the new count of Chartres to reconnoitre and negotiate with 
the invaders. ‘‘ Who are you?” he inquired of them; ‘we are 
Danes,” they replied, ‘‘ and we are come to subdue the land of 
the Franks.’’ Rollo would accept of no proposal for retreat. He 
marched onward to Rouen, which he took, and made it the de- 
pository of the plunder he collected all around. The terrified 
monarch eagerly purchased a peace with him, as had been done 
with his predecessor. He confirmed to the northern chief the 
possession of the country he had conquered, and even offered him 
his daughter in marriage. Rollo accepted her, says an old histo- 
rian, “ finding she was of a suitable height.’? This province soon 
acquired the name of Normandy. Rollo established in his new 
dominions a feudal aristocracy, which indeed resulted as naturally 
from the peculiar circumstances under which they were settled, 
as the patriarchal system arose in Iceland, under a different state 
of things. He occupied himself in securing and enlarging his 
domains. He prevented the further incursions of his own coun- 
trymen in that part of France. He extended his conquests to the 
east and west. By the patronage of a native literature, and the 
introduction of Christianity, he separated himself from the tribes 
of Northmen, who would have been glad to partake in his suc- 
cess; and he founded, at length, a secure and powerful sovereign- 
ty, which he transmitted to his family. 

William Long-sword, the son of Rollo, maintained the domi- 
nions he inherited, rather through the prowess of the Northmen 
by whom he was surrounded, than his own spirit, for he was 
wanting in all those qualities which raised his father from the 
fugitive leader of a band of Vikingar, to become the founder of 
a powerful state. He was succeeded, however, in lineal succes- 
sion, by his son and his grandson, who, if they did not enlarge, 
at least retained the whole of Normandy. The next sovereign, 
Robert, to whom his people gave the appropriate surname of the 
Devil, displayed many traits, which distinguished the northern 
chieftains of the heroic age, undaunted valour, boundless liberality 
to his followers, and a spirit of romantic enterprise. Being about 
to set out on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he declared his na- 
tural son, William, his successor, on the event of his death. When 
the news of this reached Normandy, the nobles refused to ac- 
knowledge the title of William, but, giving early evidence of his 
prowess, he decided the controversy with the sword, secured his 
own throne, and inflicted severe and cruel vengeance on those 
who had opposed him. As soon as he found himself at peace in 
his hereditary dominions, his warlike spirit panted for further 
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conquests, and he fixed his desires on England, the throne of 
which, as we have mentioned, had been wrested from his brethren, 
the Northmen, and was now quietly possessed by the Saxon mo- 
narch, Edward the Confessor. As soon as he heard of Edward’s 
death, and the election of Harold, he determined to try his for- 
tunes, as his ancestors had so often done, in the field of battle. 
He landed on the coast of England, and at Hastings, gained the 
crown which he transmitted to his successors. 

The settlements in Iceland, England, and France, were the 
most remarkable made by the Northmen, but they were not all. 
Their fleets not only ventured into the Atlantic, and pursued their 
way along the western coast of Europe, as far as Gibraltar, but 
entering the Mediterranean, they explored therein the shores of 
Spain, France, Italy, and Sicily; and they plundered towns, and 
conquered kingdoms, whose wealth, and genial climate, gave a 
rich reward to their enterprise. These expeditions Mr. Wheaton 
has described with considerable minuteness, as well as the history 
of the northern nations at home, during the period of the succes- 
sive conquests in the rest of Europe. It would be instructive, 
as well as interesting, to follow him in his narrative, but we are 
admonished by the number of pages we have already consumed, 
that it is time to close our remarks. 

After the account we have given of the contents of his volume, 
and the extracts we have made, it is unnecessary to add a word in 
praise, either of the subject, or the manner in which it has been 
treated. We can truly say, that we trust a short time only will 
elapse, before the book itself is in the hands of all who may read 
these remarks; and we can desire for our foreign ministers no 
more honourable or worthy employment for their leisure, than 
the production of works which so well illustrate the history of 
countries to which they may be deputed. 





Art. V.—History of the Epidemic Spasmodic Cholera of 
Russia; including a copious account of the Disease which 
has prevailed in India, and which has travelled under that 
name from Asia into Europe. Illustrated by numerous 
Official and other Documents, explanatory of the Nature, 
Treatment, and Prevention of the Malady. By Bisser 
Hawkins, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
§c. §&c. pp. 306,12 mo. London: 1331. 


Presumin@ that a notice of the epidemic cholera, which has 
prevailed in Russia and Poland during the pot and present years, 
will prove acceptable to our readers, we place at the head of this 
article, the title of a Professional Treatise concerning that dreadful 
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scourge. It might be supposed that such a subject as this is better 
adapted to the purposes of some of our numerous medical cotem- 
poraries ; but as we propose not to interfere with the privileges 
of that sanitary’corps, by transferring to our journal the whole 
length and breadth of the matter—as we shall avoid what the 
genus irritabile might denominate a complete anatomical, phy- 
siological, therapeutical, and hygieinical exposition ; and shall en- 
deavour to get over, or in some manner eschew the technical 
obstructions which that learned body seem to have placed in 
the adits to their temple, by way we suppose of deterring im- 
pertinent inquirers—we venture to hope that such parts of Dr. 
Hawkins’s subject as-we shall appropriate, may prove not only in- 
telligible, but interesting, to those whose philanthropic tender- 
ness, or a colder sentiment of curiosity, cannot but be excited, 
by the details of such a calamity as this great epidemic has prov- 
ed to be. 

Notwithstanding that relations of great and disastrous occur- 
rences, are calculated to stimulate and gratify the common appe- 
tite for the wonderful, it is obvious that the history of such events 
as those we are about to relate, can excite only a painful interest 
in the reader. Such a history is one of an unmixed evil. In the 
march of a mortal epidemic there are no beneficial results for man ; 
the most useful lessons he derives from it are some general prin- 
ciples concerning its mode of extension or propagation from place 
to place, and what may be considered as a corollary thereto, 
some knowledge of the means of eluding or preventing its attack ; 
the processes by which the sick may be most certainly rescued 
from its mortal dominion; and lastly, a few physiological or 
physical facts and propositions, which are doubtfully and rarely 
applicable to the comfort or safety of the people. But even these 
it may be said are a positive good ; they afford some compensation 
for the dreadful events out of which they have been gleaned: 
true, there is something gained, but the cost is too great; we 
find in the records of pestilence none of those beneficial conse- 
quences which ensue upon wars and great revolutions, and the 
natural convulsions by which multitudes of our race are prema- 
turely removed from the stage of existence. These latter evils, 
however extensive or desolating, furnish consolation in the re- 
flection that the moral and physical state of man is ameliorated, 
and his sources of happiness or security extended and enlarged 
by them, for the light of science is flashed onwards along with 
the gleam of bayonet or spear; the ery of liberty to the people 
that sit in bondage is heard above the din of war; and the con- 
vulsions and troubles of the natural elements engender a new and 
balmier sweetness of the atmosphere, invigorating and healthful 
alike to man, and the inferior existences which Providence has 
ordained for his use and benefit. In the track of the epidemic, 
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we find only the corpses of the dead, their weeping friends and 
desolate home; its fruits are all bitterness, its promise is of reme- 
dies of doubtful efficacy, and preventive means which still fail to 
prevent thousands or millions from becoming the early victims 
of an insatiate scourge. 

But notwithstanding the gloomy nature of the subject, and a 
prevalent disinclination among the class of general readers to en- 
gage in the examination of medical topics, there has been felt a 
great concern relatively to the progress of the spasmodic cholera ; 
and the questions which are daily asked respecting the probability 
of its visiting this country, serve to evince that the terror it has 
inspired abroad, is not without a corresponding feeling of insecurity 
even on this distant shore of the Atlantic, a feeling which has been 
very much augmented and extended by the proceedings of our 
medical boards, who have published in all the seaports, orders 
and regulations, supposed to be capable of warding off the threat- 
ened invasion. Another proof of the interest of the subject is t:: 
be found in the mass of documents relative to it; the number 
of which, although very great, seems insufficient for the de- 
mand, as the press continues to yield an abundant supply of in- 
formation concerning the progress, treatment, and prevention of 
the malady. 

Among the most recent of these publications, is the work of 
Dr. Bisset Hawkins, the objects of which may be understood 
by the following paragraph which we find in his preface. The 
work, as the Doctor says, ‘‘professes to make no discoveries re- 
specting the disease of which it treats, but merely to collect in- 
to a convenient and ready form, the scattered information which 
has as yet been collected concerning a topic of universal interest. 
Nearly all that is to be found in its pages has been already pub- 
lished in various forms; but to place side by side conflicting 
opinions; to compare statements; to furnish ample materials for 
reference, was a task which remained to be accomplished.”’ Such 
are the motives set forth by Dr. Hawkins for the publication 
of his book, which he admits to have been hastily prepared, and 
which is certainly ill arranged, and most carelessly printed. 
Nevertheless, as it contains a great deal of the most recent news 
from the seats of the epidemic, and a considerable stock of infor- 
mation relative to its early history and original character and 
treatment, it is certainly worthy of that attention which its very 
title is like to win. 

Cholera made its appearance in India in the spring of 1817, 
not by a sudden out-breaking of great mortality, but after a long 
preparation by sickly seasons and a remarkable inclemency of the 
atmosphere, for accounts of which we must refer to published 
statements ; as for example, to Mr. Jameson’s Bengal report, and 
Dr. Annesly’s work on the diseases of India—but it is important 
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to observe here, that the northern parts of India were scourged 
during the year 1816, with remitting bilious fevers of an inflam- 
matory character, and that the mortality of that season was not 
remarkable among human beings only, for the morbific causes 
extended their influence to the cattle, which died in vast num- 
bers, so that their carcasses were found strewed abundantly over 
the extensive plains and fields of upper India. At the close of 
that year, instead of acute dysentéries and other inflammatory 
disorders usually prevalent at that period, the medical men re- 
marked that the diseases falling under their notice were low fe- 
vers, and maladies of a typhoid type. It was considered as a re- 
markable circumstance, that infectious malignant sore throat pre- 
vailed extensively, which disease was previously known only 
by name in that quarter of the globe. We mention the latter 
circumstance as very curious, from the correlative facts collected 
in relation to the progress of epidemics by Noah Webster, in his 
treatise on epidemic disorders, and particularly from the connex- 
ion that has before been noticed between the appearance of epi- 
demic sore throat and some more fatal and violent affections— 
which are almost always preceded by milder grades of disease, 
that seem to be produced by a general cause, which, though acting 
at first mildly and partially, come at last, upon an increased inten- 
sity of its action, to burst forth in new and more fatal forms. 

Without attempting to dive into the abstruse and difficult sub- 
ject of the causes of epidemics, it suffices for our present purpose 
to state, that after such seasons as have just been briefly advert- 
ed to, the cholera began its career in the spring of 1817, and 
after raging with the greatest fury during the summer and fall, 
gave place during the winter months, to the common diseases of 
the climate, such as fluxes, intermittents and remittents, which 
continued to prevail, until the causes of the epidemic, resuming 
their former activity in the spring of 1818, gave to its career a 
character of wilder havoc, terror and extension. The same phe- 
nomenay with few exceptions, have been presented by the disease 
ever since its first out-break on the countries of the Ganges: on 
the banks of the Amoor, the Ganges, the Tigris, the Volga, and 
the Vistula, its features are nearly the same. 

There is no need for us to give a description of Cholera Mor- 
bus at this part of our notice—most of our readers will have had 
oceasion to know the meaning of the term—for no disease is 
more common than this in the season of fruits and vegetables, 
an inordinate indulgence in which, is so often expiated by an 
attack of that affection, that it is well understood in the United 
States. 

Although cholera is so common a disorder in hot climates, as to 
be ranked among their endemial affections, it does not ordinarily 
extend beyond the limits of those climates, nor become epidemic 
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even in its native seats. Instances are however recorded, of its 
having transcended its proper bounds previously to the present 
century; one of which is related by a medical writer (Zacu- 
tus Lusitanus) as having been most destructive throughout Eu- 
rope in the year 1600, and so violent in its attack, that a 
majority of those who were seized, died before the fourth day. 
Accounts of several other epidemics of cholera, are to be found 
in Ozanam, sur les Maladies épidémiques, contagieuses et épizoo- 
tiques, vol. iii. to which we refer. The disease is more common 
in India, than in the warm climates of Africa and America, and 
many examples have been published of its destructive power, long 
antecedently to the dreadful irruption, of which we shall now 
proceed to speak more at large, tracing its progress from the Del- 
ta of the Ganges both eastward and westward over nearly one 
third of the habitable globe. 

Dr. Hawkins, in informing us that the cholera first broke out 
at Jessore, in the month of August 1817, agrees with most of 
those who seem convinced that it is a contagious disorder, and 
who of course find it more in accordance with their hypothesis 
to trace it from a point, and thence from individual to individual, 
and so from place to place. But, accounts which are to be relied 
upon, show that there was a “age deal of cholera in the District 
of Nuddea, west of the Hoogly, as early as May and June 1817. 
It also prevailed very extensively at Patna in July, a city which 
is more than 300 miles from Jessore; it was at Caleutta in the 
first weck in August, as also at Dacca, and at Dinapore ; on the 
17th of August it was at Sylhet and Jessore; end of August at 
Boglipoor and Monghyr; September 15th at Balasore; 17th at 
Buxar ; 18th at Chupra and Ghazepoor, and by the end of Novem- 
ber at Rewah and Cuttack. 

For the above named localities, the reader is referred to any 
Map of Hindostan, and for the dates of the appearance of the dis- 
ease, to the various works on the subject. It is highly probable 
that errors exist, as to these dates; and it is very natural that 
upon occasions of such general terror and distress, little accuracy 
should exist in the records; and more particularly after the feel- 
ing excited by the mooting of the great question of its contagious 
or non-contagious nature. This question involves as full a share 
of the odium medicum, as any other purely scientific one in that 
very large category, as is well understood by Doctors Chervin 
and M’Lean, and others who have ventured to attack professional 
and popular prejudices upon that important point. 

But notwithstanding the variety and dissidence observable in 
the medical reports and papers, the reader of them is quite ca- 
pable of deciding for himself, that the disease began to prevail 
simultaneously throughout a very wide expanse of territory, 
and could not therefore have originated at a single focus, nor be 
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communicated from thence by a contagion, arising in one and 
assailing a neighbouring individual, and so on by a succession of 
regenerations and reinfections, until it had extended, in the course 
of a few weeks, over a country as large as any one of the United 
States of America. 

Upon this subject, we have some remarks by M. Moreau de 
Jonnes, who in his Rapport au Conseil Superieur de Santé, says 
that it was a generally received opinion that the disease first appear- 
ed at Jessore ; but he shows by reference to the dates of its irruption 
at Patna and other distant points, that this opinion is fallacious. 
He thinks we ought to be the less surprised at the uncertainty 
existing upon this head, inasmuch as even at Calcutta, they are 
still ignorant, not only of the date of its attack on that great me- 
tropolis, but also of the part of the city which was first visited 
by the scourge. 

But, whatever may have been the causes by which the disease 
was spread, whether contagious exhalation or simple malaria, 
their dissemination was marked by a most diffusive activity ; 
for by the middle of September, they were in operation upon a 
line of six hundred miles, reaching from the Brahmapootra to 
the Jumna, and by the end of November, they had extended 
their influence down the western side of the Bay of Bengal, as 
far as Cuttack. Indeed, it appears to us to have broken out at 
once at the most distant places, ravaging at first the whole Del- 
ta of the Ganges, and thence extending over the country with 
frightful mortality, until the approach of the cool season, which 
seems to have always, in the first years of the epidemic, suspend- 
ed its inflictions. 

Hopes were entertained that the mischief was done, the work 
of havoc concluded, when the malady ceased. Unhappily, this 
was but a vain hope. The cholera re-appeared early in the 
year 1818, in many of the places which had suffered under its 
former visitation ; its limits were now constantly moving north, 
east, south, and west, so that by the end of the year, nearly 
the whole peninsula was suffering under it. 

To show how widely spread were the causes, it is only neces- 
sary to state, that so early as the months of April and May, 1818, 
they were acting with extreme violence not only in many of the 
original places, but also at Ougein, Hooshungabad, Nagpore, and 
Ganjam, with many intermediate localities, all being upon a line 
of six hundred miles from north-west to south-east, while they 
were in equal efficiency upon a line north and south of about six 
hundred miles from Goruckpoor to Vizgapatam, at the same pe- 
riod of the year 1818. It reached Bombay in the month of Sep- 
tember, on its western route, while its southward pro intro- 
duced it at Madras in October, and at Candy, the Capital of Cey- 
lon, in December. 
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Hitherto, viz. during the two first years of its reign, it had 
brought under its dominion only the countries of Hindostan, but 
in 1819 it took a wider range among the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, and pushed its incursions along the continent in a north- 
easterly direction. At Bankok, the capital of Siam, it destroy- 
ed 40,000 of the people,—was destructive at the town of Achem 
in Sumatra, at Penang, Singapore, and Malacca. In 1820, the ig- 
norant native population of Manilla, supposing that the mortality 
it produced was caused by the poisoning of the wells, rose against 
the European residents, and commenced an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre. 

Cholera entered China at Canton, in 1820, and committed the 
most dreadful ravages in the Celestial Empire. The number of 
the dead at Pekin in 1821 and 1822 was so great, that the govern- 
ment were obliged to provide coffins and other funereal apparatus 
for the burial of the lower classes. The city of Batavia lost 
17,000 inhabitants by cholera in 1821, and it was very destruc- 
tive also in the Island of Borneo, and most of the neighbouring 
islands. 

While the causes of cholera were thus extending themselves 
to the uttermost parts of the earth in its eastern range, they were 
spreading with equal rapidity towards the west. It broke out at 
Mauritius in November 1819, and shortly afterwards, at the Isle 
of Bourbon ; the loss of lives is variously computed at from 7,000 
to 20,000 souls. Spasmodic cholera made its first appearance on 
the borders of the Persian Gulf, in 1821 ;—it was raging at Bom- 
bay in the early part of that season. Upon entering this new 
field, its operation was felt nearly simultaneously at Muscat, Bu- 
shire, and Bassora. Sixty thousand persons are said to have 
perished in and around Muscat, in the course of a few weeks; 
and in the progress to the south-west, it is computed that the 
vast amount of 125,000 souls were hurried by it into eternity, a 
horrid mortality, of which, perhaps, a part is to be subtracted from 
the account and charged to the Oriental habit of grandiloquence. 
There is doubtless great exaggeration in the computation. In 
Bassora, 18,000, in Bushire, 10,000 individuals ished; Shi- 
raz was visited in September, and lost 16,000 of its population. 

Instead of entering Ispahan, the track deviated two hundred 
miles to the eastward, to attack the city of Yezd, where the vic- 
tims amounted to 7,000, and the destroyer rested. Renewing its 
work next summer, it pursued its route to the northward, deso- 
lating most of the large cities and towns of Persia, and reaching 
Tabriz about the end of the season; whence passing on to the 
shore of the Caspian, it attacked the towns of Reshd and Bal- 
frusch, and again subsided. In 1823, its usual violence was ex- 
perienced at Astracan, and it prevailed in the province of Oren- 
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berg, which seems to have been its most northern flight at that 
period, so far as Russia is concerned. 

Let us trace its course in a more westerly direction. We have 
already mentioned its simultaneous attack at Muscat, Bushire, 
and Bassora. From the last named place its march carried it to 
Bagdad, where its mortality was excessive. In July 1822, it was 
at Moussul, in September at Diarbekr, in October at Orsa, and 
in Nov ember at Birs, Aintab, and Aleppo, nearly at the same time. 
It remained at Aleppo fifty days, an unusually long period, but 
was attended with a small mortality, only one thousand persons 
having perished there. In June 1823, it was experienced at An- 
tioch, Latakié, and Tripoli. Thus we have seen, that the epi- 
demic spread in the course of six years from Pekin to Antioch, 
and from Bourbon to Astracan, exerting its fatal sway over more 
than ninety degrees of longitude, and forty-six of latitude, de- 
stroying during that time more than 6,000,000 of persons, who 
have been hurried into the grave, mostly at but short warning, 
and leaving the world no benefit in their death. How true is it, 
that the history of an epidemic is the history of an unmixed, un- 
compensated evil! The extensive and bloody wars of the French 
svolution, which raged almost without intermission from 1792 
til 1815, cost the human race not half so many lives, and left 
in its tracks the most glorious monuments. 

During several years, the cholera pursued its course through 
the East, and particularly in China. It reached the frontiers of 
Siberia in 1826, and was never absent from Indostan ; at various 
places in which country it still continues to prevail, but with less- 
ened intensity. We have only traced it along certain lines—let 
not the reader imagine that it was confined toa narrow track ; no 
certain information is yet received as to the routes it pursued i in 
the central parts of Asia. We have already mentioned its arri- 
val in the Russian province of Orenberg, to the east of the Volga, 
in 1826, That country was attacked again in 1828 and 1829, the 
malady being supposed to arrive there from some of the eastern 
cities, but we know not whether the causes of the epidemic had 

ed thither across the continent of Asia to Orenberg. 

Persia was again afflicted in 1829 and 1830, its northern pro- 
vinces having suffered in both of those years. In July 1830, it 
extended i he Russian governments of Schirvan and Bacou. 
Tiflis al d. It broke out on the 20th of July at the port 
of Bacou on the south-west shore of the Caspian, and at the same 
date at Astracan, on its northern limit. Six days later, viz. on 
the 26th of July, it was at Gourieff, 200 miles to the eastward of _ 
Astracan; on the 6th of August at Tzaritzen, 200 miles to the — 
north-west ; on the 7th of August at Saratov, on the Volga, at 
least 350 miles northward from Astracan, and at Nijmi-Ne 
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a: between 600 and 700 miles off, on the 27th of the same 
mon 

The ravages of cholera are said to-have commenced at the 
city of Moscow, in the second week of October 1830. During 
the summer and autumn of 1830, it passed over the provinces of 
Cherson, Kieff, Podolia, and Volhynia, and the malady seems to 
have been moving up the line of the Dniester towards Poland, 
and pursuing a route westward into Hungary. The mortality at 
Moscow is variously computed at from 5,000 to 10,000 souls. 
But to proceed with our sketch of the epidemic. 


** Lublin was attacked towards the end of last March. On the first day of 
April, all the hospitals and lazarets of Siedlec were crowded with Russian sol- 
diers suffering under this malady. On the tenth of April it disclosed itself 
amongst the wounded and the prisoners who were conducted to Praga, a suburb 
separated from Warsaw by the Vistula.” ‘On the 24th of May, 1831, the dis- 
ease broke out at Polangen, a port about 10 leagues from Memel. On ‘the 25th 
it appeared at Riga, in a northern continuation ; this is well known to be the 
principal commercial port of Russia ; Mittau and Liebau soon afterwards con- 
tracted the disease.” ‘* Dantzig shared the fate in May.”—Hawkins, p. 191. 


The epidemic did not enter the city of St. Petersburg until 
the 26th of June of the present year. 

We shall not pursue its march to the south and west, 
now entered Prussia and Hungary, and seems to be gradual 
extending its advance towards the great cities of Germany, no! 
withstanding all the precautions that have been adopted to re- 
strain it. A letter which we received lately, from Dr. Paul 
F. Eve, an American physician, dated at a quarantine on the 
frontier of Prussia, informs us, that the quarantine is rigidly kept 
up, notwithstanding that the disease has passed far beyond it to 
the rear, and that the system is probably designed more to repress 
the movement of Polish sentiments on the great principles of 
human rights, than that of the cholera, which nobody about him 
supposes to be communicated by contagion. It seems fair to in- 
fer, from its present rate of progression, that it will extend to the 
southernmost nations of Europe, before it ceases its ravages- 
all precautions against it have hitherto proved only ve us, and 
begin, in the eyes of many, to appear only ridiculous. — oe. 

We bbe now traced, in a very partial manner, the course of 

the oe mc, one of the historical events of the 19th cen- 
tury. A full and complete relation of it would fill; , 
No man can know the sum of the ravages it h i 
the great cities, towns, villages, and settlements, in ¢ tral and 
eastern Asia, over which it has lon ng suspended its pestiferous 
cloud. The peasants and soldiers, the inhabitants of populous 
ome: and the vast hordes of undistinguished dead, lie forgotten ; ; 
koning nor tale of the corpses is kept. Let the i imagina- 
furnish the computation. 















probably, notwithstanding the paucity of details in the 
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foregoing sketch, enough has been said to give the reader a good 
general idea of the perger tical history of the malady, we shall 
now proceed to lay before him some account of the appearance 
put on by the disease, in affecting individuals. 
The published descriptions are very numerous, and many of 
them highly graphic. Almost any of them would furnish the 
round of a sufficient picture for this article, but among them 
all, we have been most struck with that given by Mr. C. Tel- 
fair, a medical gentleman at Mauritius. It is contained in a let- 
ter addressed by him to D. M’Donnel, of Belfast, under date 
—Mauritius, January 28th, and May Ist, 1820. The letter is 
published in the Edinb. Med. and Surg. Journal, for October, 
1821. We shall transfer such parts of it as are proper to these 
pages, under the persuasion that it is one of the fullest and best 
pom aca of spasmodic cholera we have yet met with—it is as 
ollows :— 


** On the 16th Nov. last, at Port Louis, the faculty were first astonished by the 
sudden appearance of this new disease. The patients consisted of the black 
population chiefly, and of the Mosambique caste. They are the curly-headed, 
woolly negroes—low in the scale of civilization, —too unintelligent to learn trades, 
and generally used as porters for heavy burthens, or such work as requires mere 
animal force. They are an unenterprising, quiet race, not given to excess, liv- 
ing chiefly on rice and Indian corn. When struck with the disease, they were 
generally at their common avocations; and without any previous notice, fell at 
once to the ground, as if by an eleciric shock. In this state they were lifted by 
their companions and carried to their masters, or the nearest medical man. Ina 
few minutes the whole of the body, head, and limbs, was covered with a cold 
sweat, falling off in great drops; the prostration of strength very remarkable ; 
the strongest man having no more force, either of speech or muscular movement, 
than is observed in a fainting fit when animation begins to return; the voice 
hardly audible; the skin, when touched, has the feel of wet marble. With 
this there is a sensation of internal unquenchable thirst ; the tongue soon gets a 
parboiled appearance, and becomes cold from the first. There is a violent in- 
clination to vomit and to go to stool; the dejections resemble generally clear 
water, mixed at first with undigested aliment. Ina few minutes, in some cases 
from the first, no pulse is felt at the wrist ; the fingers and toes, and arms and 
legs, become shrunk in a most extraordinary manner; so that, from being plump 
and round, they appear as if not only the blood had been drawn out of them, 
but as if the muscular substance had also disappeared. The nose also becomes 
cold and pointed ;—and in the course of an hour, a stout man has all the appear- 
ance of having kept his bed in a constant state of exhaustion, for six months. 
The eyes shrink into their sockets, as if their fat cushion was absorbed. On 
looking at the profile of the patient, you see in most cases, merely the circle 
of the orbit, rominence of the eye having entirely disappeared. There is 
the angle of the jaw on each side, and under the ears ;—a 
jess takes place. But the worst torments consist in the spasms, which 
come on without delay—beginning in the cold feet and legs—running up the 
abdomen—twisting the patient in the greatest agony in every imaginable con- 
tortion—and returning every five or six minutes, accompanied with retching and 
tenesmus of the most violent kind, until death. The change of the countenance 
is very striking ; a father would not know his son to be the same person after 
two or three hours of the disease. Among the white persons who have fallen, 
this change is still more remarkable, as the yellow and livid pee ma 
very early to banish the natural white and red. ‘These changes begin in the ex- 
tremities ; and many of those who have died, had the first presentiment of the 
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fate that awaited them, from being struck with the extraordinary appearance of 
their feet and hands—the shrivelled, shrunk appearance of the skin of the fing- 
ers and toes,—bloedless and fleshless,—and looking as if they had been sodden 
in water for days. The arms and legs become stiff and with intense pain below 
the knees and at the wrists. The livid deadly colour follows these symptoms, 
and advances until the whole body and every feature are equally discoloured. 
The abdomen becomes distended like a drum,—all dejections cease,—the clys- 
ters that are thrown up are retained,—the medicines which are swallowed, and 
the liquids, are not vomited, notwithstanding all the convulsive efforts of the pa- 
tient. The natural heat never returns. From the first moment, every portion 
of the skin has the feel of a cold, wet marble slab. Bottles of warm water,— 
the vapour bath and warm bath, appear to have no more effect in exciting heat, 
than they would upon so much dead animal matter. Yet with all this extreme 
cold, the patient cannot bear the weight of the bed clothes—complains of heat, 
—is much annoyed at the frictions by which it is attempted to restore the circu- - 
lation. The cold and viscid exudation from the skin continues to flow faster 
than it is rubbed off; and I am persuaded, that, were the patients, by any acci- 
dent, to be weighed before the disease, and again after its attack has endured 
for a few hours, the loss of substance would be found very remarkable, from that 
cause alone, of extraordinary cutaneous discharge. The duration of the disease, 
when fatal, varies from two or three hours to twenty-four or thirty—but generall 
it is under twelve hours ; and the patient seems to have a presentiment, which 
is generally correct, of the period which is to terminate his suffering, and they 
predict the hour at which they are to die. Very few have any hope the moment 
they are seized ; even the strongest minds are completely overthrown, and there 
seems a carelessness and even aversion to the employment of remedies. Such 
is a sketch of the symptoms generally, from which there has been little varia- 
ion.” : 
Mr. Telfair’s picture of this frightful epidemic, is, we repeat 
it, strictly conformable to the features of it, as they have been 
described by numberless writers in the east and north. 

John Barker, Esq. British Consul in Syria, addressed many 
letters to the Levant Company, descriptive of the epidemie, as it 
prevailed in that country, from one of which, dated at Aleppo, 
July 16th, 1823, we extract the following portions. 


** Yet since the fatal distemper has spread in Arabia, the people seem to have 
forgot its origin, and agree in regarding it as purely epidemical ; as not to be 
caught by contact with effects impregnated by miasma of the sick, or a diseased 
body itself. From some phenomena in its propagation to distant points at the 
same instant, and its sudden cessation, they have given it the name of ‘£/ Hawa,’ 
the wind, or pestilential blast.” ‘‘On the 6th inst. while I was at Suedia, be- 
tween Latachia and Antiochia, a report prevailed of one or two doubtful cases 
of cholera morbus. On the 7th and 8th nothing more occurred. On the 9th, 
precisely at 12 o’clock, two of my workmen were attacked ; and at the same in- 
stant, nearly twenty fine robust men, in the prime of- life, who were ploughing or 
reaping in the fields, were laid prostrate, as if they had been shot through the 
heart. The only word they all uttered was ‘ Kulby ! Kulby ? meaning to de- 
scribe excruciating #pasms of the stomach, when an instant’s n of vomit- 
ing wouldallow them utterance. ‘The retchings, their agony, 4 flux, con- 
tinued for two or three hours, when exhausted nature gave up the contest. 

emained from that time insensible and prostrate. Most of them died soon 
, ting sun, and none survived long enough to see it rise again.””* 

th of Field Marshal Diebitsch, who died on the 10th 

furnishes an example of the extreme rapidity with 


7. 
* M’Lean’s Evils of Quarantine, 435. 
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which the stages of the disease are passed through in the Russian 
epidemic; his case commenced at two o’clock A. M., and ter- 
minated at a quarter past eleven, a little more than nine hours. 

What questions ean be proposed, in relation to this most sin- 
gular affection, more interesting than those which refer to its 
modes of progression? Does cholera spread by yar that 
is to say, does it arise from a poison excreted or exhaled by an 
individual labouring under the disease, and capable of producing 
an exactly similar disease in other individuals, who actually touch, 
or come near to the sick? or, on the other hand, does it extend 
from place to place, in consequence of a cause existing in the air, 


- and derived from some exhalations from the surface of the earth, 


gr some intemperies of the atmosphere; some modification of 
its chemical constitution, or of its galvanic, electric, or hygro- 
metric properties ? 

Perhaps there are not, and will never be, any means of decid- 
ing between these opposite theories, so clearly and plainly, that 
all men, upon a knowledge of those means, will come to the 

reement, that it is, or that it is not, contagious. The greatest 
difference of opinion has prevailed, and does at this moment ex- 
ist, upon this important point; a fact, which shows, that notwith- 
standing the experience of thirteen years, the evidence for or 
against either party is incomplete, inconclusive, incapable of pro- 
ducing the same judgment in persons equally interested in mak- 
ing correct decisions, equally competent by intellectual capacity, 
and equally honest in proclaiming and maintaining, what each 
thinks to be the important truth. 

The justly celebrated Sir Gilbert Blane, who has long enjoy- 
ed a claim to be deemed a leading advocate of the doctrines of 
contagion, as to the great epidemics, has established what he 
calls a “Criterion,’? by which a ready discrimination may be 
made between the contagious, or epidemic, and the non-contagi- 
ous, or endemic disorders. This criterion is, that if a disorder 
arise from an atmospheric poison, or malaria, inasmuch as all, by 
the necessity they are under of breathing the air, are equally ex- 
posed to the impression of this diffused poison, or malaria, there 
will be a great simultaneousness in the attacks ; whereas, if it 
arise from a contagion communicated from individual to indivi- 
dual, it will be marked by the character of progressiveness, ex- 
tending from one to another, slowly, and in succession. Sir Gil- 
bert Blane, after establishing this criterion, thinks it very irre- 
concilable with reason, to suppose, that the cholera could have 
passed across the peninsula, from Calcutta to Bombay, in one 
year, by any other principle than that of contagious progression, 
particularly taking into view the winds which prevail in that cli- 
mate. But the reader, we think, must at once see the fallacy of 
the “criterion,’’ upon referring to numerous facts in the publica- 
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tions, some of which we have already cited, and which we shall 
strengthen end illustrate, by quoting the following, which is 
from the Madras Report. A great number of other cases, of 
equal simultaneity, might be cited; but to proceed to the fact. 

Nagpore, a considerable town in the northern and central part 
of India, is represented to have been the first spot in all that 
part of the country at which it appeared in 1818. The disease 
began in May, and was general and fatal among the inhabitants of 
the town, and the neighbouring villages ; but no case had appeared 
among the troops until the 26th or 27th of May, at which time, 
three or four men of the depot corps were attacked and died. 
On the 30th of May, a large detachment of troops who had been 
employed at the siege of Chandah, arrived and took possession 
of certain huts they had formerly occupied, at the foot of the 
Sitabuldee hills. Although these men were in good health, they 
had scarcely taken possession of their residence, when cholera 
appeared in a violent manner among the Bengal troops, while of 
the Madras troops only one individual was this day affected ; but 
the next day they were attacked with great violence, and the fa- 
tality was great. On the Ist of June, the attacks were very nume- 
rous; on the 2nd, it declined, and after the 10th rarely appeared. 

Ex uno disce omnes,—it is a waste of time in this place to 
multiply citations of the most remarkable simultaneity of the at- 
tacks of cholera. Hence the criterion of the philanthropic Sir 
Gilbert Blane fails us in settling the question of cholera accord- 
ing to his views of right, and the reader will doubtless perceive 
how strongly, if it be a criterion, it upholds the non-contagious 
or endemical nature of the affection. The Arabs, we have seen, 
call it <*el Hawa ;’’ and when it has broken out among their vil- 
lages and tents, they mount their fleet horses, and hie away to the 
most elevated places, having found that cholera affects the lowest 
and most humid situations. 

It should be remembered, that the nearest points to Nagpore, at 
which cholera had prevailed in the preceding season, were Rewah 
and Cuttack, which are respectively about 300 and 500 miles off. 
Where then was this poisonous exhalation generated ; how secret- 
ed from November till May; how conveyed, harmless and in- 
nocuous, like the gift of Pandora, through a dense Hindoo popu- 
lation, extended over such a wide spread surface, i r to be 
scattered with wild and hasty havoc among towns and villages, 
not secure in their remoteness from this His 


Macies, et nova febrium cohors. 


The Arabs may well shout El ra! and flee upon their horses 
to the mountains, out of the cloud of miasm which smites, like the 
simoom, all that opposes its y course, whether army or ca- 


ravan, the prince in his tent, or the desolate traveller who takes 
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up his last lodging on the ground where he stood when the mor- 
bific blast swept over him. What contagion could destroy 
60,000 persons in a few weeks, as happened in the province of 
Oman? If all the physicians of an entire state or territory should 
with one accord do their utmost to spread small-pox, that conta- 
gion par excellence, by means of inoculation, they would vainly 
endeavour to carry it to such an extent as has been reached by 
the eastern cholera, notwithstanding quarantine and cordon, and 
every possible precaution, including emigration itself. 

The objection urged against the malaria character of the cho- 
lera, viz. its passage across the peninsula in one year, and that in 
opposition to the monsoon, which ought to blow the poison back 
to the north-eastward, is obviously a begging of the question. 
No non-contagionist has made the ridiculous assertion that mala- 
ria or miasma generated at Jessore or Calcutta, is wafted by the 
winds to Bombay and Candy—to Polangen and Pekin—to Mau- 
ritius and Archangel. The same combination of circumstances 
which developed the fatal poison so extensively over the Gan- 

etic delta, may have produced it in full force and vigour at 

agpore, at Saharunpore and Bombay ; and we have sufficient in- 
ducements to believe that the singular geographical track of the 
epidemic, its spontaneous and simultaneous appearance in distant 
places and countries, may have been owing rather to the escape 
of some morbific material from the surface of the earth, or to 
some new combination of elements in the atmosphere upon the 
spot affected, than to the communication of an animal poison gene- 
rated in one body, and passing through the countless thousands 
who have either died or recovered under its potential impressions. 
With all the uncertainty therefore in which the subject is in- 
volved, whether as to its originating or propagating causes, it 
cannot be deemed necessary to refer its progress to contagion, or 
to the wafting of a malaria by currents of air, from one country 
or continent to another. In truth, we do not know the original 
causes of it in India, and we know quite as little of them in i. 
sia. 
Sir Gilbert Blane’s criterion is much relied on—let us take 
another view of it. There are other diseases besides cholera, 
which not only attack with simultaneousness, but with progres- 
siveness at the same time. Among these, is epidemic catarrh, 
the most frequently recurring of all the disorders of an epidemic 
nature; and as we believe, admitted to be not contagious. This 
disorder, commonly called Influenza, has generally made its first 
appearance in the United States, far to the eastward, and moved 
down the sea-board at a rate of advance, which differs in dif- 
ferent recurrences of the malady. Here then, we have an epi- 
demic or contagious disease, since it makes regular progress from 
Boston to Savannah or New-Orleans: the criterion decides that it 
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of August 1807, one hal 
ork were supposed to be sick, or to 
fiuenza. Passing as usual down to 
the south-west, it reached Raleigh in North Carolina about the 
middle of October, the distance 450 miles, which gives us a rate 
equal to about seven miles a day, for its advance southwardly. 
We had an influenza here in 1781 ; and in 1782 it came into Eu- 
rope from its Asiatic boundary, and there is good reason to sup- 
pose that the malady passed across this continent, recommenced 
in Kamschatka, and passed thence through Asia to Europe, having 
made the circuit of the globe in one year, which gives a rate of 
about 65 miles per day for its progress. 
pneumonia required six years, from 1810 to 1816, to move from 
Boston to Augusta in Georgia, say at the rate of ten miles a day. 
But these diseases, which by the criterion are catching, are by 
the same criterion not catching, since while they are “pregressive,”’ 
they are also exceedingly “ simultaneous” in their character. Who 
does not remember, that during the prevalence of influenza every 
body is sick at once? In the course of three or four days, the 
| whole population know that we have influenza, and in a few 
days afterwards they all know equally well that the epidemic has 
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of the in- 


Our bilious typhoid 


All physicians, and all other persons, whether merely cu- 
i} rious, or more deeply interested in these matters, make up their 
own opinions, after a more or less careful study and fair induc- 
tion from all the particulars; hence we have not only a variety 
of opinions, but such adhesion to doctrines or dogmas, as can 
not be easily detached by the strongest powers of evidence. Those 
who have made up their minds under a direct and original obser- 
vation of the facts, ought to be supposed to agree in their results, 


What course then should we follow in 


Could we decide this question by a majority of | 
we should have no difficulty left. But majorities do not always 
speak the truth; or rather, we should say, they do not always 
find it. Mankind would be neither so ill governed nor so given 
to the worship of false gods, in morals or polities, if the majo- 
rity was always to be considered as a metaphysical or political 


this uncertainty?—-Shall we examine the statements of the origi- 
nal facts ?—but many of them are wholly denied, and many re- 
futed, or explained away ; for those are supposed to be facts, real 
occurrences, which are but the figments of an imagination ex- 
cited by the great event that is taking place, or overstrained in- 
ductions of a mind resolved not to be convinced against its will, 
and compelling all its facts to conform to a preconceived system 
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of acquiring the most correct information upon this momentous 
topic, caused regular reports to be sent up to them by the medi- 
cal officers in their service. The Bombay, Madras, and Bengal 
reports, each distinguished by great talent and good faith, were 
the fruits of this very wise and paternal measure of the govern- 
ment. Dr. Jameson, the author of the Bengal report, tells us that 
the whole body of the medical officers in Bengal, who have had 
an opportunity of seeing the disease, and remarking on it, with- 
out a dissenting voice, concur in declaring that it is not contagi- 
ous; and further, that in no quarter of India, during the time that 
it was so sadly scourged, did its infectious nature, (cholera) form 
any part of the popular belief. Dr. Jameson also states, that of 
upwards of three hundred and fifty medical officers of the army, 
who were more or less conversant with the disease, only three 
were attacked, of whom only one died. 

Mr. Scott, of the Madras report, gives a very different co- 
lour to the matter, but the losses among the medical men whom 
he represents, amounted to only fifteen, an exceedingly small 
amount of casualties, if reference be had to the constant exposure 
of these gentlemen to the operation of the morbific cause, which 
may be supposed to be no respecter of persons. Mr. Scott’s 
other reasons for supposing the disease to be contagious, are very 
forcibly urged, but still the non-contagionists me to be con- 
vinced by them. 

J. Cormick Esquire, in the xii. vol. of the Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Transactions, says, under date Tabriz, Oct’r. 1822, that the 
spasmodic cholera of India reached, in 1821, as far as Shiraz, and 
that in 1822, it had prevailed in Tabriz, and in almost every 
other city of Persia. He goes on to state, that the disease com- 
menced in the lowest, filthiest, and most crowded part of the 
city, whence it extended from quarter to quarter, finishing its 
ravages in one, before it broke out in another. 


*¢It was most destructive in houses which were low, and possessed most in- 
habitants. In no case did I see a patient abandoned by his friends, under the 
idea that this epidemic was contagious. ‘This idea, indeed, seems to be very 
generally abandoned. The family of the Prince quitted this city after the vio- 
lence of the disease had already begun to abate. They however carried the 
epidemic along with them, and continued to be attacked from four to six a day, 
for about ten days, wherever they went, although not a single person of the vil- 
lages through which they passed, or where they slept, took the disease. Was 
it that they carried the contaminated atmosphere along with them? or being in 
a healthy climate and amiist healthy people, thirty-five miles from the city, they 
continued to suffer from their previous exposure to the unhealthy air of Tabriz ! 
During our sufferings, ten or twelve thousand of the king’s troops passed this 
city. They were prevented by guards, stationed at the gates, from entering it, 
but several of them passed the day under the walls. During the following day, 
however, the disease manifested itself amongst them, and they suffered from it 
very severely.” 


The people and the physicians of Moscow deny its contagious 
VOL. X.——NO. 20. 45 
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character. The nurses in hospitals seldom suffer, and the phy- 
sicians have generally escaped. It is universally believed there 
that goods cannot communicate it. Dr. Albers, in his report 
dated March 1, 1831, at Moscow, says, 


**When the cholera first reached Moscow, all the physicians of the city were 
persuaded of its contagious nature ; but the experience gained in the course of 
the epidemic, has produced an entirely opposite conviction. They found that 
it was impossible, for any length of time, completely to isolate such a city as 
Moscow, containing three hundred thousand inhabitants, and having a circum- 
ference of nearly seven miles, (versts?) and perceived daily the frequent frustra- 
tions of the measures adopted. During the epidemic, it is certain that about 
forty thousand inhabitants quitted Moscow, of whom a large number never per- 
formed quarantine ; and notwithstanding this fact, no case is on record of the 
cholera having been transferred from Moscow to other places, and it is equally 
certain that in no situation appointed for quarantine, any case of cholera has oc- 
curred. That the distemper is not contagious has been yet more ascertained 
by the experience gathered in this city. In many houses, it happened that 
one individual attacked by cholera was attended indiscriminately by all the rela- 
tives, and yet the disease did not spread to any of the inmates. It was finally 
found, that not only the nurses continued free from the distemper, but also that 
they promiscuously attended the sick chamber, and visited their friends without 
in the least communicating the disease. There are even cases fully authenti- 
cated, that nurses, to quiet timid females, labouring under cholera, have shared 
their beds during the nights, and that they, notwithstanding, have escaped un- 
injured, in the same manner as physicians in hospitals have, without any bad con- 
sequence, made use of the warm water used a moment before by cholera pa- 
tients for bathing.” 

* These and numerous other examples, which during the epidemic (we ought 
perhaps to call it endemic) became known to every inhabitant of Moscow, have 
confirmed the conviction of the non-infectious nature of the disease ; a convic- 
tion in which theiz personal safety was so much interested.” 

**It is also highly worthy of observation, that all those who stand up for con- 
tagion, have not witnessed the cholera, which is therefore especially objected to 
their opinion by their opponents. But in the very difference of the conviction 
of those who have had to combat the vivlence of the distemper, and are likely to 
be more impressed by the facts, and of the conviction of such persons as can ob- 
serve only at a distance, and are therefore more unbiassed judges of the results, 
will perhaps be found the materials for the solution of a question so much contro- 
verted. The same was the case on occasion of the question relative to the yel- 
low fever. It was only after a calm examination of all the results, that it became 
possible to refute the error of those physicians who had collected their experi- 
ence during their daily and fearless intercourse with the distemper, and had 
arrived at the conviction of its non-contagious nature.” 

“In the instance of the cholera, the question becomes more difficult of deci- 
sion ; because if the cholera be at all contagious, of which I myself am not at all 
doubtful, in spite of all that has been maintained here, such contagion differs 
from the nature of all known contagions, and seems to approach nearest to that 
of typhus. With whatever obstinacy the correctness of the facts is disputed 
by the anti-contagionists, it still appears highly probable, that the cholera may 
be communicated by persons passing from one place t6 another, and may lay the 
foundation of a fresh epidemic, if circumstances favour the communication.” 

** Only one point seems to be completely made out by testimonies innumera- 
ble; namely, that the cholera is not communicated by articles of merctiandise, 
or by any inanimate objects. This principle, as I have already had the honour 
of reporting some time ago, has been adopted by the public authorities of St. 
Petersburg, and been acted upon now for nearly three months, without any sin- 
ister consequences having ensued. The only quarantine establishment still kept 
up is between Moscow and St. Petersburg ; every traveller, after staying there 
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for a fortnight, may proceed without further detention ; all mercantile commo- 
dities and effects pass without being stopped.” 

‘*On our journey hither, we met many thousands of sledges loaded with goods 
going from Moscow to St. Petersburg. As the rates paid for the carriage are 
extremely reasonable, any stoppage in their conveyance would prejudice the 
merchant ; hence the carriers, as I myself saw, proceed no further than the bar- 
riers of the quarantine establishment, and remain there, as far as their persons are 
concerned, and their sledges alone pass through, which being met on the other 
side by their partners or servants, are taken on without hinderance. The result 
of my own daily experience therefore perfectly agrees with the above stated 
principle ; namely, notwithstanding all my inquiries, I have met with no instance 
which would render it at all probable that the cholera is disseminated by inani- 
mate objects.”” 291. 

We have given Dr. Albers’s official letter at greater length than 
we at first intended, but we felt compelled to exhibit to the 
reader his views of the contagiousness of cholera. We beg leave 
to make one correction here, as to the change of opinion respect- 
ing yellow fever, at least among the medical men of Philadelphia. 
There are not twelve medical men in that city, who believe in 
its contagious nature ; and that too, after all the passions and con- 
tests, originally excited upon the question, have long subsided, 
leaving the minds of men in a situation to pursue, with the calm- 
ness of philosophy, the whole train of facts and reasonings that 
seem inevitably to lead to such a result, in the places that have 
been afflicted. 

We cannot omit a notice of a paper by Dr. Mouatt, in the 
Caleutta Transactions, Vol. IV. It is an account of an epi- 
demic of cholera, which attacked the 14th King’s Infantry, at 
Berhampore. The regiment arrived at the cantonments, Febru- 
ary 11th, after a march of seventeen days. ‘They were eight 
hundred and fifty strong, with thirty-nine in hospital. <A ease 
of cholera occurred on the 14th March, and ninety-three men 
were attacked, of whom twenty died in the next sixteen days. 
Dr. Mouatt was not able to trace the cause of this epidemic. A 
most remarkable circumstance is, that it attacked the privates 
of the 14th and 47th regiments, and the native servants, and 
some of the inhabitants, while the officers, the civil residents, and 
the sepoys, assembled in the same cantonments, and mixing freely 
with the soldiers of the sick regiments, remained free. None 
of the native attendants were attacked, and only one, out of one 
hundred and fifty patients confined with other diseases, was attack- 
ed with the epidemic. 

‘I have now witnessed,” says Dr. Mouatt, ‘the attacks of this Oriental 
scourge, for upwards of ten years; and though I have studied it, watched its in- 
vasions, contemplated its progress, endeavoured to trace its causes, as well as to 
alleviate or mitigate its symptoms, yet I find it still the same inscrutable, inexplica- 
ble, and intractable disease as when I first arrived in 1817 in this country.” **No 
laws by which contagious or epidemic diseases are usually guided, can explain 
its anomalies. We shall have all variations of temperature, every age, constitu- 


tion, and habit ina European corps, every species of irregularity and excess, 
with exposure, &c. and yet no cases of cholera among individuals thus situated. 
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When, lo! suddenly and ly, the disease raises its hydra head, creates 
alarm and consternation; but like the baseless fabric of a vision, it is vain to 
pursue the phantom. Men are constantly and violently purged for hours, nay for 
days, without cholera ; get drunk, and vomit with the most violent retching and 
straining ; still no cholera succeeds. Whereas at another time, every purging, 
every sickness at the stomach, and nearly all the endemics of the season, appear 
converted into cholera.” Edinb. Med. & Surg. Journal, Jan. 1831. 


The following, which is from page 178 of Dr. Hawkins’s 
treatise, will serve to show the notions entertained upon the sub- 
ject by the Chinese. 


** The Russian director of the customs at Kiachta applied to the dzargutschey, 
the chief civil officer of the Chinese frontier, to establish quarantine institutions 
against the cholera. The latter replied, that police precautions would be use- 
less for his country, on account of its very numerous population, adding with the 
greatest coolness, that this disease would give their empire so much the more 
room, the more people it carried off. This notion he supported by the remark, 
that a sickness of this kind knew its victims, and left others untouched ; and that 
it selected such as live in filth and intemperance ; and that on the contrary, a 
person of undaunted mind, with cleanliness and moderation, was safe from its 
attack. On this subject he referred to the present Emperor of China, declaring 
that Pekin owed its exemption from the disease solely to the firmness of his Im- 
perial Majesty, who was pleased to say to those about him, ‘Do not suppose 
that this disorder is more powerful than yourselves; the pusillanimous alone die 
of it.’ From that moment they all took courage, and nothing was left for the 
disease but to quit the capital. ‘ But that is nothing,’ he proceeded, ‘I will re- 
late to you another case which occurred in the year 1070. A disease broke out 
at Pekin of a peculiar character, for it affected the tails of those who quitted 
their houses and abode in the open air. In a short time it consumed half the 
tail, and the immediate death of the owner was the consequence. When this 
was reported to the then reigning Emperor Tschang-Lung, he declared emphati- 
cally that he would not hear any thing of sucha disorder. Thus his supreme 
will, expressed with firmness, and thereupon made public, had such an effect 
upon the malady that it left Pekin forthwith.’ While the dzargutschey was de- 
tailing these circumstances, he fixed his eyes intently on the director, and per- 
ceiving in his looks a certain distrust of his statements, he added with a smile, 
“You must believe at any rate, that fear enervates the mind, and that the latter 
has a decisive influence upon the body. Whether you believe my story or not, 
we must listen, without terror, to the report of the disease at Kukuchoton, and 
then it will positively not visit us.? This was in the summer of 1827 ; the disease 
actually proceeded no further in that direction.” 


In the unsettled state of the question of its contagious or other 
modes of progression, the officers appointed to superintend the 
sanitary interests of the people, have perhaps no other course to 
pursue, than the institution of the usual sanitary precautions, of 
quarantine and cordon. Dr. Hawkins, who is a very decided ad- 
vocate for these measures, says— 


**We perceive that nearly all the governments of Europe have established 
quarantines; even the government of Bavaria has lately followed the example. 
Austria has drawn a sanitary cordon between Gallicia and Hungary, and amongst 
the governments of Europe, however contrary to their interest, the question of 
ome is no longer agitated.” 

“ After carefully reviewing the various statements and reasonings on the mode 
in which this disease is propagated, and of the means by which it may be averted, 
we cannot avoid arriving at the conclusion, that the disease in India Li an 
communicable from person to person, and that in Europe it has wndeniably prov- 
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ed so. Nevertheless, we must allow that its contagious power is more limited 
than that of the plague and of some other disorders styled contagious. Its at- 
tacks are chiefly confined to the lower classes, and it seems, in a few words, to 
require a particular disposition to receive it.” 

** With respect to merchandise, a general opinion is entertained in Russia that 
goods are not capable of propagating it. This subject, however, has hitherto 
elicited little save negative evidence. We know how strongly commercial and 
even political feelings are arrayed against a proper circumspection on this head. 
Two of the most prudent and economical governments in Europe have establish- 
ed a quarantine on merchandise, and this circumstance alone should be suffi- 
ciently strong to induce others to adopt the same caution, because these are two 
of the states most near to Russia, and most likely to have obtained ample and 
correct information.” p. 164. 


Sir Gilbert Blane has observed, in his paper before mentioned, 
that those who have argued against the existence of contagion, 
from the impossibility of tracing it, except at considerable dis- 
tances, do not seem to be aware that the like argument might be 
adduced against the contagiousness of small-pox and measles, 
which are Races caught, under circumstances, which, but for 
their well known character in that respect, would show them to 
be not contagious. 

This argument, for it is not testimony, of Sir G. Blane, will 
doubtless have presented itself to the minds of many persons, in 
reflecting upon the epidemic cholera; but may we not reasonably 
say, that small-pox may arise in a town or city, without the in- 
tervention of a causative contagion. It is comparatively a new 
disease. How did it originate? Does any man suppose, that every 
atom of variolous virus now in existence, is traceable, even in 
imagination, to some Arab freebooter in the War of the Elephant, 
thirteen hundred years ago ! He would be as reasonable to aver, 
that every particle of leaven on earth, is the product of a regular 
epigenesis from the dough-troughs of Egypt, under the adminis- 
tration of Joseph the son of Jacob! Small-pox is a contagious 
disease, and whether it be spreading epidemically or sporadically, 
it is always contagious—but more or less so, according to cireum- 
stances not yet ascertained. Cholera is not contagious, because it 
will not give cholera to those who are exposed to it.—Except in a 
very small proportion, it is not pretended that it will. We deny 
even that proportion. Small-pox becomes epidemic, by the aver- 
ment of Willis and Huxham, and as is well known to medical 
men every where. Why may not small-pox arise independently 
of contagion? 

We think that those gentlemen, who, upon reference to the 
facts so well known, of the sudden out-breaking of contagious 
disorders in situations where it is impossible to trace them to con- 
tagion communicated from other places, while they preserve their 
contagious character under all circumstances of sporadic or epi- 
demic prevalence, ought to see, in those very facts, the best rea- 
sons for admitting the non-contagiousness of cholera, and the 
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uselessness of quarantines for its suppression. They all admit that 
cholera is often not contagious; but can a disease assume this 
equivocal nature? can small-pox ever be non-contagious? The 
cholera of Russia and India, either is, or is not epidemic, accord- 
ing to Sir G. Blane’s criterion, quoted in a preceding page of this 
article. If epidemic, it arises from vitiated human effluvia, pro- 
duced by crowding, filth, &c. and must be contagious. Otherwise 
it is endemic, or sporadic, and not contagious. If you say that 
this or that case is not contagious, while those other cases are 
contagious, you must assuredly speak of two different diseases. 
Gold is heavy, ductile, malleable, &c.; if you take away its duc- 
tility, gravity, &c. you make it something else, which is not 
gold. So, your cholera is a gastric disease, accompanied with a 
contagious quality; if you remove the gastric affections, and de- 
stroy the contagious property, you make another disease; you 
may call it catarrh, or plague, or what you please, but it is no 
longer cholera ; according to your views, it loses its identity. Or 
else you have two affections, reigning epidemically, at the same 
time and place, one called contagious cholera, and the other non- 
contagious cholera. 

If diseases called contagious, may ever arise without contagion 
or contagiousness, they may always do so; if at Nagpore, Mau- 
ritius, or Polangen, then at Vienna, Paris, or Philadelphia. If 
you extinguish it at Mauritius, it may appear at Antioch; if you 
quell it at Moscow, it may come like “el Hawa”’ upon the inha- 
bitants of St. Petersburg or Warsaw. 

Our particular sentiment is, that the cholera of the East is 
not communicated from individual to individual, and that no good 
can result from viewing it as a contagious affection ; but that great 
commercial inconvenience, and the severest personal distress, will 
ensue from a general conviction among the people, that their lives 
are endangered by any charitable cares bestowed upon the sick. 
The formation of a sanitary cordon around an infected city, can- 
not fail to furnish a greatly increased number of victims within 
the prison bounds, who might be saved, if, like the 40,000 
persons who left Moscow, they could pass into a purer air, 
carrying with them no fomites of the poison, which would have 
destroyed hundreds of individuals, had they not fled beyond 
the range of its influence. 

In Asia, the disease ceased upon the approach of winter, and 
it avoided the high grounds and elevated situations in general. In 
these respects it has changed its character in Russia, having been 
observed to prevail with great violence, both in winter, and in 
some cities standing on great elevations. In Russia, it attacks 
chiefly the ill-fed, ill-clothed, and intemperate. Persons in a 
contrary siate most generally escape. 

Poverty is nearly unknown in the United States ; and as nearly 
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the whole population are well clothed and fed, cholera will be 
less likely to attack us; and if it should do so, will be less likely 
to be destructive, than in countries where all the conditions that 
favour its outset and propagation are abundant. Nevertheless, 
our country is open to its attack on two sides; the extension of 
the disease along the coasts of Asia, may bring it among their 
neighbours of our north-west coast, and thence across the Rocky 
Mountains to the United States; while the fatal development of 
~ causes may be gradually approaching us from across the At- 
antic. 

If the clouds of war were hanging over us at the present 
time, every man in the country would look to it, that he should 
be ready to meet the occasion of doing his duty. Should the 
pestilential cloud of miasm, which has been rolling over so 
many nations and climates, advance to blight and darken the 
present quiet and prosperity of our country, duties of the high- 
est character will devolve upon us; every man should determine 
for himself what it is right for him to do Let no man sud- 
denly determine, that the presence of a person suffering under 
cholera is the mandate of death; let all the lovely charities of the 
human heart have room to expand and grow out into the fruits of 
sympathy for the sick and dying, and let no one be left to meet, 
alone, the horrors of a situation, which in itself is privation 
enough, without the superadded desolation which those must ex- 
perience, who see the bonds of friendship, of conjugal love, and 
parental tenderness, burst asunder by the shameful fear of an 
imaginary contagion. It seems to us, that a glance at the map of 
the world, with reference to the spread of cholera, must suffice 
to show, to all unprejudiced and capable minds, that the disease 
has hitherto moved onwards by causes, which are so far not ascer- 
tained, and that not the least personal risk is incurred, from the 
mere fact of contact or converse with those who are labouring 
under it. 

We have said nothing of the pathological changes observed 
after death from cholera, nor of its mode of treatment; these 
are topics which we purposely avoid, deeming them more suita- 
ble to the purposes of the Medical Journals, in which abundant 
details on those heads may be found. 
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Art. VI.—Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han, or the 
Central and Western Rajpoot States of India. By Lirv- 
TENANT CotonEeL James Top, Late Political Agent to the 
Western Rajpoot States. 4to. 1st vol. pp. 806. London: 1829. 


Tue extent and rapid progress of knowledge, scientific and 
literary, within the period contemporaneous with American In- 
dependence, appeared for a while to exhaust every subject worthy 
of human curiosity. History, ancient and modern, it is true, 
acquired a more exact and interesting character; mathematical 
Science and astronomy had gained an elevation which seemed to 
leave no space for discovery ; geography had indeed not reached, 
nor has it yet attained that accuracy and certainty, for which the 
vast growth of commerce and navigation, and the curiosity of 
travellers, furnish such extraordinary facilities; natural history 
and chemistry came in to supply employment for the intellect, 
and to open new paths of research ; but these, though not yet all 
perfected, still presented in the prospect an era, when, to exercise 
the mind, there would remain little more than to remodel the 
old materials, or to devise new theories. 

But the experience we already have had, will lead to the op- 
posite extreme, and induce us to think that the fields of discovery 
and improvement, in all departments of knowledge, are inexhaust- 
ible. The modern applications of mechanical philosophy, partake 
of the nature of miracle. The new nations rising in our new 
world, have opened already resources for intellectual enterprise 
in numerous departments; nor have the oldest nations exhausted 
their stores, after the expiration of so many centuries. An author 
of the north of Europe has dug up the ruins of Roman and Etrus- 
can antiquity, and reconstructed a new and interesting fabric from 
the materials. Asia, the earliest nursery of science and refine- 
ment, has, within a period not much more remote than the allot- 
ted days of our natural existence, opened the richest mines of 
knowledge to human curiosity and research. England, France, 
and Germany, are engaged in an honourable emulation in pursuit 
of Oriental learning. Ancient history, the origin of nations, lan- 
guages, and the fine arts, already obtain illustration from the de- 
velopments which have been made ; and the works which have 
appeared within a few years, seem to threaten a general revisal 
of the antiquities of Greece and Rome. 

Before the passing of the ‘‘Cape of Storms,’? commerce had 
established communications between the cities of the Mediterra- 
nean and China;* but it is since the enterprises of the Portuguese 


* Dr. Robertson, in his Hist. Disquisition, has given an interesting account of 
the knowledge which the ancients had of India, aud the progress of trade with 
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to the coast of Malabar, had excited the rivalship of Holland, and 
progressively of France and England, that the riches of Asia, 
commercial and literary, have been opened to mankind. Yet it 
is towards commerce only that enterprise was directed until about 
the middle of tbe last century, when policy concentrated that 
power in the English East India Company, founded in 1600, 
which at this time sways one hundred and thirty millions of hu- 
man beings. 

These reflections were excited by the perusal of a work of un- 
common merit, which appears to have been published in 1829, but 
which has only recently fallen under our observation. Many 
most valuable books have appeared, and especially within the last 
half century; but it is only with the institution of the ‘¢ Asiatic 
Society for inquiring into the history and antiquities, arts, 
sciences, and literature, of Asia,’ in 1784, that the pursuit of 
Asiatic literature has taken a regular, constant, and effective form. 

Before that period, every thing concerning Asia consisted of 
‘travellers’ tales,’ or detached and superficial descriptions of 
countries and manners. In the year 1364, the renowned Sir John 
Mandeville, who has been called the “Coryphzus of Liars,’’ had 
shown the world how easy it was to ‘‘out-Herod” Herodotus. 
In his mendacious volume we find an account ‘* Of Prester John’s 
Land, which is Emperor of Inde,’’* and also ‘¢‘ How Prester 
John’s Land lieth foot against foot to England ;?’t but it is suffi- 
ciently evident that this Munchausen derived his materials from 
Marco Polo and Oderic, who, in the thirteenth century, actually 
explored those remote regions. ‘The learned labours of Mr. 
Marsden have forced us to do justice to the intrinsi¢ merits 
of the Travels of Marco Polo, ‘‘ which first,”’ says he, ‘¢con- 
veyed to Europeans a distinct idea of the Empire of China, and 
by showing its situation, together with that of Japan, (before 
entirely unknown) in respect to the great Eastern ocean, which 
was supposed to meet and form one body of water with the At- 


that country prior to the passing of the Cape of Good Hope. To Major Rennel, 
who is called the father of Indian Geography, the learned world owes many ob- 
ligations. ‘In his Critical Memoir,” says Gibbon, ‘he illustrates with judg- 
ment and learning the marches of Alexander and Timour.” D. & F. Rom. Emp. 
V. Vili. p. 9. note 25. And the * Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels 
in Asia, from the earliest periods to the present time, by Hugh Murray, publish- 
ed in 1820, in 3 vols. octavo,” is a compilation replete with curious and interest- 
ing particulars. This book has obtained the commendation of the English Quar- 
terly, as well as another by the same author, on the subject of ** African Disco- 
veries ;” but his subsequent production on the subject of North America, has 
not yet obtained the regard of that journal; we however take this occasion to 
denounce it as a tissue of all the misrepresentations and errors which have been 
published to the world on the subject of our country, by ignorant or malevolent 
English travellers. 

* Sir John Mandeville’s Voyages and Travels, quarto, p. 114. 

ft Ibid. 128. 

VOL. X.—NO. 20. 46 
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lantic, eventually led to the important discoveries of the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese.’’* 

The learned Niehbuhr, an officer of engineers under the pa- 
tronage of the Danish monarch, visited Arabia and Persia in 1761, 
and excited general interest by the novelty and accuracy of his 
investigations; and he has had the peculiar felicity of leaving lit- 
tle to be added concerning the subjects which obtained his notice. 
Catherine the Second patronised, in 1768, an expedition, which 
had for its object a: topographical survey of Asiatic Russia and 
Tartary, which was accomplished, and the result published in 
five volumes, with a volume of maps, topographical descriptions, 
and various specimens of botany, and in other departments of 
natural history. 

But the missionary spirit had grown up with the ambition of 
European nations, and found its way to the capital of the Celes- 
tial Empire. The Roman Propaganda had spread over Ava, 
Siam, Cochin-China, and India, very early. We have seena 
Catechism in Latin, with a translation prefixed in the Malay 
tongue, for which types had been cut at the Roman college. 
Missionaries already possessed great influence at the court of 
Akber. Loubere was sent to Siam in 1687. Le Gentilt visited 
the Coromandel coast in 1772, and contributed much to the spirit 
of inquiry, by the scientific data which he furnished the cele- 
brated Bailly,t author of the History of Hindu Astronomy, a 
work which has not yet found an English translator, we believe, 
though it has proved the fruitful source of much controversial 
discussion, which has not yet wholly ceased. This work ap- 
peared in 1787; his general history of Astronomy appeared six 
years before. 

Thus it is, that we owe to the French our knowledge of the 
Astronomy of the Hindus; ‘on the unfathomable antiquity of 
which race, whose astronomical calculations, and the mythology 
interwoven with which, have been mistaken for true histories, 
Voltaire first, and afterwards Bailly and Volney, founded their 
systems.”’§ The Brahminical chronology, as is well known, 
goes back many millions of years. The confusion and anomalies 
presented, at first seemed exceedingly formidable, but were soon 
encountered with success; and the wildest claims are reconcilable 
with truth, when we consider that the assumed periods of the 
Hindu astronomical cycles have been mistaken by the poets for 
actual revolutions of years on earth. Bailly has shown that the 
word signifying a year, was employed for any revolution what- 


* Marsden’s Marco Polo, Introduction, xxvi. Of Prestor or Presbytor Jobn, 
see p. 189 and nn. &c. 

¢ Voyage dans les mers de I’Inde. 

¥ Traitée de l’Astronomie Indienne et Orientale. 

§ Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. iv. 
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ever, and that among some nations, the times of the equinoxes 
and solstices were the periods of three months each, by which 
time was computed ; while others, who enjoyed a shorter sum- 
mer, had one warm and two cold seasons, each of four months, 
and equally called years. The revolutions of the moon, and even 
that of day and night, have passed for years.* 

La Placet has shown that many of their tables are formed from 
retrograde calculations ; and the Surya-Sidd hanta, said to be their 
most ancient treatise on astronomy, revealed to them, according 
to their own account, 2,000,000 years ago, Mr. Bentleyt declares 
to have been written within 800 years. This, and various other 
matters connected with the pretensions of Indian philosophers, has 
been controverted by very profound scholars, but we do not feel 
ourselves called upon or competent to enter into the question— 
**non nostrum inter tantas componere lites.” 

But it was the successful policy of England, which gradually 
established the creative literature which has grown up since. 
Queen Elizabeth had granted a charter in 1600 to a mercantile 
company; her successor, James the First, sent an embassador to 
Jehan Ghire in 1614; but an incident of a domestic nature opened 
the road to English power with a suddenness and certainty which 
years of diplomacy would scarcely have effected. Feroscher, the 
Mogul Emperor, had determined to espouse a Hindu princess, 
daughter of Raja Ajeet Sing of Marwar. When the nuptials were 
preparing, the emperor became ill. A mission was at that time at 
Delhi, from Surat, of which Mr. Hamilton was surgeon. He cured 
the emperor, and the marriage followed. In the oriental style, 
he desired the doctor§ to name his reward ; but instead of asking 
for himself, he demanded a grant of land for a factory on the 
Hoogley river for his employers. It was accorded, and the small 
tract of land granted on that occasion, soon became part of the 
area on which at present stands Fort William, whose walls em- 
brace a circuit of three miles, This was the seed of that empire 
which now overshadows Hindostan, extending its branches from 
the frontiers of Cabul to Cape Comorin and Ceylon, north and 
south, and from the Indus to the Burrumpooter, east and west, 
and further into Ava. 

The acquisition of territory, with its incident of revenue, and 
the extension of commerce among a people so various and numer- 
ous, made the cultivation of the native languages indispensable ; 


* Maria Graham’s Letters on India, pp. 170 and 111, 

4 Systéme du Monde, p. 330. 

¢ As. Res. vols. vi. and ix. 

§ So highly, we are told, has medical skill been prized by the ancient Indians, 
that one of the fourteen Aetnas or precious things, which their gods are believed to 
have produced by the churning of the ocean with the Mountain Mandara, was a 
Learned physician. 
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and the novelty of the literature, through which the study was 
conducted, opened that vast region which has since been so suc- 
cessfully explored. It is expedient here to speak particularly of 
a distinguished native work, the Ayeen Akbery, one of the first 
fountains from whence was derived knowledge of the theology, 
literature, and government of Hinddstan. This is illustrated by 
the following story, which we abridge.* The emperor Akber 
was a Mahommedan, but of an enlightened and liberal mind, and 
sought to instruct himself and people on all subjects. His research- 
es proved unsuccessful in regard to the Hindu mysteries, from 
which the sacred veil could not be raised, even for an Akber. 
Finding that neither authority nor promises availed with the 
he he was obliged to have recourse to artifice. Feizi, the 

rother of Abul-Fazel, very young, but instructed how to act, 
was placed under a learned Brahmin, at Benares, and in ten years 
mastered the sacred languages, and made himself familiar with 
their whole science. As soon as the proper time arrived, mea- 
sures were taken by Akber for his secret return; but unluckily, 
Feizi had conceived a violent passion for the beautiful daughter 
of his instructer, under the powerful influence of which he confess- 
ed to the Brahmin his intended fraud, and solicited forgiveness. 
The venerable priest, petrified with horror, would have buried 
his poignard in the bosom of the youth; but beholding his peni- 
tence, and admiring the genius of his pupil, he burst forth into 
tears of kindness, and promised forgiveness, if he would grant him 
two requests, which were, never to translate the Vedas, nor re- 
veal the mysterious symbol of the Brahmin creed. Feizi kept 
this promise as long as the Brahmin lived, after which he impart- 
ed his knowledge to Abul Fazel, the minister of Akber, by whom 
the leading features of the Brahmin faith were made public in a 
foreign language, which has been made familiar to the English 
reader, in the translation of Gladwin,t from the Persian version 
of Abul Fazel. 

Mr. Hastings, soon after his appointment to the government of 
Bengal, imitated the example which had been given two hundred 
years before by Akber. He conceived the idea of procuring a 
code of the laws and customs of the Hindus, and in consequence 
the most learned Pundits were assembled at Calcutta in 1773, 
who collected immense materials, which they translated from the 
Sanscrit into Persian, from which latter, Mr. Halhed translated 
them into English. 

The climate of Hindistan is peculiarly genial to mental exer- 
cises, and the field opened became every day more extensive as 
it was cultivated. Ingenious men in the company’s service, col- 


* Ind. Antig. vol. iv. p. 28. 
t In two volumes Octavo. 
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lected detached subjects, and published their dissertations, sepa- 
rately at first, subsequently in collections. The appetite for 
knowledge could no longer be appeased by occasional essays, and 
it was at this juncture that the celebrated Sir William Jones pro- 
posed the Asiatic Society, of which he was the founder and first 
president. We need not pause to eulogize this accomplished law- 
yer, of whom it has been observed by a great historian, that he 
was the only individual «‘ equally conversant with the Year Books 
of Westminster, the Commentaries of Ulpian, the Attic pleadings 
of Iszeus, and the sentences of Arabian and Persian Cadhis.’”? The 
immense and miscellaneous resources of his mind, were for a long 
time directed to the advancement of oriental learning, with what 
success is well known. At his premature death, he was succeeded 
by Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, who became 
his panegyrist* and biographer, but in a very tame and inade- 
quate manner. 

The first volume of this Society was published in 1784, and 
the twelfth volume was published in London from the Calcutta 
edition in 1818. Since that period, we understand no volume 
has been published in England. Indeed there appears to have 
arisen a difference among the contributors, growing out of ques- 
tions of a metaphysical character, which induced some of the 
ablest writers to withdraw; only, however, to transfer their lite- 
rary labours to a new society, and a new journal, published pe- 
riodically, under the direction of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London, which, singular to say, is not to be found in any of our 
public libraries. 

An enumeration of the works which have appeared on oriental 
literature, especially within the last ten or fifteen years, would 
fill a considerable catalogue. A few may be here noticed, pecu- 
liarly deserving of regard. M. Sonnerat has published a work, 
in four volumes octavo, with numerous plates, on Bengal. Mr. 
Seott has translated Ferishtah’s History of the Deckan. Cap- 
tain Turner published a curious account of his mission to the 
Dalai Lama; Symmes, his Embassy to Ava; Colonel Briggs has re- 
edited and perfected a version of Ferishtah, correcting the defects 
of Dow, and published it in a splendid style. Captain Ellis has 
published a most curious description of the ancient caverns of 
Ellora; but in literary merit, not to be compared with the admira- 
ble History of Persia by Sir John Malcolm: the History of Cabul 
or Afghan’stan by Mr. Elphinstone, and the History of Khoras- 
san by Mr. Fraser ; added to these, and equal in profound research 
and liberal judgment, is the magnificent work now before us, 
whose title we have placed at the head of our article, and which 
we shall proceed more particularly to notice. 


* See Teignmouth’s Discourse before the Asiatic Society, delivered on the 
22d May, 1794. 
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The first volume consists of nearly forty copious chapters, em- 
bracing eight hundred ample quarto pages. The plates which 
adorn and illustrate the work are truly exquisite specimens of 
engraving, and amount to twenty-seven in number, besides an 
ample map, which reveals to the curious in geography regions and 
nations of which little or nothing but the outline had been previ- 
ously made known. To this characteristic the author calls our 

icular attention, by saying that the basis of his work is geo- 
graphical, and the historical and statistical portions subordinate. 

Rajast’han or Rajpootana occupies from 22° to 30° north latitude, 
and from 69° to 78° east longitude, covering a superficies of 
350,000 square miles, or, (to render it more appreciable by the 
American reader) equal to Maine, Massachusetts, New-Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New-York, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Virginia, and Kentucky. 
It consists of the following seven states, given in the order in 
which the author proposes to describe them. 1. Méwar or Oodi- 
poor; 2. Marwar or Jodpoor; 3. Bikanér and Kishengurh; 4. 
Kotah; 5. Boondi or Harouti; 6. Ambér or Jeipoor; 7. Jessel- 
mér; 8. And the Indian desert to the valley of the Indus. 

The ‘¢ Introduction”? is itself a curious and valuable dissertation ; 
we could not offer any thing more instructive on the present 
state of Asiatic literature; but our plan will not permit us to do 
more than give those particular portions, which unfold, with elo- 
quence, the author’s labours, and the scope and object of his work. 

‘¢ From the earliest period of my official connexion with this interesting coun- 
try, I — myself to collect and explore its early historical records, with a 
view of throwing some light upon a people scarcely yet known in cage Aa and 
whose political connexion with England appeared to me to be capable of under- 

ing a material change, with benefit to both parties. It would be wearisome 
to the reader to be minutely informed of the process I adopted, to collect the 
scattered relics of Rajpoot history into the form and substance in which he now 
sees them. I began with the sacred genealogy from the Puranas; examined 
the Mahabharat, and the poems of Chund (a complete chronicle of his times ;) 
the voluminous historical poems of Jessulmér, Marwar, and Méwar ; the histories 
of the Kheetchies, and those of the Hara princes of Kotah and Boondi, &c. by 
their respective bards. A portion of the materials compiled by Jey Sing, of 
Ambér or Jeipoor, (one of the a patrons of science amongst the modern 
Hindu princes) to illustrate the history of his race, fell into my hands,” &c. &c. 
“ From the Duttea prince I obtained a transcript of the Journal of his ancestor, 
who served with such éclat amongst the great feudatories of Arungzéb’s army.” 

*¢ For a period of ten years, I was employed, with the aid of a learned Jain, 
in ransacking every work which could contribute any facts or incidents to the 

i of the Rajpoots, or diffuse any light upon their manners and character. 
At much expense, and during many wearisome hours, to support which required 
no ordinary degree of enthusiasm, I endeavoured to ss myself not merely of 
their history, but of their religious notions, their familiar opinions, and their 
characteristic manners, by associating with their chiefs and bardic chroniclers, 
and by listening to their traditionary tales and allegorical poems. I might, ulti- 
mately, as the circle of my inquiries enla have materially augmented 
knowledge of these subjects; but ill h compelled me to relinquish this 
pap - though toilsome pursuit, and forced me to revisit my native land just as 
I had obtained permission to look across the threshold of the Hindu Minerva ; 
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whence however I brought some relics, the examination of which I now consi 

to other hands. The large collection of ancient Sanscrit, and Bakha MSS., 
which I conveyed to England, have been presented to the Royal Asiatic Socie- 
ty, in whose library they are deposited,” &c. &c. 

“‘ The little exact knowledge that Europe has hitherto acquired of the Raj- 
poot states, has probably originated a false idea of the comparative importance 
of this portion of Hindust’han. The splendour of the Rajpoot courts, however, 
at an early period of the history of that country, making every allowance for the 
exaggeration of the bards, must have been great. Northern India was rich 
from the earliest times; that portion of it, situated on either side the Indus, 
formed the richest satrapy of Darius. It has abounded in the more striking 
events which constitute the materials for history : there is not a petty state in 
Rajast’han that has not had its Thermopylz, and scarcely a city that has not 
produced its Leonidas. But the mantle of ages has shrouded from view what 
the magic pen of the historian might have consecrated to endless admiration : 
Somnat’h might have rivalled Delphos; the spoils of Hind might have vied with 
the wealth of the Lybian king; and compared with the array of the Pandus, 
the army of Xerxes would have dwindled into insignificance. But the Hindus 
either never had, or have unfortunately lost their Herodotus and Xenophon.” 

‘*If the ‘ moral effect of history depends on the sympathy it excites,’ the an- 
nals of these states possess commanding interest. ‘The struggles of a brave peo- 
ple for independence during a series of ages, sacrificing whatever was dear to 
them for the maintenance of the religion of their forefathers, and sturdily defend- 
ing to death, and in spite of every temptation, their rights and national liberty, 
forma picture which it is difficult to contemplate without emotion. Could I im- 
part to the reader but a small portion of the enthusiastic delight with which I have 
listened to the tales of times that are amid scenes where their events oc- 
curred, I should not despair of triumphing over the apathy which dooms to ne- 
glect almost every effort to enlighten my native country on the subject of India ; 
nor should I apprehend any ill effect from the sound of names, which, musical 
and expressive as they are to a Hindu, are dissonant and unmeaning to an Euro- 
pean ear ; for it should be remembered that almost every Eastern name is signifi- 
cant of some quality, personal or mental. Seated amidst the ruins of ancient 
cities, I have listened to the traditions respecting their fall; or have heard the 
exploits of their illustrious defenders, related by their descendants near the al- 
tars erected to their memory. I have, whilst in the train of the Southern Goths 
(the Mahrattas,) as they carried desolation over the land, encamped on or traversed 
many a field of battle, of civil strife or foreign aggression, to read in the rude 
memorials on the tumuli of their slain, their names and history. Such anecdotes 
and records afford data of history as well as of manners. Even the couplet re- 
cording the erection of a ‘column of victory,’ or of a temple or its repairs, con- 
tributes something ‘to our stock of knowledge of the past.’ ” 


The ‘‘ Introduction”’ is succeeded by a view of the geography 
of Rajast’han, in which its natural features, mountains, rivers, and 
their tributaries, with its geological character, &c. are unfolded, and 
is followed at page 20, by the ‘‘ History of the Rajpoot tribes,”’ 
which is extended to page 128. Here we meet with their lite- 
rary history, legendary and poetical, and conclusive reasoning 
from facts, adapted to show a descent from the ancient tribes of 
Scythia, in common with the northern nations of Goths and Scan- 
dinavians. The genealogies of their princes and tribes are drawn 
from the Poordns or sacred volumes, obtained from the library 
of the Rana of Oodipoor, and which had not been before revealed 
to the learned world. The Poordns or Puranas are a species of 
literary composition, which, aceording to the learned Colebrooke, 
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treat of five subjects: the creation of the universe; its p 

and the renovation of the world; the genealogy of gods and 
heroes ; chronology according to a fabulous system, and heroic 
history ; besides a cosmogony which may bear an apt comparison 
with the theogonies of ancient Greece.* In the first chapter, both 
in the text and notes, are discussed some curious facts and tradi- 
tions, all pointing to one spot, and one individual in the early 
history of mankind, and throughout the whole of this portion of 
the work are found, in almost every page, appropriate notes, il- 
lustrating with unusual felicity, and a profound acquaintance with 
the Sanscrit language, etymologies which remove difficulties never 
before encountered with equal learning and ingenuity. 

He describes from those newly revealed stores, the antiquity 
and origin of the nations of which he treats, and finds them to 
consist of two races, who ascribe their origin to Soorya or the 
sun, and to /ndu or the moon. He finds that at an early period, 
the priestly office was not hereditary in a family or caste, and 
that qualifications of a particular description, opened the office 
of Brahmin, not to the tribe of Brahma, but to that of Bood’h 
also; and that, as it was in Egypt and in Rome, the regal office 
was sometimes united to the sacerdotal. 

The first establishment of the Sooryas was at Ayodhia, the 
modern Oude, of which an interesting sketch is given. The first 
capital of the /ndu race, or those of Bood’h, was Mahévasti, on 
the Nerbudda, still existing in Muheswar. Many cities of an- 
cient splendour are traced to their existing ruins, and a table of 
genealogies given of 1200 years, from Icshwaca to Rama, and 
from Boodha to Crishna, and succeeded by the race of the sun, 
the Induvansa descendants of Pandu, and the Induvansa descen- 
dants of Jarasandha, and in an ingenious note we have a remark- 
able series of analogies and facts relative to Hercules. After 
bringing down the genealogical history of these martial races of 
India to the age of the celebrated Vicramaditya, and thence to 
the present day, illustrating much of ancient history in the pro- 
gress of his narrative, the author proceeds to notice, in a similar 
manner, the foreign races which invaded India, and came to be 
ranked with the thirty-six royal races. These are the Hya, Tak- 
shac, and the Jit or Gete, whom he assumes to have had a com- 
mon origin with the Chinese Tartar, Mogul, Hindu, and Scy- 
thic tribes. And he proceeds to treat of them from the Poorans, 
compared with what has been said by Abulgazi, the historian of 
the Tartar nations. The discussion is extremely curious; he 
traces their common origin with the Scandinavian tribes, and 


* Essay di the Sanscrit and Pacrit languages, by H. T. Colebrooke. Asiat. 
Researches, yol. viii. p. 202. 
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compares the Edda, and its mystical theogony, with those of the 
nations of whom he specially treats, and seems to corroborate the 
ideas of Pinkerton in his so much disputed history of the Goths. 

The Indu-Seythie invaders, held the religion of Boodh ; and 
the martial poetry of the Germans and Scandinavians is in con- 
formity with the manners and mythology of the Rajpoots, and 
various surprising analogies are displayed; in their personal ha- 
bits and dress; their theogony ; religious rites ; warlike customs ; 
their dardai, in which word we find the dards of the northern 
nations; their war chariots; conduct to females; gaming; omens 
and auguries; love of liquor; funeral ceremonies; worship of 
the sword ; initiation to arms; and lastly, in the sacrifice of the 
horse. This similarity of religious manners is a stronger proof 
of original identity than language. Language changes—so do 
manners; but exploded customs and rites, traced to their source, 
and existing in opposition to climate, afford invincible testi- 
mony. * 

The eighth chapter consists of reflections on the present poli- 
tical state of the Rajpoots, and is distinguished by manly elo- 
quence. The same religion governs all the tribes, though in 
crossing the ridge which divides Méwar from the low sandy 
region of Marwar, a difference of costume and manners is at once 
perceptible ; but they are external only ; for the same mythology, 
the same theogony, the same festivals, are common to them all. 
‘‘There are niceties in thought and dress; the tie of a turban, or 
the fold of a robe, like the masonic symbols, making them known 
to each other. But it is in the domestic circle that manners are 
best seen, where restraint is removed, and no authority controls 
the freedom of expression. Europeans do not usually seek ac- 
cess to the sanctum of nationality ere they give their debtor and 
creditor account of character, their balanced catalogues of vir- 
tues and vices,’?’ Mr. Tod rebukes, with wholesome animadver- 
sion, which does honour to his head and heart, the unjust and 
impolitic course which has been pursued in regard to the Rajpoot 
nations, and frankly declares what must be the incvitable conse- 
quence of what the most brilliant of orators, on an occasion 
somewhat similar in the history of British India, sarcastically 
termed ‘the mere effusion of British Amity.” 

‘*If the wit of man,” says our author, “had been taxed to devise a series of 


treaties with a view to an ultimate rupture, ours would be entitled to applause 


as specimens of diplomacy.” 
‘* There is a perpetual variation between the spirit and letter of every treaty ; 
and while the internal independence of each state is the groundwork, it is frit- 


* “By a proper attention to the vestiges of ancient superstition,” says the 
philosophical Clarke, “ we are sometimes enabled to reter a whole people to 
their original ancestors, with as much, if not more certainty, than by observations 
made upon their language ; because tle superstition is engrafted om the stock, 
but the language is liable to change.” Trav. in Scandinavia, v. i. p. 83. 
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tered away and nullified by successive stipulations, and these positive and ne 
tive qualities continue mutually repelling each other, until it is apparent that in- 
dependence cannot exist under such conditions. Where discipline is lax, as with 
these feudal associations, and where each subordinate vassal is er of his own 
retainers, the article of military contingents alone, would prove a source of con- 
tention. By leading to interference with each individual chieftain, it would ren- 
der such aid worse than useless. But this is a minor consideration to the tribu- 
tary pecuniary stipulations, which, unsettled and undetermined, leaves a door open 
to a system of espionage into their revenue accounts—a system not only disgust- 
ing, but contrary to treaty, which leaves ‘internal administration’ sacred. These 
openings to dispute, and the general laxity of their governments, coming in con- 
tact with our regular system, present dangerous handles for ambition : and who 
so blind as not to know that ambition, to be distinguished, must influence every 
vicegerent in the East? While deeds in arms mn acquisition of territory out- 
weigh the meek eclat of civil virtue, the periodical visitations to these kingdoms 
will ever be like the comet’s, ‘foreboding change to princes.’ ” 

“Our position in the East has been, and continues to be, one in which con- 
quest forces herself upon us. We have yet the power, however late, to halt, 
and not anticipate her further orders to march. A contest for a mud-bank 
has carried our arms to the Aurea Chersonesus, the limit of Ptolemy’s geogra- 
phy. With the Indus on the left, the Brahmapootra to the right, the Himalayan 

arrier towering like a giant to guard the Tartarian ascent, the ocean and our 
ships at our back, such is our colossal attitude! But if misdirected ambition 
halts not at the Brahmapootra, but plunges in to gather laurels from the teak 
forests of Arracan, what surety have we for these Hindu states, placed by treaty 
within the grasp of our control ?” 

**But the hope is cherished, that the same generosity which formed those 
ties that snatched the Rajpoots from degradation and impending destruction, 
will maintain the pledge given to them in the fever of success, ‘ that their inde- 
pendence should be sacred ;’ that it will palliate faults we may not overlook, 
and perpetuate this oasis of ancient rule, in the desert of destructive revolution, 
of races whose virtues are their own, and whose vices are the grafts of tyranny, 
conquest, and religious intolerance,” &c. &c. 

**The high ground we assumed, and the lofty sentiments with which we in- 
troduced ourselves amongst the Rajpoots, arrogating motives of purity, of disin- 
terested benevolence, scarcely belonging to humanity, and to which their sacred 
writings alone yielded a parallel, gave such exalted notions of our right of exert- 
ing the attributes of divinity, justice, and mercy, that they expected little less 
than almighty wisdom in our acts ; but circumstances have throughout occurred 
in each individual state, to show we were mere mortals, and that the poet’s 
moral, *’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,’ was true in politics. Sor- 
row and distrust were the consequences—anger succeeded ; but the sense of 
obligation is still too powerful to operate a stronger and less generous sentiment. 
These errors may yet be redeemed, and our Rajpoot allies yet be retained as 
useful friends ; though they can only be so while in the enjoyment of perfect in- 
ternal independence, and their ancient institutions.” pp. 122 & 124. 


At page 129 commences a new book, entitled “Sketch of a 
Feudal System in Rajast’han,”” in which the author expatiates 
upon the evidence in favour of the existence of a feudal system 
in India, similar to that which prevailed on the European con- 
tinent, and of which so many vestiges remain to this day. A 
distinguished writer had observed, “that is was very common 
to seek for the origin of feuds, or at least for analogies to them, 


in the ~ ee various countries; but though it is of great im- 


portance ce the similarity of customs in different parts of 
the world, we should guard against seeming analogies, which 
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vanish away when they are closely obseryed.’’* Our author had 
this caution before his eyes, and was consequently in no danger 
of being misled by “seeming analogies’’—and in submitting 
his proofs to the candid judgment of the world, the least that 
will be said, is that the analogies, if not conclusive on the ques- 
tions, are still sufficiently curious and remarkable to repay the 
trouble of perusal, and to provoke further investigation. 

**In remarking,” says Tod, ‘‘the curious coincidence between the habits, 
notions, and governments of Europe in the middle ages, and those of Rajast- 
*han, it is not absolutely necessary we should conclude that one system was bor- 
rowed from the other; each may, in truth, be said to have the patriarchal form 
for its basis, I have sometimes been inclined to agree with the definition of 
Gibbon, who styles the system of our ancestors, the offspring of chance and 
barbarism. ‘ Le systéme féodal, assemblage monstrueux de tant de parties que 
le tems, et l’hazard ont reunies, nous offre un objet trés compliqué : pour l’etu- 
dier il faut le decomposer.’{—This I shall attempt.” 


Our author then proceeds to the distribution of feuds, the 
revenues, the durrar or system of taxation, which, together 
with other topics, are ingeniously handled. After these, he enters 
upon the examination of the legislative authority, a peculiar 
mode of coercion called rozina, military service, knight’s fees, 
limitation of service, escuage or scutage, general duties of the 
chief, and lastly, obligations of the vassal. He then compares 
the more general obligations of vassals, known under the term 
<¢feudal incidents’? in Europe, and shows their existence in Ra- 
jast’han. These were reliefs; fines of alienation; escheats; aids ; 
wardship; marriage. This branch of the subject is closed with 
the 196th page, and is followed by an appendix of documents 
referred to in the discussion, extending to page 210. 

The next division of the work begins with the ‘ Annals of 
Méwar.”’ The author informs us, that although it is his intention 
to touch upon the annals of all the states in this extensive coun- 
try, with their past and present condition, those in the centre 
will claim the most prominent regard; especially Méwar, which, 
copiously treated of, will afford a specimen, obviating the neces- 
sity of like details of the rest. Méwar was the most populous, 
and best known of the Rajpoot states, before the appearance of 
the work of Colonel Tod; but his history, at once abounding 
with ancient and modern erudition, curious matters of record in 
policy, science, and most interesting inquiry, serves to show 
how small was the sum of previous information, and at the same 
time how much may be obtained by men qualified, earnest, and 
enlightened, as he proves himself to be. The Annals, including 
the religious establishments, festivals, and customs of Méwar, 
occupy upwards of 400 pages; it could not be abridged with 
advantage, and we must be content with some anecdotes. 


* Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 200. 
¢ Gibbon, Miscell. vol. iii. Du gouvernement féodal, 
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The following narrative has more of the air of romance than 
history, though the facts are undoubted. 


‘* Lakumsi succeeded his father in the year of our Lord 1275, a memorable 
era in the annals, when Cheetore, the repository of all that was precious, yet 
untouched, of the arts of India, was stormed, sacked, and treated with remorse- 
less barbarity by the Pathan Emperor Alla-o-din,” &c. nee 

‘*Bheemsi was the uncle of the young prince, and protector during his mi- 
nority. He had espoused the davghter of Hamir Sank, (Chohar) of Ceylon, 
the cause of woes unnumbered to the Sesodias. Her name was Pudmani, a title 
bestowed only on the superlatively fair, and transmitted with renown to poste- 
rity, by tradition and the song of the bard. Her beauty, accomplishments, ex- 
altation, and destruction, with other incidental circumstances, constitute the sub- 
ject of one of the most popular traditions of Rajast’han. The Hindu bard recog- 
nises the fair, in preference to fame and love of conquest, as the motive for the 
attack of Alla-o-din, who limited his demand to the possession of Pudmani ; 
though this was after a long and fruitless siege. At length he restricted his desire 
to a mere sight of this extraordinary beauty, and acceded to the proposal of be- 
holding her through the medium of mirrors. Relying on the faith of the Raj- 
poot, he entered Cheetore slightly guarded, and having gratified his wish, re- 
turned. The Rajpoot, unwilling to be outdone in confidence, accompanied the 
king to the foot of the fortress. It was for this that Alla risked his own safety, 
relying on the superior faith of the Hindu. Here he had an ambush; Bheemsi 
was made prisoner, hurried away to the Tartar camp, and his liberty made de- 
pendant on the surrender of Pudmani. 

** Despair reigned in Cheetore when this fatal event was known, &c. &c. 
Pudmani communed with two chiefs of her own kin and clan of Ceylon, her 
uncle Gorah, and his nephew Badul, who devised a scheme for the liberation of 
their prince, without hazarding her life or fame. Intimation was despatched to 
Alla, that on the day he withdrew from his trenches, the fair Pudmani would be 
sent, but in a manner befitting her own and his high station, surrounded by her 
females and handmaids; not only those who would accompany her to Dehli, 
but many others, who desired to pay her this last mark of reverence. Strict 
commands were to be issued, to prevent curiosity from violating the sanctity of 
female decorum and privacy. No less than seven hundred covered litters pro- 
ceeded to the royal camp. In each was placed one of the bravest of the de- 
fenders of Cheetore, borne by six armed soldiers disguised as litter-porters; they 
reached the camp. The royal tents were enclosed with kanats, (walls of cloth) 
the litters were deposited, and half an hour was granted for a parting interview 
between the Hindu prince and his bride; they then placed their prince in a litter, 
and returned with him, while the greater number (the supposed damsels,) re- 
mained to accompany the fair to Dehli. But Alla had no intention to permit 
Bheemsi’s return, and was becoming jealous of the long interview he enjoyed, 
when, instead-of the Prince and Pudmani, the devoted band issued from their 
litters; but Alla was too well guarded. Pursuit was ordered, while these covered 
the retreat, till they perished to a man. A fleet horse was in reserve for Bheemsi, 
on which he was placed, and in safety ascended the fort, at whose outer gatc 
the host of Alla was encountered ; the choicest of the heroes of Cheetcre met 
the assault ; with Gorah and Padul at their head, animated by the noblest senti- 
ments, the deliverance of their chief, and the honour of their quecn, they devot- 
ed themselves to destruction, and few were the survivers of this slaughter of the 
flower of Méwar,” 

‘*Badul was but a stripling of twelve, but the Rajpoot expects wonders from 
this early age. He escaped, though wounded, and a dialogue ensues 
him and his uncle’s wife, who desires him to relate how her lord cone : 

himself, ere she joins him. The stripling replies, ‘He was the reaper of | 

_ harvest of 3 1 followed his steps as the humble gleaner of bis sword. On 
the go honour he spread a carpet of the slain: a barbarian prince his 

pillow, he him down, and sleeps surrounded by the foe.’—Aguin, she said : 

‘tell me, Badul, how did my love behave ?—‘Oh! mother, how further de- 
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scribe his deeds, when he left no foe to dread or to admire him ?—She smiled 
ane to the boy, and adding, ‘ my lord will chide my delay,’ sprang into the 
ame.” @ 


We shall now offer the reader another anecdote, omitting such 
portions as are not necessarily introductive to the significant 
dialogue which forms its point ; it presents a good picture of the 
Rajpoot character, and their mode of life, when their arms were 
not required against their country’s foes. 


“Raemul had three sons, celebrated in the annals of Rajast’han. Sanga, the 
competitor of Baber, and Pirthi Raj, the Rolando of his age. Unhappily for the 
country and their father’s repose, fraternal affection was discarded for deadly 
hate, and their feuds and dissensions were a source of constant alarm,” &c. 

**Sanga (or Singram Sing, the Lion of War,) and Pirthi Raj, were the off- 
spring of the Jhali queen; Jeimal was by another mother. What moral influence 
the name he bore had on Pirthi Raj, we can surmise only from his actions, which 
would stand a comparison with his prototype, the Chohan of Dehli, and are yet 
the delight of the Sesodia. When they assemble at the feast after a day’s sport, 
or in a sultry evening spread the carpet on the terrace to inhale the leaf, or take 
a cup of kusoomba, a tale of Pirthi Raj recited by the dard, is the highest treat 
they can enjoy. Sanga, the heir apparent, was a contrast to his brother, Equal- 
ly brave, his courage was tempered by reflection ; while Pirthi Raj burned with 
a perpetual thirst for action, and often observed ‘that fute must have intended 
him to rule Méwar.’ The three brothers, with their uncle Soorajmul, were one 
day discussing these topics, when Sanga observed, that though heir to ‘the ten 
thousand towns,’ of Méwar, he would wave his claims, and trust them, as did 
the Roman brothers, to the omen which should be given by the priestess of 
Charuni Devi at Nahra Mujro, the ‘ Tiger’s Mount.’ They repaired to her 
abode.—Pirthi Raj and Jeimal entered first, and seated themselves on a pallet ; 
Sanga followed and took possession of the panther hide of the prophetess ; his 
uncle, Soorajmul, with one knee resting thereon. Scarcely har Pirthi Raj dis- 
closed their errand, when the Sybil pointed to the panther hide as the decisive 
omen of sovereignty to Sanga, with a portion to his uncle. They received the 
decree as did the twins of Rome. Pirthi Raj drew his sword, and would have 
falsified the omen, had not Soorajmul stepped in and received the blow destined 
for Sanga, while the prophetess fled from their fury. Soorajmul and Pirthi Raj 
were exhausted with wounds, and Sanga fled with five sword cuts, and an arrow 
in his eye, which destroyed the sight for ever.” 


Sanga was now self-exiled from perpetual fear of his life, 
Pirthi Raj banished by his father, and Jeimal consequently was 
looked to as the heir of the throne ; but he being soon after killed, 
Pirthi Raj was recalled by his father. The two brothers had met 
with a variety of adventures, the detail of which would occupy 
too much space; and it is sufficient to our purpose to state, that 
after an interval of disastrous events, the feud was renewed be- 
tween Pirthi Raj and his uncle Soorajmul, and other conflicts, 
various and sanguinary, took place. In one of these bloody con- 
tests, Pirthi Raj had selected his uncle, whom he soon covered with 
wounds. Many had fallen on both sides, but neither party would 
yield; when worn out, they mutually retired from the field, and 
bivouacked in sight of each other. The meeting between the hy 
val uncle and nephew, is unique in human history. “e: 


‘¢ Pirthi Raj visited his uncle, whom he found in a small tent, reclining on a 
pallet, having just had the “barber” to sew up his wounds. He rose and met 
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his nephew with the customary respect, as if nothing unusual had occurred ; but 
the exertion caused some of the wounds to open afresh, when the following 
dialogue ensued. 

Pirthi Raj. “Well, uncle, how are your wounds ? 

Soorajmul. “ Quite healed, my child, since I have the pleasure of seeing 

ou? 
3 Pirthi Raj. ** But, uncle, I have not yet seen the Dewangi, (the regent.) I 
first ran to see you, and I am very hungry; have you any thing to eat? 

“ Dinner was soon served, and the extraordinary pair sat down, and ate of the 
same platter; nor did Pirthi Raj hesitate to eat the “*pAn,”(often a medium of 
administering poison, ) presented on his taking leave. 

Pirthi Ray *€You and I will end our battle in the morning, uncle ? 

Sooray ** Very well, child; come early!” 


In the of our Lord 1661, Méwar was visited by the com- 
bined evils of famine and pestilence, one of those awful visitations 
which oceasionally desolate large portions of our globe. Colonel 
Tod identifies it with the dreadful disease which has been rav- 
aging India of late years, erroneously, according to his opinion, 
called cholera morbus. About thirty or forty years ago, the 
same malady carried off multitudes in these countries. Orme 
gives notice of something similar in 1684, in the imperial camp 
at Goa, when five hundred victims daily fell its prey. Méwar 
was not free from the last visitation of 1818. ‘The following por- 
tion of a description of this plague, taken from the Raj Vulas or 
chronicle of the reign of Raj Sing, will afford additional interest 
to the reader, from its surprising similarity to the sublime poet- 
ical mélange of Byron, entitled Darkness. 


** For want of water, the world was in despair, and people went mad with 
hunger. Things unknown as food were eaten. The husband abandoned the 
wife, the wife the husband—parents sold their children—time increased the 
evil; it spread far and wide; even the insects died: they had nothing to feed 
on. Thousands of all ages became victims to hunger. Those who procured food 
to-day, ate twice what nature required. The wind was from the west, a pesti- 
lential vapour. ‘The constellations were always visible at night, nor was there 
a cloud in the sky by day, and thunder and lightning were unknown. Such 
portents filled mankind with dread. Rivers, lakes, and fountains, were dried up. 
Men of wealth meted out the portions of food. The ministers of religion forgot 
their duties. There was no longer distinction of caste, and the Soodra and 
Brahmin were undistinguishable. Strength, wisdom, caste, tribe, all were aban- 
doned, and food alone was the object. The Charburrun (the four castes, sacer- 
dotal, military, mercantile, and servile,) threw away every symbol of separation: 
all was lost in hunger. Fruits, flowers, every vegetable thing, even trees, were 
stripped of their bark, to appease the cravings of hunger; nay, man ale man / 
Cities were depopulated. The seed of families was lost, the fishes were extinct, 
and the hope of all abandoned.” p. 390. 


Before we dismiss ‘‘the Annals of Méwar,’’ we shall offer to 
the reader an account of the immolation of Kishna Komari, prin- 
cess of Méwar, a rivalry for whose charms had produced war 
throughout Rajast’han, of which she was called the ‘ Flower.”’ 

‘Though years have passed, says Tod, since this barbarous event, 
it is never related but with a faltering tongue and moistened 
eyes, ‘‘albeit unused to the melting mood.”’ 
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“Kishna Komari Baé, the ‘ Virgin Princess Kishna,’ was in her sixteenth 
year; her mother was of the Chawura race, the ancient kings of Anhulwara. 
Sprung from the noblest blood of Hind, she added beauty of face and person to 
an engaging demeanour, and was justly proclaimed the ‘ Flower of Rajast’han.’ 
When the Roman father pierced the bosom of the dishonoured Virginia, appeased 
virtue applauded the deed. When Iphigenia was led to the sacrificial altar, the 
salvation of her country yielded a noble consolation. The votive victim of Jeph- 
tha’s success, had the triumph of a father’s fame to sustain her resignation, and in 
the meekness of her sufferings we have the best parallel to the sacrifice of the 
lovely Kishna. 

** The rapacious and blood-thirsty Pat’han, covered with infamy, repaired to 
Oodipoor, where he revealed his design, that either the princess should wed Ra- 
ja Maun, or by her death seal the peace of Rajast’han; whatever arguments 
were used to point the alternative, the Rana was made to see no choice between 
consigning his beloved child to the Rhatore prince, or witnessing the effects of 
a more extended dishonour from the vengeance of the Pat’han, and the storm of 
Fs palace by his licentious adherents ;—the fiat passed, that Kislina Komari should 

ie. 

‘* But the deed was left for women to accomplish—the hand of man refused it. 
The Rawula (Harem) of an Eastern prince is a world within itself ; it is the laby- 
rinth, containing the strings that move the puppets which alarm mankind. Here 
intrigue sits enthroned, and hence its influence radiates to the world, always at a 
loss to trace effects to their causes. Maharaja Dowlut Sing,* descended four 
generations ago from one common ancestor with the Rana, was first sounded, 
*to save the honour of Oodipoor ;’ but, horror struck, he exclaimed, ‘ accursed 
the tongue that commands it! Dust on my allegiance, if thus to be preserved !” 
The Maharaja Jowandar, a natural brother, was then called upon; the dire ne- 
cessity was explained, and it was urged that no common hand could be armed 
for the purpose. He accepted the poignard, but when in youthful loveliness 
Kishna appeared before him, the dagger fell from his hand, and he returned 
more wretched than the victim. The fatal purpose thus revealed, the shrieks 
of the frantic mother reverberated through the palace, as she implored mercy, 
or execrated the murderers of her child, who alone was resigned to her fate. 

** But death was arrested, not averted. ‘To use the phrase of the narrator, 
‘she was excused the steel—the cup was prepared’—and prepared by female 
hands! As the messenger presented it in the name of her father, she bowed 
and drank it, sending up a prayer for his life and prosperity. The raving mo- 
ther poured imprecations on his head, while the lovely victim, who shed not a 
tear, thus endeavoured to console her : ‘ Why afflict yourself, my mother, at this 
shortening of the sorrows of life? I fear not to die! AmI not yourdaughter? Why 
should I fear death? We are marked out for sacrifice} from our birth ; we scarce- 
ly enter the world but to be sent out again ; let me thank my father that I have 
lived so long!’ Thus she conversed till the nauseating draught refused to assi- 
milate with her blood. Again the bitter potion was prepared. She drained it 
off, and again it was rejected ; but as if to try the extreme of human fortitude, a 
third was administered; and for the third time, nature refused to aid the horrid 
purpose. But the blood hounds, the Pat’han and Ajit, were impatient till their 
victim was at rest ; and cruelty, as if gathering strength from defeat, made another 
and a fatal attempt. A powerful opiate was presented—the Kasoomba draught. 
She received it with a smile, wished the scene over, and drank it. ‘The desires 
of barbarity were accomplished. ‘She slept!’ a sleep from which she never 
awoke. ‘The wretched mother did not long survive her child ; nature was ex- 
hausted in the ravings of despair; she refused food ; and her remains, in a few 
days, followed those of her daughter to the funeral pyre.” p. 466. 


The Annals of Méwar, a ‘strange eventful history,”’ are 
brought down, with equal skill and eloquence, through all vicis- 


* Col. Tod says, ‘* 1 knew him well—a plain honest man,” 
{ Alluding to the custom of infanticide. 
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situdes, from the second to the nineteenth century, whilst con- 
tending for existence, alternately with Parthéans, Bhils, Tartars, 
and Mahrattas, till at length, it has become tributary to Britain, 
and those who have found pleasure in the perusal of Ferishta’s 
histories, whether in the translation of Dow, Scot’s Deckan, or 
the more recent and correct version of Colonel Briggs, will here 
find matter correspondent with the revolution of the Deckan, 
the invasion and wars of the Moguls, and those who have be- 
come their bibligerent successors and conquerors. 

Before we close the subject of Méwar, we feel it a duty as well 
as a pleasure to quote from Bishop Heber, an honourable testimo- 
ny in fayour of our author. The Bishop visited this part of India 
in 1825, about three years after Colonel Tod had’ returned to 
England ; and in a note at page 485, the latter expresses the gra- 
tification which the record of the sentiments of the inhabitants of 
the country, conveyed by the Bishop, afforded him. These pro- 
vinces were long under the administrative authority of Colonel 
Tod, whose memory is cherished by all classes with a respect 
and affection highly honourable to his character. The Bishop was 
constantly assailed with questions, after ‘¢'Tod Sahib,”? whether 
his health was benefited by his return to his native country, and 
whether he would ever return among them. “On being told,” 
says Heber, ¢¢ that it was not likely, they all expressed much re- 
gret, saying, that the country had never known quiet till he came 
among them, and that every body, whether rich or poor, except 
thieves and Pindarrees, loved him. He, in fact, Dr. Smith told 
me, loved the people of this country, and understood their lan- 
guage and manners in a very unusual degree. He was on terms 
of close friendship with Zalim Singh of Kotah, and has left a 
name there as honourable as in Oodipoor. His misfortune was, 
that, in consequence of his favouring the native princes so much, 
the government at Calcutta were led to suspect him of corruption, 
and consequently to narrow his powers, and associate other offi- 
cers with him in his trust, till he resigned his place in disgust. 
They are now, I believe, well satisfied that those suspicions were 
groundless. Colonel Tod is strenuously vindicated from the 
charge, by all the officers with whom I have conversed, and some 
of them have had abundant means of knowing what the natives 
themselves thought of him.’’* 

The “ Personal Narrative” of the author, which occupies the 
residue of the S00 pages, is a familiar narrative of his visitings 
and personal observations on every topic which an active and 
discerning mind would naturally regard as deserving of remem- 
brance or illustration. The preceding part of this truly eredita- 
ble volume, possesses a more grave and dignified garb, suitable to 


* Bishop Heber’s India. vol. ii. p. 34. See also pp. 37, 38. 
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the solemnity of history ; indeed, in happy phraseology, pointed 
and descriptive epithet, learning, luminousness, and geographical 
exactness, it would sustain a comparison with the page of Gibbon ; 
animated throughout with a loftiness of thought and of moral feel- 
ing, and embellished with a richness of diction which some- 
times borders upon poetry. Of the Personal Narrative, we do 
not know that we could select a more favourable specimen than 
is presented on the very threshold, and which we accordingly 
transcribe. 


** October 11th, 1819.—Two years had nearly sped since we entered the val- 
a of Oodipoor, the most diversified and most romantic spot on the continent 

India. In all this time none of us had penetrated beyond the rocky barrier 
which formed the limit of our horizon, affording the vision a sweep of six miles 
radius. Each hill and dale, tower and tree, had become familiar to us; every 
altar, cenotaph, and shrine, had furnished its legend, till tradition was exhausted. 
These were explored, their inscriptions deciphered, each fantastic pinnacle had 
a name, and the most remarkable chieftains and servants of the court had epi- 
thets assigned to them, expressive of some quality or characteristic. We had 
our * Red Riever,’ our ‘ Roderic Dhu,’ and a £ Falstaff,’ at the court ; our ‘ Cata- 
lani,’ our ‘ Vestris,’ in the song or the ballet. We had our palace in the city, 
our cutter on the lake, our villa in the woods, our fairy islands in the waters ; 
streams to angle in, deer to shoot ; much, in short, to please the eye and gratify 
the taste :—yet did ennui intrude, and all panted to escape from the * Aappy val- 
dey,’ to see what was in the world beyond the mountains. In all these twenty 
moons, the gigantic portals of Dobarri, which guard the entrance of the Girwoh, 
(amphitheatre) had not once creaked on their hinges for wets seek and theugh 
from incessant occupation, I had wherewithal to lessen the tadium vita, my com- 
panions not having such resources, it wes in vain that, like the sage Imlac, I 
urged them not to feel dull in this ‘blissful captivity ;7 the scenery had become 
hewn, and I verily believe, had there been any pinion-maker in the capital of 
the Seesodias, they would have essayed a flight, though it might have terminat- 
ed in the lake. Never did Rasselas sigh more for escape. At length the day 
arrived, and although the change was to be from all that constitutes the enchant- 
ments of vision, from wood and water, dale and mountain, verdure and foliage, 
to the sterile plains of the sandy desert of Marwar, it was sufficient that it was 
change.” —654. 


The circuitous journey which the “ Narrative” describes and 
illustrates, occupied two months, during which the author visited 
every thing worthy of note, in a well selected route, gion 
Marwar, or the “ Region of death.”’ This portion of the work, 
however, presents many novelties, and is replete with interesting 
anecdotes and remarks, among which we would just advert to a 
fact concerning the uncommon energy of the soil. ‘Three crops 
in the year, from the same patch of ground, are not unusual in 
many parts of the old world, and in the valleys of South Ameri- 
ca; but our author, at page 667, speaking of a district over which 
he travelled, says, ‘‘ Its natural fertility cannot be better demon- 
strated, than in recording the success of an experiment, which 
produced five crops from the same piece of ground within thir- 
teen months.” 

The singular meteorological phenomenon called the mirage, 
which has been seen by so many travellers in various parts of the 
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world, and which our author frequently witnessed, elicits some 
observations worthy of the reader’s attention. These fantastic 
pageants of the desert, have been known from the days of Job, 
and have often deluded the weary traveller, who sees a haven 
of rest in the embattled towers, the peaceful hamlet, or shady 
grove, to which he hastens in vain ; receding as he advances, till 
the ‘‘sun in his might,’’ dissipating these ‘‘ cloud cap’d towers,”’ 
reveals the vanity of his pursuit. But we feel disposed to offer 

ion of the interesting description which is given of this 

optical illusion. 


a magnificent mirage this morning ; nor do I ever recollect observ- 

ly grand phenomenon on a more extensive scale, or with greater 

It is only in the cold season that the mirage is visible ; the so- 

journers of Maroo call it the See-kote, or ‘ castles in the air.’ In the deep desert 
to the westward, the herdsmen and travellers through these regions style it Chit- 
tram, the picture ; while about the plains of the Chumbul and Jumna, they term 
it ‘ dessasur,’ ‘the omen of the quarter.’ This optical deception has been no- 
ticed from the remotest times. The prophet Isaiah alludes to it, when he says, 
and the parched ground shall become a pool,’ which the critic has justly ren- 
dered, ‘and the * shall become cadvaaien! &e. &c. When we witness- 
ed this phenomenon at first, the eye was attracted by a lofty opaque wall of lurid 
smoke, which seemed to be bounded by, or to rise from, the very verge of the 
horizon. By slow degrees the dense mass became more transparent, and as- 
sumed a reflecting or refracting power ; shrubs were magnified into trees; the 
dwarf khyre appeared ten times larger than the gigantic ami ofthe forest. A ray 
of light suddenly broke the line of continuity oft is yet smoky barrier; and as if 
touched by the enchanter’s wand, castles, towers, and trees, were seen in an ag- 


gregated cluster, partly obscured by magnificent foliage. Every accession of 


light produced a change in the chittrém, which from the dense wall that it first 
exhibited, had now faded into a thin transparent film, broken into a thousand 
masses, each mass being a huge lens; until at length the too vivid power of the 
sun dissolved the vision ; castles, towers, and foliage, melted, like the enchant- 
ment of Prospero, into ‘thin 2'r.’ 

**[ had long imagined that the nature of the soil had some effect in producing 
this illusory phenomenon ; especially as the chittram of the desert is seen chiefly 
on those extensive plains productive of the saji or alkaline plant, whence by in- 
cineration the natives produce soda, (properly a carbonate of soda) and whose 
base is now known to be metallic. But I have since observed it on every kind 
of soil. That these lands, covered with saline incrustations, tend to increase the 
effect of the illusion, ~ be concluded. But the difference between the sehrab 
or chiliraém, and the see-kole or dessasur, is, that the latter is never visible but in 
the cold season, when the gross vapours cannot rise ; and that the rarefaction, 
which gives existence to the other, destroys this, whenever the sun has attained 
20° of elevation. A high wind is alike adverse to the phenomenon, and it will 
mostly be observed that it covets shelter, and its general appearance is a long 
line, which is sure to be sustained by some height, such as a grove or village, as 
if it required support, &c. 


* Sehara is ‘ desert ;? sehrab, ‘the water of the desert,’ a term which the im 
habitants of the Arabian and Persian deserts apply to this optical phenomenon. 
The 18th v. ch. xli. of Isaiah, is closer to the critic’s version, ‘I will make the 
wilderness (s¢hra) a pool of water.’ Doubtless the translators of Holy Writ, ig- 
norant that this phenomenon was called sehrab, ‘ water of the waste,’ deemed it a 
tautological error ; for translated literally, ‘and the water of the desert shall be- 
come real water,’ would be nonsense ; they therefore lopped off the 4d, water, 
and read sera, instead of sehrab, whereby the whole force and beauty of the 
prophecy is not merely diminished, but lost.” 
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“TI have since seen this panoramic scene in motion, and nothing can be ima- 
gined more beautiful, &c. But although this was novel and pleasing, it wanted 
the splendour of the scene of this morning, which I never saw equalled but once. 
It was amidst the ruins of the castle of Feroz, in the centre of one extended 
waste, where the lion was the sole inhabitant, that I saw the most perfect speci- 
men of this phenomenon ; it was really sublime. Let the reader fancy himself 
in the midst of a desert plain, with nothing to impede the wide scope of vision, 
his horizon bounded by a lofty black wall encompassing him on all sides. Let 
him watch the first san-beam break upon this barrier, and at once, as by a touch 
of magic, shiver it into a thousand fantastic forms, leaving a splintered pinnacle 
in one place, a tower in another, an arch in a third; these in turn undergoing 
more than kaleidescopic changes, until the ‘fairy fabric’ vanishes. The power of 
reflection shown by this phenomenon, cannot be better described than by stating, 
that it brought the very ancient Aggaroa, which is thirteen miles distant, with 
its forts and bastions, close to my view. 

** The difference between the mirage and the see-kote is, that the former exhi- 
bits a horizontal, the latter a columnar or vertical stratification ; and in the lat- 
ter case, likewise, a contrast to the other, its maximum of translucency is the 
last stage of its existence. In this stage, it is only an eye accustomed to the 
phenomenon that can perceive it at all. I have passed over the plains of Meec- 
rut with a friend who had been thirty years in India, and he did not observe a 
see-kote then before our eyes ; in fact, so complete was the illusion, that we only 
saw the town and fort considerably nearer. Monge gives a philosophical account of 
this phenomenon, in Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt; and Dr. Clarke perfectly 
describes it in his journey to Rosetta, when ‘domes, turrets, and groves, were 
seen reflected on the glowing surface of the plain, which appeared like a vast 
lake extending itself between the city and travellers.’ It is on reviewing this 
account, that a critic has correeted the erroneous translation of the Septuaguint ; 
and further dilated upon it in a review of Lichtenstein’s travels in Southern Afri- 
ca,* who exactly describes our see-kole, of the magnifying and reflecting powers 
of which he gives a singular instance. Indeed, whoever notices, while at sea, 
the atmospheric phenomena of these southern latitudes, will be struck by the 
deformity of objects as they pass through the medium ; what the sailors calla 
fog-bank, is the first stage of our see-kote. 1 observed it on my voyage home ; 
but more especially in my passage out. About six o’clock, one dark evening, 
while we were dancing on the waste, I perceived a ship bearing down with full 
sail upon us, so distinctly, that 1 gave the alarm, in expectation of a collision ; so 
far as I recollect, the helm was instantly up, and in « second no ship was to be 
seen. The laugh wasagainst me. I had seen the ‘ flying Dutchman,’ according 
to the opinion of the experienced officer of the deck ; and I believed it was 
really a vision of the mind ; but I now feel convinced it was either the reflection 
of our own ship in a passing cloud of this vapour, ora more distant object therein 
refracted.” p. 770. 


We have already said that this is but the first volume of the 
«¢ Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han ;”’ copious and full of ma- 
terials, indeed, for the curious and learned; but this is neither 
the place nor the time to form a suitable estimation of the 
whole work ; taking it, however, only as a part, it commands ap- 
plause by the variety and extent of its information. It penetrates 
the recesses of Ancient Asia, and adds new links and circum- 
stantial evidence, which connect the history of the classical and 
the hyperborean nations with those of central India; illustrates 
or corrects the father of history and other ancient writers, and 
corroborates inquiries of modern authors, such as Pinkerton, 


* See Edinb. Rev. yol. xxi. pp. 66, & 138. 
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whose labours, though not exempt from error, have been treated 
with a sort of presumptuous disdain, by writers who have not 
presented any argument but conjecture in opposition to very la- 
borious and probable inductions from established history, usages, 
and language. 

Much light is thrown upon the state and progress of the arts 
in early ages, but in a special measure, that of architecture, illus- 
trated by drawings and engravings executed in a most superb 
style. The architecture of the Jains, is particularly conspicuous 
for its beauty, and conformity with laws peculiar to the distinctions 

revail between the Jains or Buddhists, and those of the 

Brahminical tribes. The Buddhists or Jains, for the 

s only a sect of the former, are monotheists, who believe 

in one supreme and omnipotent cause, whom they call Brimha, 

or the creator; being the same name by which the professors of 

a plurality designate the first cause, giving to attributes, as de- 

rived from or created by this first cause, the personifications of 

Vishnu and Siya,.and converting them into a trinity, correspond- 

ing with the more ancient tenets of middle Asia, of an all-creat- 
me wit reserving and destroying power. 

n the “ Personal Narrative,”’ page 774, notice is taken of a 
modern edifice, built in 1823 or 1824, the shrine of Brimha, 
erected by Gocul Pauk, minister of the Mahratta chief Scindia. 
It cost a lack and thirty thousand rupees, equal to about $ 75,000, 
though all the materials were found on the spot, and labour cost 
next to nothing. “This is the sole tabernacle,”’ says the author, 
‘¢ dedicated to the one God, which I ever saw or have heard of in 
India. The statue is quadrifrons, and what struck me as not a 
little curious, was that the Sikra, or pinnacle of the temple, is 
surmounted by a cross. Tradition was here again at work. Be- 
fore creation began, Brimha assembled all the celestials on this 
very spot, and performed the yuga; around the hallowed spot 
walls were raised, and sentinels placed to guard it from the in- 
trusion of evil spirits.”” 

There appears to be some forgetfulness in the author on this 
occasion, as at page 670, he not only describes, but has furnished 
a splendid picture of a Jain temple, still existing in the fortress 
of Komulmere, of which he thus speaks— 


“*Here were subjects to occupy the pencil for a month; but we had only 
time for one of the most interesting views, the Jain temple. The design of this 
temple is truly classic. It consists only of the sanctuary, which has a vaulted 
dome, and colonnaded pore all round. The architecture is undoubtedly Jain, 
which is as distinct in character from the Brahminical as their religion. ‘There 
is a chasteness and simplicity in this specimen of monotheistic worship, afford- 

‘a wide contrast to the elaborately sculptured shrines of the Saivas and other 
of India. The extreme want of decoration best attests its antiquity, 
entitling us to attribute it to that period when Sumpriti Raja, of the family of 


eerie 4 was paramount sovereign over all these regions, (200 years A. 
Xt.) ; to whom tradition ascribes the most ancient monuments of this faith yet 
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existing in Rajast*han and Saurashtia. ‘The proportions and forms of the co- 
lumns are especially distinct from the other temples, being slight and tapering, 
instead of massive, the general characteristic of Hindu architecture ; while the 
projecting cornices, which would absolutely deform shafts less slight, are pecu- 
larly indicative of the Takshac architect. Sumpriti was the fourth prince in 
descent from Chandragupta, of the Jain faith, and the ally of Seleucus, the 
Grecian sovereign of Bactriana,” (after the death of Alexander the Great). 
“The fragments of Megasthenes, embassador from Seleucus, record that this 
alliance was most intimate ; that the daughter of the Rajpoot king was married 
to Seleucus, who in return for elephants and other gifts, sent a body of Greek 
soldiers to serve Chandragupta. It is curious to contemplate the possibility, nay 
the probability, that this very Jain temple may have been designed by Grecian 
artists, or that the taste of the artists among the Rajpoots, may have ee mo- 
deled after the Grecian.” f 


Nor is this all ; at page 778 we have another architeetural es- 
say, and a graphic view of a Jain temple at Ajmere. After de- 
scanting with honest indignation on the desolating bigotry of 
the Moguls and Pat’hans, the Goths and Vandals of Rajast’han ; 
he exclaims, — 


** Let us rather bless than execrate the hand, though it be that of a Turk, 
which has spared, from whatever motive, one of the most perfect, as well as the 
most ancient monuments of Hindu architecture. It is built on the western de- 
clivity of the fortress, and called Urai din cajhopra, or, ‘ the shed of two and a 
half days,’ from its having occupied (as tradition tells) its magical builders only 
this short period. The skill of the Pali or Takshac architect, the three sacred 
mounts of this country abundantly attest; nor had he occasion for any mysteri- 
ous arts, besides those of masonry, to accomplish them. In discussing the cos- 
mogony of the Hindus, we have had occasion to convert their years into days ; 
here we must reverse the method, and understand (as interpreting the sacred 
prophecies of Scripture,) their days as meaning years. Had it indeed been of 
more humble pretensions, we might have supposed the monotheistic Jain had 
borrowed from the Athenian legislator, Cecrops, who ordained, that no tomb 
should consist of more work than ten men could finish in three days; to which 
Demetrius the Phalerian, sanctioned the addition of a little vessel to contain the 
ghosts victuals.”* 

‘*¢ The temple is surrounded by a superb screen of Saracenic architecture, hav- 
ing the main front and gateway to the north. From its simplicity, as wellas ap- 
pearance of antiquity, I am inclined to assign the screen to the first dynasty, the 
Ghorian Sultans, who evidently made use of native architects. The entrance 
arch is of that wavy kind, characteristic of what is termed the Saracenic, whether 
the term be applied to the Alhambra of Spain, or the mosques of Dehli, and I 
am disposed, on close examination, to pronounce it Hindu.” 


A striking feature of the work now before us, is the etymolo- 
which pervades the immense mass of notes by which it is 
adorned and illustrated, and it would be doing injustice to the va- 
rious and profound learning displayed, to pass over this charac- 
teristic of the «‘ Annals of Rajast’han.” 

‘«¢ Etymology,” says Sir William Jones, ‘has no doubt some 
use in historical researches ; but it is a medium of proof so very 
fallacious, that where it elucidates one fact, it obscures a thousand, 
and more frequently borders on the ridiculous, than leads to any 
solid conclusion. It rarely carries with it any internal power 
of conyiction, from a resemblance of sounds, or similarity of let- 


* See Archbishop Potter’s Archzologia, vol. i, 192, 
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ters; yet often where it is wholly unassisted by these advantages, 
it may be indisputably proved by extrinsic evidence.” But after 
all, etymology has been a powerful weapon in the hands of the 
ioneers of Eastern literature, and Sir William and others, lon 
fore the present author, had, by means of this sesame, opene 
many secret recesses of scientific and literary treasure. e 
though,” says Colonel Tod, ‘the labours of Colebrooke, 
kins, Wilson, and others of our countrymen, emulated by many 
learned men in France and Germany, have revealed to Europe 
some of the hidden lore of India; still it is not pretended that 
we have done much more than pass the threshold of Indian 

i ! Much, however, has already been done, and it is such 

Dolebrooke and Tod, whom we may hope to see ad- 
vancing boldly beyond the threshold, disclosing the secrets of 
the penetralia, and promulging revelations of the most moment- 
ous nature. Already the cultivation of the sacred languages of 
Asia, has traced much that is important, towards the sources of 
the stream of time, and has, in some degree, perhaps, realized the 
comparison of Lord Bacon, that ‘time, like a river, has brought 
down to us what is light and tumid, but sunk what was ponderous 
and solid.?” 

It is not presuming too much to believe, that as in our enlight- 
ened country, we have reached, in so many social particulars, a 
high state of comparative distinction among nations, we may 
pursue a like redoubling progress in literature. We may see in 
a nation, whose language is our own, what may be accomplished 
in an age which places in our hands the experience of the past. 
Sir William Jones, in the lucid preface to the oriental drama of 
Sacontala, declares that the dramatic art was carried to the great- 
est perfection, when Vicramaditya, who reigned in the first cen- 
tury before Christ, gave encouragement to poets, mathematicians, 
and philologers, at a time when the Britons were barbarians, and 
that dramas of merit were in that age innumerable. If then, as 
we have already intimated, as the opinion of Tod, the learned 
have merely entered upon the threshold of Asiatic erudition, how 
“ indeed, must be that field, where geography, astronomy, 
and mathematics, music and letters, had reached an equal degree 
of perfection and refinement, and where the connexion between 
Grecian and Roman knowledge finds constant illustration. But 
it is not confined to ancient nations; the spirit of inquiry has al- 
ready identified the language of Germany, and we might almost 
add of Russia, as had been done for the tongues of Greece and 
Rome, with the Sanscrit. 

A learned Orientalist has somewhere said, that the language of 
the followers of Brahma, their history and mythology, have ex- 
tended through a space on the surface of the old world, about 
forty degrees broad, in a course from south-east to north-west, 
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from the Malay peninsula to the western extremity of the Bri- 
tish isles. Throughout this immense region, to pass over the 
analogies which are constantly appearing in the customs, tenets, 
and worship of the intermediate nations, the radical verbs and 
nouns, with other derivative words, are in a great measure San- 
serit. 

We shall, in pursuance of our plan, present a few examples of 
etymology, drawn from the miscellaneous philology with which 
the present work abounds. At page 9, on the ancient word pat-ér, 
or plateau, of Central India, we have,— 

_ “Patdr, meaning table (pat) mountain (ar).—Although ar may not be found 
in any Sanscrit dictionary, with the signification ‘mountain,’ yet it rs to be 
a primitive root, possessing such meaning—for instance, /r-boodha, ‘hill of Bood- 
ha ;’ Aravulli, ‘hill of strength.’ r is Hebrew for ‘ mountain,’ (qu. Ararat ?) 


Oges in Greek. The common word for a mountain in Sanscrit, gir, is equally 
so in Hebrew.” 


At page 19, speaking of the Serahies who inhabit the desert, 


** Sehraie, from Sehara, ‘desert,’—hence Sarrazin, or Saracen, is a corruption 
from Sehara, ‘desert,’ and zuddun to strike, contracted. Razuni, ‘to strike on 
the road,’ (ra). Ra-ber, ‘on the road,’ corrupted by the Pindarries (or bandits) 
to labur, the designation of their forays.” 


At page 21, on the word Soomer, or ‘sacred hill,”’ of the 
Hindus, derived from Soo, sacred, and Meru, the hill, he says, 

** This sacred mountain is claimed by the Brahmins, as the abode of Mahadeva, 
(the Great God,) Adiswar, (first Lord, ) or Bajhes, (the ‘tiger Lord,’ or Bacchus;) 
by the Jains, as the abode of Adnat’h (first Lord, ) Jiniswara, or Jain Lord. Here 
they say he taught mankind the arts of agriculture and civilized life. The Greeks 
claimed it as the abode of Bacchus; and hence the Grecian fable, of this God 
being taken from the thigh of Jupiter, confounding juegos, (thigh, ) with the meru, 
(hill) of this Indian deity.” 

The above names all designate the patriarch of mankind, Noah. 
Again, at page 28, on the Sanscrit word gao, a cow. 

“AIA, ya, 7 (Dor. 7) that which produces all things, (from yee, genero, ) 
the earth—Jones’s Dictionary. Also l’AAA, milk; gao-la, herdsman, in Sanscrit. 
Tararixet, xervot, Galatians, or Gauls, and Celts, (allowed to be the same,) would 
be the shepherd races, the pastoral invaders of Europe.” 

At page 30 we find very ingenious etymology on the word 
Hercules; but it is too diffuse for compression into our space. 
So, at p. 21, on the word Genesis, at p. 56, Magog, 58, Tauth, 
66, Tuisto, 68, Elysium. In the word cupra, or human skull, 
we have the cup of the Saxons; on dardai, the word bard, at 
pages 72 and 68. At 77, Cambyses, at 79, Balbec, at 82, ignis, 
and at 91, the name of Achilles. All these, together with a great 
variety of other words scattered through the work, such as des- 
pot, Abyssinia, Rollo, horde, pot, Kent, tumba, hog, port, 
Janizary, genit, &c. Palmyra, or Tadmor, arrack and rack, the 
word phallus, and even sugar candy, (sacar-cand,) are, with 
infinite curiousness, and philological probability, referred to San- 
scrit etymons. In regard to the vessel of the Argonauts, our 
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author gives (argha) god’s (nat’ha) entrance into the sign of 
the Ram. ‘¢ The Tauric and Hydra foes, with which Jason had 
to contend before he obtained the fleece of ries, are the sym- 
bols of the Sun-god, both of the Ganges and the Nile; and this 
fable, which has occupied almost every pen of antiquity, is 
clearly astronomical, as the names of the 2rgha-Nat’h, of 
Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Arcus, or “irgus, (the sun,) Jupiter, 

acchus, &c, sufficiently testify, whose voyage is entirely celes- 
tial.??:, 4% 

A few general observations and reflections on the people of 

jast’han, may not be deemed inappropriate, In estimating the 

er of a nation, it is necessary to enter domestic life, and 

1¢ minute shades of thought and feeling, in those fami- 

ents uttered in social intercourse, when the mind is 

unbent, and the trammels of education and ceremony are thrown 

aside. The manners of every people, as we have before said, 

change; but the morals of society, having a fixed basis, deduced 
from a divine original, remain immutable. 

The moral distinctions which are observed among the different 
races of Rajast’han, are scarcely perceptible, while their man- 
ners and customs are remarkably varied. But the best criterion 
of the refinement of a country, is the condition of the female 
therein. “ Les hommes font les lois, les femmes font les mceurs,”’ 
and though the seclusion to which custom confines women in the 
east, would seem to narrow their influence on society, yet this 
is not the case; the force of their attraction, however latent, still 
continues unimpaired, and the Rajpoot cavalier, whose feelings 
are chivalrous, would readily subscribe to the adage, “ C’est aux 
hommes a faire ine choses, ¢’est aux femmes a les inspirer.”’ 
The greatest deference and regard are paid to women in Rajast- 
*han; their incarceration is far from being a mark of degradation, 
and many historical evidences are given by our author to prove 
that their power is even increased by seclusion. If devotion to 
the fair sex be admitted as a test of national civility, the Rajpoot 
must hold an elevated rank. His susceptibility is extreme, and 
fires at the slightest offence to female delicacy, which he never 
forgives. A satirical impromptu, involving the sacrifice of Raj- 

t prejudice, dissolved the coalition of the Rhatores and Cush- 
wahas, and laid each prostrate before the Mahrattas, whom, when 
united, they had crushed. A jest, comparatively trivial, com- 
promised the right of primogeniture to the throne of Cheetore, 
and proved more disastrous than the arms of both Moguls and 
Mahrattas. 

“It is scarcely fair,” says Tod, **to quote Menou as an authority for the pro- 
per treatment of the fair sex, since many of his dicta by no means tend to ele- 
vate their condition. In his Jengthened catalogue, of things pure and impure, 


he says, however, ‘the mouth of a woman is constantly pure ;’ and he ranks it 
with the running waters, and the sun-beam ; he suggests that their names should 
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be ‘agreeable, soft, clear, captivating the fancy, auspicious, ending in long 
vowels, resembling words of benediction.’—‘ Where females are honoured, (says 
Menou) there the deities are pleased ; but where dishonoured, there all religious 
rites become useless ;? and he declares, ‘that in whatever house a woman, not duly 
honoured, pronounces an imprecation, that house, with all that belongs to it, 
shail utterly perish.’—* Strike not, even with a blossom, a wife guilty of a hun- 
dred faults,’ says another sage ; a sentiment so delicate, that Reginald de Born, 
the prince of troubadours, never uttered any more refined.” 


No annals afford more numerous and noble instances of female 
devotion, and it would be easy, says our author, to “cite exam- 
ples for every passion which can agitate the human mind.” One 
of their authors describes a faithful wife thus addressing her hus- 
band, who is about te become a vena-prest’ha, or hermit, and pour- 
ing out her fervent wish to partake and sweeten his solitude. 


*¢ A woman’s bliss is found, not in the smile 
Of father, mother, friend, nor in herself ; 
Her husband is her only portion here, 

Her Heaven hereafter. If thou indeed 

Depart this day into the forest drear, 

I will precede, and smooth the thorny way.” 
* a e . 


“A gay recluse, 

On thee attending, happy shali I feel, 
Within the honey-scented grove to roam, 
For thou, e’en there, can’st nourish and protect ; 
And therefore, other friend I cannot need. 
To day most surely with thee will I go, 
And thus resolved, I must not be denied.” 

s * & * 


**I will reside, 
In the rough forest, as my father’s house. 
Void of W otat wish, supremely thine. 
Permit me this request—I will not grieve, 
I will not burden thee—refuse me not. 
But should’st thou, Rhagitivi, this prayer deny, 
Know I resolve on death.”’* 





The details of the anecdotes given to illustrate the female cha- 
racter, are too copious for insertion. We would however select 
one, which possesses interest of a nature calculated to form a con- 
trast with the preceding observations, which we offer in the 
words of the author. 


‘¢ Were we called upon,” says he, “‘ to give a pendant for Lucretia, it would 
be in the Queen of Ganore. After having defended five fortresses against the 
foe, she retreated to her last strong hold, on the Nerbudda, and had scarcely left 
the bark, when the assailants arrived in pursuit. The disheartened defenders 
were few in number, and the fortress was soon in possession of the foe.” 
“The beauty of the Queen was an allurement only secondary to his desire for 
her country, and he invited her to reign over it and him. Denial would have 
been useless, and would have subjected her to instant coercion, for the Khan 
awaited her reply in the hall below ; she therefore sent a message of assent, and 
«demanded two hours for unmolested preparation, that she might appear im ap- 
propriate attire. a. 


* Ward on the Hist. Lit. and Mythol. of the Hinde, vol. ik py 408. 
VOL. X.—NO. 20. 49 
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“ Ceremonials, on a scale of magnificence equal to the shortness of the time, 
were going on; the song of joy had al ed the discordant voice of war, 
and at length the Khan was summoned tothe terrace. Robed in the marriage 
garb presented to him by the Queen, he hastened to obey the mandate, and found 

t fame had not done to her charms. He was desired to be seated, and 
in conversation, full of rapture on his side, hours were as minutes while he gaz- 
ed on the beauty of the Queen. But presently his countenance fell—he com- 

lained of heat ; punkas and water were brought, but they availed him not, and 
e began to tear the bridal garments | his frame, when the Queen thus ad- 
dressed him. ‘Know, Khan, that your last hour is come ; our wedding and our 
death shall be sealed together. The vestments which cover you are poisoned ; 
you had left me no other expedient to escape pollution.’-—While all were horror- 
struck by this declaration, she sprang from the battlements into the flood be- 

We arr it as readily inferable from the best accounts we 
have of India, that the practice of seclusion is neither degrad- 
ing to the female, nor destructive of her influence ; but there are 
two subjects on which much has been written, viz. infanticide, 
and female immolation, which together with the yet more awful 
rite of Johur, whereby a whole tribe may become extinct, com- 
plete the dark side of the picture. ‘To the fair of other lands 
the fate of the Rajpootni must appear appalling. In each stage 
of existence, death is ready to claim her; by the poppy at its 
dawn, by the flames in riper years; while the safety of the inter- 
val depending on the uncertainty of war, at no period is her ex- 


istence worth a twelvemonths’ purchase. ”’ 


The origin of Satiism or Sutteeism, is buried in mythology, 
when Sadi, to ym, an insult to Iswara, in her own father’s 


omission to ask her lord to an entertainment, consumed herself 
before the assembled gods. With this act of fealty (Sati) the 
name of Dacsha’s daughter has been identified ; and her regene- 
ration and re-union to her husband furnish the motive to simi- 
lar sacrifices. “The chief characteristic of Satiism is its expiat- 
ing quality; for by this act of faith, the Sati not only makes 
atonement for the sins of her husband, and secures the remission 
of her own, but has the joyful assurance of re-union to the object 
whose beatitude she procures.”’? The sacred Sastras abound with 
authorities for and against cremation ; but while custom sanctions, 
and religion rewards the Sati, the victim of marital selfishness, it 
can hardly be hoped that any thing short of the abrogation of 
these ancient doctrines can be effectual in destroying this horrid 
immemorial rite. The influence of the British has done much; 
and we can only look forward to the diffusion of Christianity, 
which alone gives woman her proper rank in society, for the ulti- 
mate extirpation of Satiism, cremation, slavery of female captives, 
with its dreadful consequences, and of all cruel national practices. 
The prominent traits of character which distinguish the Rajpoot, 
disseminated through the work, and among these, high cour- 

n, loyalty, honour, hospitality, and simplicity, are 
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conspictious. «“If,’’ says Tod, ‘‘ we cannot vindicate them from 
charges to which human nature in every clime is obnoxious; if 
we are compelled to admit the deterioration of moral dignity, 
from the continual inroads of, and their consequent collision with, 
rapacious conquerors; we must yet admire the quantum of vir- 
tue, which even oppression, and bad example, have failed to banish. 
The meaner vices of deceit and falsehood, which the delineators 
of national character attach to the Asiatic without distinction, I 
deny to be universal with the Rajpoots, though some tribes may 
have been obliged from position to use these shields of the weak 
against continuous oppression. ”’ 

‘To Baber, the founder of the Mogul dynasty,” says our author, ‘India is 
indebted for the introduction of its melons and grapes; and to his grandson, Je- 
hangire, for tobacco. For the introduction of opium we have no date, and it is 
not even mentioned in the poems of Chund. This pernicious plant has robbed 
the Rajpoot of half his virtues; and while it obscures these, it heightens his 
vices, giving to his natural bravery a character of insane ferocity ; and to the 
countenance, which would otherwise beam with intelligence, an air of imbecility. 
Like all stimulants, its effects are magical for a time ; but the reaction is not less 
certain, and the faded form, or amorphous bulk, too often attest the debilitating 
influence of a drug, which alike debases mind and body. In the more ancient 
epics, we find no mention of the poppy-juice as now used, though the Rajpoot 
has at all times been accustomed to his madhava-ra-peala, or ‘intoxicating cup.’ 
The essence, called frac, (whence rack, and Rack,) whether of grain, of roots, 
or of flowers, still welcomes the guest, but is secondary to the opiate. Umul lar 
Kana, ‘to eat opium together,’ is the most inviolable pledge, and an agreement 
ratified by this ceremony is stronger than any adjuration. If a Rajpoot pays a 
visit, the first question is, Umul Kya? ‘have you had your opiate ?—Umul Kao, 
‘take your opiate.’ 

** A pledge once given by the Rajpoot, whether ratified by the ‘eating opium 
together,’ ‘an exchange of turbans,’ or the more simple act of ‘ giving the right 
hand,’ is maintained inviolable under all circumstances.” 

On the ancient morality of the people of Asia much has been 
written. The Hindus boast of having invented three things, 
chess, decimals, and apologues,* in the last of which we find em- 
bodied, and forcibly illustrated, a beautiful system of offices; and 
the golden maxims of ‘‘ doing to others what we would have 
others to do to us,” and of ‘¢ doing good to those who injure us,”’ 
are to be traced to very early epochs of eastern history. In an 
admirable couplet, written as Sir W. Jones assures us, at least 
three centuries before the Christian era, the duty of a good man 
is pronounced to consist, even in the moment of his destruction, 
not only in forgiving, but even in a desire of benefiting his 
destroyer ; a divine injunction, and finely urged by the figure of 
the sandal-tree, which sheds perfume on the axe which fells it. 
The same thought is softly bodied forth by Hafiz, with a richness 


and delicacy of imagery worthy of Lucretius— 


* The celebrated fables which have been in circulation under the names of 
Pilpay and sop, were derived from the Heeto-pades, a work long known, and 
in the highest estimation in the East. ba 
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“ Learn from yon orient shell to lore thy foe, # 
And store with pearls the hand thee woe ; 
Free like yon rock from base vindictive pride, 
Emblaze with gems the wrists which rend thy side ; 
=F te 
All nature ealls aloud—Shall man do les 
Than heal the smiter, and the railer bless.” 

Hospitality and charity have been long inculcated by the orien- 
tals, and practised to an extent which should shame the nations 
of the West. Another of their poets has said ‘the tree doth not 
withdraw its shade, even from the wood cutter ;” and again, ‘ the 
moon doth not withhold her light; even from the cottage of the 
Chandala, or outcast.’’—It is the observation of Voltaire, in speak- 
ing of the numerous Eastern tales, which are at once the evidence 
of the existence and cultivation of the virtues they so finely il- 
lustrate, ‘‘that there are none such current in the west.’’—For 
example, let us take the following story, taken from a collection 
of Arabic verses entitled Tograid. One day in the temple of 
Mecca, three Arabs were disputing on generosity and friendship, 
and could not agree as to which, among those who set the great- 
est examples of these virtues, deserved the preference. Some 
were for Abdallah, son of Giaffar, uncle to Mohammed: others for 
Kais, son of Saad: and others for Arabad of the tribe of As. Af- 
ter a long dispute, they agreed to send a friend of Abdallah to 
him, a friend of Kais to Kais, and a friend of Arabad to Arabad, 
to try them all three, and to come back and make their report. 
Then the friend of Abdallah went and said to him, “son of the 
uncle of Mohammed, I am on a journey, and destitute of every 
thing.”’—Abdallah was mounted on his camel loaded with gold 
and silk; he dismounted with all speed, gave him his camel, and 
returned home on foot. The second went to make application to 
his friend Kais, son of Saad. Kais was still asleep, and one of 
his domestics asked the traveller what he wanted. The traveller 
answered that he was the friend of Kais, and needed his assist- 
ance. The domestic said to him, ‘I will not wake my master: 
but here are 7000 pieces of gold, which are all that we at present 
have in the house. Take also a camel, and a slave.”?’ When Kais 
awoke, he chided the domestic for not giving more. The third 
repaired to his friend Arabad of the tribe of As. Arabad was 
blind, and was coming out of his house leaning on two slaves, 


to pray to God in the temple. As soon as he heard his friend, 
he said to him, ‘I possess nothing but my two slaves; I beg that 
ill take and sell them: I will go to the temple as well as I 

ith my stick.’ 
acluding our observations upon the ‘‘ Annals and Anti- 
Rajast han,’’ we would breathe a wish that the intelli- 
May soon he permitted to bring the undertaking “ ad 





* 
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umbili¢um.”’ It is a rich present to the literary world, and from 
the capacity displayedjby him, his generous and enlarged views, 
we shall be extremely anxious to renew the gratification which 
this volume has afforded, by a perusal of the second. 





Arr. VII.—Essays on American Silk, and the best means of 
rendering it a source of Individual and National Wealth ; 
with directions to Farmers for raising Silk-worms. By Joun 
D’Homereur, Silk Manufacturer, and Perer $8. Duron- 
cEAu, Member of the American Philosophical Society. 12mo. 
Grigg: Philadelphia: 1830. 


WE have selected this work to be placed at the head of this 
article, out of a great number of publications that have appeared 
on the subject of silk, within the last five years, in America and 
Europe, because, of all we have seen, it contains, condensed ina 
small space, the most of those facts that are interesting to the 
people of these United States. At the time when that work ap- 
peared, very little was known in this country of the various pro- 
cesses through which silk passes from the cocoon to the loom; 
the Essays of M. D’Homergue, without pretending to instruct us 
practically in the modus operandi of those processes, have ex- 
plained in a clear and perspicuous manner, the nature and object 
of each of them, and the effects which they produce, and thus 
cleared the way for those who would wish to engage in the cul- 
ture or manufacture of that valuable production. 

This work, indeed, has not only been favourably received by 
the public at large, but has attracted the attention of the National 
Legislature, who have thought the recommendation that it con- 
tains to disseminate the difficult art of extracting the raw silk 
from the cocoons throughout the United States, worthy of being 
taken into their serious consideration ; and for that purpose, a bill 
was presented to the House of Representatives on the 12th of 
March 1830, by their committee on agriculture, presided by the 
venerable Ambrose Spencer, late chief justice of the state of 
New-York, which has hitherto been prevented, by the pressure 
of other business, from being acted upon ; but which, it is expected, 
will be resumed by Congress at their approaching session. 

We have said that a great number of works have been publish- 
ed on the subject of silk within the last five years in America 
and Europe; we might have added, in every part of Europe ; 
for we have books before us, and in no inconsiderable number, 
published within that period, in England, France, ae d i 
various parts of Germany. Some of those books treat of the 
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ture, others of the manufacture of silk, and not a few of the silk 
trade and of political economy as connected with it, according to 
the real or supposed interest of each particular nation. Thus in 
England, the question is warmly agitated whether thrown silk, 
like raw silk, ought to be allowed to be imported free of duty, 
(raw silk pays only in England, 1d per pound) while in Pied- 
mont, where the exportation of the raw material has been hither- 
to prohibited, it is questioned whether that prohibition should 
not be taken off. In France, means are sought for to guard against 
the competition of the neighbouring states, particularly Switzer- 
land, which begins to be considered as a formidable rival, and 
whose silk manufactures have already found their way into this 
country, where they are imported in pretty large quantities. In 
Austria, some attention, indeed, is paid to the culture and manu- 
facture of silk in the Italian provinces; but as it is not certain 
that these will remain long annexed to the Imperial crown, great 
efforts are making to introduce those branches of industry into 
the hereditary dominions, particularly in Hungary, and if we be- 
lieve the Chevalier von Heintl, the author of an interesting work 
on silk lately published at Vienna,* these efforts are not without 
success. In Bavaria, Prussia, and the other parts of Germany, 
the same object is pursued. 

Indeed, the serico-mania, if we may so express ourselves, is 
carried so far every where in Europe, that attempts are making 
to naturalize the culture of silk in the north as well as the south. 
France is making experiments in her northern departments, Eng- 
land is repeating those, which she has hitherto so many times, 
since the reign of James I., unsuccessfully made ;+ Belgium has an 
establishment for that purpose in the vicinity of the town of 2h, 
in Hainault; the King of Prussia has appropriated the garden of 
the invalids at Berlin, to the cultivation of mulberry trees, un- 
der the care of a Signor Bolzani; and where the culture of the 
material is not attempted nor thought sufficiently advanced, ma- 
nufactures, at least, are introduced; they are numerous in the 
Prussian dominions, and Sweden herself has so far advanced, that 


* Unterricht im Seidenbaue, von Franz, Ritter von Heintl. Wien, 1829. 

+ Since writing the above, we have seen Dr. Lardner’s Treatise on Silk, being 
the 22d Vol. of his Cabinet Cyclopedia, which appeared at London on the 1st of 
September last, in which he informs us that the Society for the Encouragement 
of ‘Arts, &c. after having for a series of years proffered rewards to stimulate the 
culture of sill in nd, has at last abandoned these attempts, and now limits 
itself to promotin culture of silk in the colonies and in India, p. 324, note 

y late as the year 1825, thousands of white mulberry plants were imported 
nd,—the newspapers of the following year announced that 8000 had 
ady planted. In 1827, the Silk Society offered those plants to all who 
ise them, at 4d a piece. An Italian writer, calculating the expense 
lich they expected to have and sell at that price, computed 
, on the whole, one million seven hundred and fifty thousand 
rds of 250,000 dollars. 
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she has thought fit to prohibit the importation of French manu- 
factured silks, with which she was formerly abundantly supplied. 

it may not be uninteresting to trace the progress of this state 
of things; perhaps it may best be done by a rapid sketch of the 
history of silk to the present time. 

Silk, generally believed to have originated in China, was 
known to the ancients. It was brought to them across Asia from 
the country of the Seres, aScythian people, whom some suppose 
to have been Chinese Tartars; but that is not ascertained. They 
probably received it but seldom, and in small quantities, as it al- 
ways bore an enormous price. They were entirely ignorant of 
the origin of this production. They ascribed it to a kind of spi- 
der or beetle, which drew the thread from its bowels, and wound 
it round the small branches of trees. This animal, called by the 
Greeks ofp or ojpa, but to which the Seres gave another name, 
fed on millet during four years, and during the fifth, which was 
the last, on a kind of green cane, in which it much delighted. 
The people would open it, and extract balls of silk from its 
bowels. See Pausanias, lib. vi. in fin. The accounts given by 
Pliny, (Hist. 1. 6. e. 17.) and Ammian Marcellinus, (1. 23. ¢. 6.) 
are not more satisfactory. The Romans had no word for silk in 
their language; they said jila sericu, nema sericum, vestis se- 
rica, subserica, &c. Aristotle called it by the more appropriate 
name of 6ou6vxia. It seems the Greeks had some knowledge of 
it in his day. 

Thus things remained until the reign of the Emperor Justini- 
an. Every body knows how the eggs of the silk-worm were 
brought by two monks in a hollow cane from India to Constanti- 
nople, and how silk manufactures were established in time at 
Athens, Thebes, and Corinth ; so that Greece, fora long time, was 
the only country in Europe where silk was produced. It is also 
well known, that the Peloponnesus lost its ancient name and took 
that of Morea, from the mulberry trees with which that country 
abounded. 

About the middle of the twelfth century, Roger, King of Si- 
cily, having made a successful war against Manuel, Emperor of 
the Greeks, brought from Athens, Corinth, and other places 
which he conquered, experienced workmen, under whose direc- 
tion he established a silk manufacture at Palermo, and another 
in Calabria, whence the culture of silk gradually spread through 
the peninsula of Italy. 

M. Lencisa, the Intendant of the province of Novi, in Pied- 
mont, ina learned and interesting memoir presented to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Turin, in March 1829,* tells us, that 


* Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. Tom. xxxiv. Cla civ. ( sse 
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it is generally believed, (in Italy, we suppose) that village in- 
troduced from Sicily into the Spenidifipadnsule, about the mid- 
dle of the eleventh century, which is impossible, since the con- 
quest of Greece by Kang R er was in the ¢wel/th ; but we must 
do that sensible writer the justice to say, that he does not concur 
in that general belief; for he observes that it appears indubitable, 
from various historical relations, that in the year 1099, there 
were in the kingdom of Jaen only, more than six hundred towns 
and villages, which flourished by the culture and manufacture of 
silk, which had reached its highest degree of perfection, precisely 
at the time when it is said to have been introduced there from 
Sicily. It is probable also, that the word eleventh, instead of 
twelfth, or thirteenth, century, in the passage referred to, is an 
error of the pen or of the press. 

It is most probable that the culture of silk was brought into 
Spain and Portugal, by the Moors, their conquerors ; at any rate, 
it is certain that they greatly encouraged that branch of indus- 
try. About the middle of the thirteenth century, their silk 
manufactures exceeded in perfection and beauty, all that were at 
that time known. It is said that when the Moors were expelled 
from Granada, there were several thousand persons employed in 
the filature and manufacture of silk in that city only, whence it 
had extended to Toledo, Murcia, Valencia, and several other 
places. The raw silks of Valencia, called ¢ramas, are still es- 
teemed. But the discovery of America, and the East Indies, 
soon produced their deleterious effects, by encouraging avarice 
and discouraging industry. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, Spain was still reckoned among the nations trading in silk ; 
in the eighteenth century, she ceased to be considered of that 
number. 

The silk culture flourished in Mexico, long after the conquest 
of that country. Cortez introduced there the cultivation of the mul- 
berry tree. Towards the end of the sixteenth century, taffeties 
were manufactured there, which were said to excel all other stuffs 
of the same kind. But some time in the last century, the com- 
pany of the Philippine Islands, who imported every year a large 
quantity of raw silk into that country, persuaded the govern- 
ment to prohibit the culture of that material ; so that no silk is 
produced at present in Mexico; and if it were, they have no 
persons skilled in the art of extracting it from the cocoons. They 
have throwsters and weavers, who manufacture chiefly sewing 
silk, shawls, and sashes, out of raw silk, imported from China, a 
ay of which passes through the United States. It is said 
that their government is endeavouring to introduce the culture 
of silk among them. 

It isnot, however, through Spain or Portugal, that the culture 
and manufacture of silk were introduced into the other parts of 
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Europe; but through Greece, in the first place, and Italy after- 
wards. — It is useless torelate here how these branches of indus- 
try passed from Sicily and Naples into the Roman states, and 
from thence to Genoa, Venice, Lombardy, Tuscany, and Pied- 
mont. During five centuries, Italy enriched herself by the mo- 
nopoly of the silk trade. Her stuffs” admired and sought 
for every where. The principal manufactures were carried on 
at Genoa, Bologna, and Venice. The velvets of Genoa acquired 
and long maintained.a well deserved reputation. The throwst- 
ing mill was invented at Bologna, but at what period we are not 
informed. 

To this'admirable machine, the manufacture of silk.is princi- 
pally indebted for the high: perfection which it has attamed. It 
is not sufficient to reel the silk from the cocoons, to make it fit to 
be employed in manufactures. It must be afterwards wound, 
doubled and twisted ; and this is done by means of the throwst- 
ing. mill, and. of various engines connected with it. After it has 
undergone these operations, it is-called ¢hrown silk; before, it 
is only raw silk. The business of a silk throwster is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of reelers. It is carried on, and toa very great 
extent, in countries where silk is not produced ; as for instance, 
in England. There are also throwsting establishments in silk 
producing countries, which thus enjoy a double advantage. In the 
United States, the business of silk throwing. was unknown until 
the present year, when a few throwsting mills have been set up 
by English emigrants ; but they are obliged to work foreign silk, 
imported chiefly from China, as the silk culture, and above all, 
the difficult art of lature, are not sufficiently advanced to sup- 
ply them with the native raw material. 

These explanatory remarks have been thought necessary, to fa- 
cilitate the intelligence of what is to follow, as we shall often 
have to.speak of raw and thrown silk as contradistinguished from 
each other. We may now resume our narrative. 

From Italy, the silk culture, with difficulty, penetrated into 
France. Under the reign of Charles VIII., between 1483 and 
1498, some gentlemen imported a quantity of mulberry plants 
from Calabria ;. nevertheless, the culture of silk did not make any 
remarkable progress until the reign of Henry the Fourth, who 
took it under his special protection. He invited, says Mr. D’Ho- 
mergue, one Michaeli, from Italy, into his dominions, and gave 
him, for the purpose of forming an extensive plantation of mul- 
berry trees, the castle of the Marquis de Fournes, situate on the 
river Gardon, in the vicinity of Nismes, which still bears the 
name of Michaeli’s castle. But the art of filature, and the throw- 
ing of silk, were unknown at that time ; and the same writer tells 
us, that at Nismes, his native town, tradition has preseryed the 
memory of millions sunk, by rich individuals, in. the attempts 
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which they made to establish silk manufactures. It was reserved 
for the great Colbert, in the brilliant reign of Louis XIV., to 
place the silk trade.on a solid foundation. He imported the 
stocking-loom from England, and above all, he invited into his, 
dominions one Benay, a silk throwster from Bologna, who intro- 
duced the throwsting mill, for which important service he w: 
nobly rewarded. <¢ i fut,”’ says the Dictionnaire Universel du 
Commerce, verbo Organsin, ‘gratifié, pensionné et ennobli.”’* 
We shall see presently, that England, long afterwards, rewarded 
not less munificently, the individual who benefited his country 
by importing into it that invaluable machine. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which took place short- 
ly after the death of Colbert, gave a severe check to the silk trade 
in France, by compelling her manufacturers to fly to other coun- 
tries, who enriched themselves by her loss. England, as we shall 
see, was not the last to profit by it. France, however, recovered 
from the shock, and after various vicissitudes, her silk manufac- 
tures, by means of her extensive commerce with Spain and the 
Levant, and of the colony of St. Domingo, were ina highly 
flourishing state at the beginning of the revolution, and until the 
year 1791, when the subversion of that colony began, and all 
the evils by which France was subsequently afflicted. 

The throwsting mill was not introduced into England until the 
year 1719,and then by one John Lombe,as will be presently stated. 
Yet we find a company of si/k throwsters, existing in that country 
so early as 1562, who were incorporated in 1629, and so pros- 
perous had their business become, that it is said in the preamble 
to a statute passed in 1666, (13th and 14th Cha. II. c. 15.) that 
they had at that time no fewer than 40,000 individuals in their 
employment.t It would be curious to know by what processes 
they prepared their silk for the loom, as the throwsting mill was 
yet unknown among them. In 1685, the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes brought to England a great number of silk manufac- 
turers, who established themselves at Spitalfields ; which, says 
the Edinburgh Review, has continued ever since the principal 
seat of the British silk manufacture. Yet, though the throwsting 
mill had been for some time in use in their country, it seems that 
they did not bring with them either a model or a drawing of 
that machinery. More than thirty years elapsed, before England 
at last came in possession of it. 

An Englishman, of the name of John Lombe, (the name of 
such a benefactor to his country cannot be too often repeated, ) 
about the year 1717, went over to Italy, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a model or drawing of the throwsting mill. Notwithstanding 


Bote Sy pecuniary rewards, a pension, and a title of nobility. 
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the vigilance of the Italians, he succeeded, and came home with 
the full knowledge ‘the parts and dimensions of the machine, 
and all its apparatus. On his arrival in England, he obtained a 
patent, and erected his mill at Derby, where it still remains. 

or four years afterwards he died, and it was suspected that 
three Italians, two men and one woman, whom he had brought 
with him, had got rid of him by poison ; but there is little pro- 
bability in that story. The woman, it is said, was brought before 
a magistrate and examined ; but nothing transpired, says my au- 
thority, except what strengthened suspicion.* This story seems 
very apocryphal. 

Be that as it may, in the year 1732, the patent having expired, 
his cousin and heir, Sir Thomas Lombe, who had, it is said, ac- 
eumulated by it £80,000, applied to the Parliament for a renewal. 
The Parliament refused to grant it, but purchased his right for 
£14,000. Thus he was, as we have observed, not only liberally, 
but generously rewarded. 

The Edinburgh Review, in the Article cited, very justly ob- 
serves, that the year 1719, when the patent was granted, is ‘an 
important epoch in the history of the British silk manufacture. ”’ 
From that time it began to flourish, until it reached the high state 
of prosperity to which it has arrived. 

The British nation, however, were not satisfied with possess- 
ing the means of manufacturing silk to any extent ; they wanted 
also the production of the raw material. So early as the reign of 
James I., efforts had been made to introduce the silk culture into 
England. But, says the historian Hume, adverting to this fact, 
‘¢the climate seems unfavourable to the success of this project. ’’t 
That prince, who hated tobacco as much as he loved silk, tried 
to introduce the latter into the colony of Virginia, but in that he 
also failed. He gave instructions to the Earl of Southampton, to 
urge the cultivation of silk in that colony, in preference to to- 
bacco. His instructions were obeyed, and his successors renewed 
them ; the Colonial Legislature also, by rewards and encourage- 
ments, and even by inflicting fines, endeavoured to promote the 
scheme ; but nothing resulted from it, except the planting of a 
great number of mulberry trees, many of which still remain in 
the eastern parts of the state. 

Since this unsuccessful attempt, we perceive no other effort 
of the British nation or government, to introduce the culture 
of silk into their colonies, until the year 1732, the same year 
when the government purchased of Sir Thomas Lombe, for the 
use of the nation, his patent right to the newly imported throwst- 
ing mill. This, it would seem, produced considerable excitement; 


* History of Derby, by. W. Hutton. London, 1791. 
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for in that year, the settlement of the colon Georgia was be- 

n, and measures were immediately | trodéee silk into’ 
it. They were in a great degree successful, because the proper 
means were adopted. it was understood that the planting of mul- 
berry trees, and raising of silk worms, would not be long con 
ed, if there were not some sufficient encouragement to induce the 
people to persevere ; and the best encouragement was to provide 
the means of converting the silk of the cocoons to a profitable 
use. A filature therefore was established at Savannah, under the 
direction of a Piedmontese, skilled in the art. That filature was 
the property of the trustees of the colony, who resided in Eng- 
land, and had an agent on the spot to manage it for them. He 
purchased the cocoons of the planters, and had them reeled for 
the benefit of his employers. It is said, that in 1735, the third 
year from the first settlement of the colony, eight pounds of raw 
silk were exported to England, and there made into a piece of 
stuff, which was presented to the queen. This system, however, 
was not found to answer very well; in the year 1751, another 
plan was adopted. A public filature was erected, where the 
planters brought their cocoons to be reeled for a fixed price, and 
sold their raw silk to the merchants of the place, who exported 
it to England. Yet this did not sueceed so well as might have 
been expected, for we find, that between 1755 and 1772, a period 
of seventeen years, only 8,829 pounds of raw silk were export- 
ed, which makes little more than 500 pounds per annum. At the 
revolution it ceased, and no traces of it have remained. The art 
of reeling silk from the cocoons, is as little known in Georgia as 
in the other states. This comes from the monopolizing system 
of the trustees, who, if they had disseminated that art, instead of 
keeping it to themselves, would have greatly benefited the colo- 
ny, and at the same time the mother country. But perhaps they 
foresaw the separation which since took place. 

In the year 1770, as says Mr. Lencisa,* or 1772, as is stated 
by Dr, Lardner, in his valuable treatise, which has just come to 
our hands, the British East India Company, with the view of 
rendering the silk of Bengal, which at that time was of the com- 
monest kind, and fit only for inferior purposes, acceptable to the 
English manufacturer, sent proper machinery, and competent 
— to that country, for the establishment of filatures on the 

talian system.t It was not, says the last mentioned author, until 
the year 1776, that any material advantage could be derived from 
that system. During ten years from that time, the average im- 
portation of raw silk from Bengal, amounted to 560,283 pounds 
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perannum. But silk was considered greatly inferior, and 

prior to 1794, it w t applicable to a very limited number 

of uses. The eompany then sent silk throwsters, to convert it 

nr rank which measure was strongly opposed ‘by the im- 

of foreign-silks ; who, at last, unde their own inter- 

est, and employed organzined East India silk for many of their 
best fabrics. 

At the commencement of the French Revolution, Italy, France, 
and Great Britain, were the only Christian countries of Europe 
engaged in the silk trade. Spain, indeed, cultivated and manufac- 
tured silk, but not enough to supply herself and her colonies ; the 
deficiency was furnished by France. The manufactures of Italy 
were no longer what they had been, and her trade in them was 
very circumscribed. She sold her raw and thrown silks to Eng- 
land and France; in some parts, as in Piedmont, the exportation 
of the former was prohibited, as it still is. ‘The same prohibition 
existed, and still exists, in France. 

Of the silk trade of England at that epoch, we cannot say much. 
When we received Dr. Lardner’s treatise “on the origin, pro- 
gressive improvement, and present state of the silk manufaeture,”’ 
which we have mentioned above, we expected to have found in 
it the materials to fill up this chasm; but on this subject the au- 
thor says but little. He tells us, (p. 71) that in the year 1794, 
the quantity of silk organzined in the English mills did not ex- 
ceed 50,000 pounds weight annually ; the residue, therefore, must 
have been made up of Italian thrown silks, from whenee we infer 
that her-silk trade was not any thing to be compared to what it 
has become since. The organzines of Bengal were still discourag- 
ed by the importers of Italian silks, and the resources of that dis- 
tant possession had not been sufficiently proved. By the com- 
mercial treaty of 1786, the silk manufactures of France were 
allowed to be imported into England on liberal terms; but the 
revolution, a few years afterwards, put an end to this branch of 
commerce. 

France, at that time, was the country where the silk trade 
most flourished. Dr. Lardner informs us, (p. 48) that in that year, 
Lyons alone employed 15,000 looms, which appears below the 
mark; for the Chevalier von Heintl, (p. 15) asserts, that in 
1789, there were in Paris, 30,000 looms for velvet, satin, and 
taffeties ; 20,000 stocking, and 20,000 ribband looms, which pro- 
duced the annual amount of 27,000,000 of florins; and yet Dr. 
Lardner says, that in that year, in consequence of the incipient 
revolution, the silk manufacture had fallen off in France, to one 
half of what it was three years before. This would appear in- 

credible, if we were not satisfactorily informed, that the same 
thing happened on the invasion of France by the allies in 1814, 
and on the return of Napoleon from Elba. At the last epoeh, at 
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Nismes, 3,000 silk looms were redu than 1,000. This, 
however, was but temporary ; be it e terrible effects of: 
wars and political shocks on the industry of nations. 

Such was the state of the silk culture and trade in Europe, ats 
the beginning of the French Revolution. We shall pass oy 
those disastrous times, and give a cursory view of what has taken 
place since the pacification of 1814, most of which had its source 
in the events of the revolutionary war. The remainder of this 
article shall be devoted to our own country. 

The continental system, which the Emperor Napoleon con- 
ceived would have turned to the advantage of France, and to the 
detriment, nay, to the destruction of Great Britain, produced 
effects directly opposite, particularly in what concerns the silk 
trade. Great Britain, no longer able to supply herself in sufficient 
quantities with the raw material from Italy and Turkey, and with 
organzined silks from the former country, turned her thoughts 
seriously to the East Indies. The continental nations of Europe, 
no longer supplied with silk manufactures from any country but 
France, and she not being able to satisfy their wants, began to 
think of manufacturing for themselves; and even, as we have 
seen, to raise the raw material in their own countries, however 
the scheme might be opposed by their climates. While the wars 
were raging, their efforts were not considerable; but some years 
after the peace was confirmed, a general impulse towards the cul- 
ture and manufacture of silk, was felt throughout Europe. 

The Chevalier von Heintl, in his excellent treatise, which we 
always cite with pleasure, expresses himself thus: ‘¢a new era 
has begun in the history of the silk culture. Every where go- 
vernments are at work, to turn the minds of their people towards 
this branch of industry; this epoch will be very important, be- 
cause the benevolent views of the governments will be promoted 
by the agricultural societies which exist every where.”’ (p. 57.) 

The same author continues, and gives a view of what is doing 
in the different states of Germany, and in the north of Europe. 
‘¢ ixtraordinary exertions,”’ he says, ‘‘ are making in the German 
states, who observe the flourishing silk culture in the hereditary 
dominions of Austria. Bavaria, uaatann Baden, Hesse, Nas- 
sau, Saxe-Meiningen, and Prussia, who at present draw their silk 
from the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, are making every exer- 
tion to produce it themselves.” 

This writer then proceeds to state in detail the measures taken 
by different governments to introduce the culture of silk into 
their dominions, but our limits do not permit us to follow 
him in those particulars. Speaking of Prussia, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden, he mentions the facts that we have already no- 
ticed. In the latter country, he says, that ‘¢3,000 mulberry 
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trees have been planted at Ladugaardsholm, by order of King 
Jharles John XIV., with a view to the raising of silk worms. 
ut whether this project will succeed in that northern country is 
not yet ascertained. In France, Charles X., with a view to ex- 
tend the culture of silk to the northern departments, purchased, 
in 1825, an estate at Corbeil, not far from Versailles, for a plan- 
tation of mulberry trees. Russia is making great efforts to intro- 
duce that culture in her newly acquired Asiatic possessions.”’ 
We know, from good authority, that she has already expended 
immense sums of money in that project, and that her success is 
yet doubtful. Lastly, he speaks of the efforts of Great Britain, 
both in England and Ireland, for the same object, which Dr. 
Lardner tells us, have proved abortive. And he concludes with 
saying, that ‘the extension of the culture of silk is an object 
which has attracted the attention of the whole world.’ (p. 61.) 
If the efforts of the nations of Europe to introduce the culture 
of silk even into their most northern latitudes, do not seem to 
promise to be attended with success, it is not so with their ex- 
ertions to introduce the silk manufactures, which have already 
succeeded beyond all expectation. In order to form an idea of 
this, we must hear the complaints of M. de Teste, a late French 
writer, to whose able work on the present state of the silk trade 
in Franee,* we have frequently had recourse in the pursuit of 
these investigations. ‘Our neighbours,”’ says he, “animated 
with the spirit that inspired Henry [V. and Colbert, neglect 
none of the means by which to increase the prosperity of their 
silk manufactures. Do we not see already England advancing 
in India with gigantic steps; Zurich, rivalling by her competi- 
tion, our manufactures of plain silks; Naples and Belgium, ap- 
propriating to themselves the commerce of sewing silks; Vienna 
annihilating our fabrics of handkerchiefs; Sweden, prohibiting 
our silk manufactures, and Stockholm endeavouring to supply 
her own consumption and that of Norway; Moscow, with larger 
establishments than our own, fabricating silk tissues of every 
kind? Have we not seen of late years agents from the Pacha of 
Egypt, enticing French manufacturers away from our country, 
and do we not see every day our machinery clandestinely trans- 
ported to foreign lands?’? A volume could not tell us more than 
this French writer does in these few lines. How different this 
state of things from that which existed before the French Revo- 
lution ! 
The silk manufacturers of Lyons, in a memorial presented to 
the minister of commerce and manufactures, in 1829,t hold the 


* Du Commerce des Soies et Soieries en France, considéré dans ses rapports 
avec celui des autres Etats. Par Leon de Teste, Avignon, 1830: 8vo: pp. 180. 

¢ Mémoire présenté a S. E. le Ministre du Commerce et des Manufactures par 
les fabricans d’étoffes de Soie de la Ville de Lyon. Lyon, 1829: 4to. pp. 46. 
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same language. The prosperity of their city, they say, is every 
day declining, not from transient and-accidental circumstances, 
but from active and permanent causes, which strike their manu- 
factures in the very principles of their existence» These causes 
do not proceed from some local abuses which they point out, an 
dre easy to be remedied, but from the competition of their neigh- 
bours, particularly Switzerland, which being. poor and indus- 
trious, and consequently able to afford her merchandise cheaper 
than France, and being nearer to the Italian markets of raw and 
thrown silks, supplies sewn and America with her manufac- 
tures, and threatens those of Lyons with destruction. 

_ It is certain that many of the silk goods which commonly pass 
here for French manufacture, come from Switzerland. They 
are chiefly what are called plain stuffs, such as silk for umbrel- 
las, levantines, taffeties, florences, ribbands, and some gros de 
Naples. They come through the ports of France, where they 
are allowed: a transit, and also through Hamburg. It is to be 
presumed that they also find their way into Mexico and the 
South American states. 

While the continental nations of Europe’ are thus making ex- 
ertions to appropriate to themselves the benefits of the silk cul- 
ture and trade, Great Britain is not unmindful of her interest in 
that particular. Indeed, the great advances she has made since 
the beginning of the present century, are well worthy of exciting 
attention. Her importations of raw and thrown: silks from all 
parts of the world, have trebled since the year 1800. It will be 
curious: to’ trace her progress during that period. For that pur- 
pose we have made the following. abstracts from detailed tables 
in the work of M. De Teste. He states them to have been made 
at Milan, by one J. De Welz. The weights are given in Italian 
pounds of 12 ounces.—We can say nothing of their accuracy, 
except that we should not suppose that an Italian or a French- 
man would be disposed to exaggerate the commercial. advantages: 
of Great Britain. 

Importations of raw and: thrown silks into London: and Liver- 
pool, since the year 1800. ; 

From 1800 to 1808, a period of nine years :— 
Pounds weight. Totals. 
Importations from Italy,, 9,824,640 
from India& China, 7,149,400 





16,974,040: 
Average for each year, 1,886,004 Ibs. 
From 1809 to 1817, nine years :-— 
Importations from Italy, 10,369, 320 
from India & China, 10,898,600 
a 21,267,920" 





Average for cach year, 2,363,102 lbs. 
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From 1818 to 1826, nine years :— 


Pounds weight. Totals, 
Importations from Italy, 17,333,540 
» from India & China,. 19,721,600 


37,055,140 





Average for each year, 4,117,237 lbs.* 
Importations in 1827 :— 
From Italy, 2,695,180 
India & China, 1,855,800 
Persia and the Levant, 408,600 
Into Liverpool, 316 
—_—— 4,959,896 
Importations in 1828 :— 
From Italy, 3,311,940 
India, 1,422,200 
China, 372,200 
Persia and the Levant, 762,000 
Spain, 14,800 
Into Liverpool, 228,140 
—— 6,111,280 
Importations in 1829 :— 
From Italy, 1,460,300 
India and China, 2,895,600 
China, 215,600 
Persia and the Levant, 294,200 
Spain and Teneriffe, 6,400 
Into Liverpool, 122,400 
4,994,500 


The reader will have observed, that a great part of the importa- 
tions of the raw material by Great Britain, particularly of late 
years, are from her East India possessions. In the above tables, 
the importations from India are in general mixed with those from 
China; but in the table for 1828, they are fortunately separated, 
and the latter appear trifling in comparison with the former. 

Of the rise and progress of the British filatures in India, we 
have but a very scanty knowledge. Dr. Lardner informs us that 
the reeling machinery was sent thither from England in 1772, 
but that until 1794, the quality of the Company’s silk was con- 
sidered to be very inferior to that produced in Italy and Turkey, 
and was thought applicable only to a very limited number of 
uses. From that time, he says, that the importations of India silk 


* This would seem exaggerated; in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xliii. p. 
80, Nov. 1825, there is a table, showing the imports of raw and thrown silk frem 
5th January, 1823, to Sth January, 1824, which amount only to 2,811,772 lbs. ; 
of which 1,218,661 from Bengal, 196,787 from Italy, and 392,717 from China 
and Persia. The difference between Italian pounds and pounds avoirdupois, 
does not sufficiently account for that which appears here. 
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have been gradually improving in quality, until it now ranks, for 
the most part, very little below the Italian organzines, and in 
some few instances has even sold for the highegprices afforded 
by the market. (pp. 71, 72.) a 

He informs us further, (p. 73,) that Bengal silk is distin- 
gabed by two appellations—country wound and filatures, the 
ormer being furnished by native adventurers, who employ none 
but the rudest methods for winding it; while the latter is pro- 
duced by the servants of the East India Company, and treated 
according to the most approved European methods. Throwsting 
mills have also been introduced into India, where the silk is or- 

nzined. The best of the flature silks of India, are those of 
Balfagore and Cossimbazar, which again are excelled by those 
of Gonatea and Comarcolly. In the last of these, a system has 
been adopted, (we presume by means of Gensoul’s celebrated 
apparatus,) of giving the necessary degree of heat to the cocoons 
while being wound, by means of steam. 

Thus much Dr. Lardner. But in this distant country, we 
should like to know more of this silk establishment, begun so 
early as 1772, and which for a long time made such a slow pro- 
gress. We have been informed from other sources, that their 
late success is owing to their having obtained a good director 
of a filature from Novi, in Piedmont, who taught their people 
the art of reeling silk from the cocoons, whence the best Bengal 
silks are quoted in the London prices current by the name of 
Novi ; but at what period this Italian was brought into that coun- 
try, and what course he pursued, notwithstanding the inquiries 
we have made, we have not been able to learn. We are told 
that the natives of Bengal are unwilling to abandon their imper- 
fect methods of filature, which is the cause of the difference in 
price that exists between what are called the Company’s and the 
native raw silks. 

Although great quantities of India raw silks are yearly im- 
ported into England, it seems those importations are chiefly 
from the native filatures, and that the silks of the Company are 
yet very scarce. And it would seem also that the latter have 
not yet obtained the degree of estimation, in which those of 
France and Italy are held; for Mr. Badnall, a late intelligent 
English writer, tells us (p. 16.) that ‘¢ notwithstanding all the 
attention and care which the East India Company have devoted 
to an amelioration of their filatures, the only silk calculated for 
the manufacture of the richest qualities of broad goods, is 


that produced in Italy, or in the southern provinces of 


France.’’* 


* A view of the silk trade, with remarks on the recent measures of govern- 
ment, in regard to that branch of manufacture, By Richard Badnall Esquire. 
London, 1828. pp. 108. 8vo. 
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Although Great Britain imports yearly such large quantities 
of raw and thrown silk from different countries, we must not 
suppose that ed whole of it is employed in her manufactures; 







we are infor that she sells a great part of it to other nations, 
and even to ce, who supplies herself in a considerable de- 
gree with raw silks, at the London market. Therefore, to judge 
of the relative state of the silk manufactures, and of the trade 
arising from them in Great Britain and France, we must lose 
sight of the importations of the raw material by the former, and 
confine ourselves to what they both actually manufacture. France 
imports no raw or thrown silks, except for the use of her manu- 
facturers. 

M. De Teste has supplied us with materials, which, if they are 
to be relied on, will help us in a great measure to make this in- 
teresting comparison, by two tables, showing the quantity of 
pounds of silk manufactured by England and France respective- 
ly, in the course of one year, and showing the countries where the 
silk is raised, or from whence it is imported. He assures us that 
the first of these statements is taken from the Registers of the 
English Custom-houses, . As these two tables are short, we in- 
sert them here. | 

I. Statement of the Silks manufactured by England, from the 
Ist of April 1822, to the 20th of March 1823. (De Teste, 
p- 133.) 





Pounds weight. 
Organzines of Piedmont and Italy, - 327,886 
Raw silks of Italy, - - - - 542,556 
Fantaisies, - - - . - 45,965 
Raw silks from the Levant, - - 224,054 
Raw silks from India, - - - 1,215,005 

2,355,466" 


II. Table showing the quantity of silk manufactured in France, 
in the course of one year. (De Teste, p. 128.) 





Kilograms. 

French raw silk, - - - 416,666 

Organzines of Piedmont, - - 222,000 

Raw and thrown silk of upper Italy, - 185,000 
Silk from Naples, Sicily, the Levant, and 

India, - . _ —e 

1,183,666 


* When we compare this amount with that of 2,811,772, given in the Edin- 
burgh Review, as mentioned in a note above, as that of the importations of Great 
Britain, in the year 1823-4, we are at a loss to conceive how this could be the 
manufactured amount in the next preceding year. Yet M. De Teste tells us 
that his statement is extracted from the Books of the English Custom-houses. If 
his extracts are of imports, instead of manufactured goods, then England must 
manufacture much less than France, which the Edinburgh Review will not allow. 
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The kilogram being somewhat more than two pounds, (say 2 
pounds 5 drachms and a half) the above amount is something 4 
than 2,367,332 pounds, making, with but a trifling difference in 
favour of France, the same quantity of silk whieh M. De Teste 
states to be annually manufactured in England. 

The same author, however, tells us, (p. 131) that France con- 
sumes only one-fourth of the silk she manufactures, and exports 
the remainder to foreign countries, while England, on the con- 
trary, (p. 136) consumes at home three-fourths of her silk manu- 
factured goods, and sells to foreigners only one-fourth. We are 
willing to give credit to this very able writer for what he says 
respecting his own country; but we must acknowledge that we 
are not satisfied with his statements respecting British importa- 
tions and manufactures—nor are we completely satisfied with the 
information that we receive from English writers. Taking for 
granted the fact, which we believe cannot be denied, that England 
imports more raw and thrown silks than she manufactures, we 
ought to have the means of taking a comparative view of what 
she converts into goods, and of what she disposes of in the unma- 
nufactured state. ‘This might easily be ascertained from the Regis- 
ters of the British Custom-houses, as the drawback system requires 
the entry of the exportations as well as importations. 

Until after the month of July 1826, the importation of foreign 
silk manufactures was prohibited in England. Since that period, 
by virtue of an act of Parliament passed in 1824, they are admit- 
ted under a protecting duty of 30 per cent. There are those who 
attribute to this measure the recent increase of the English silk 
trade. Others ascribe it to the improvement of the British fila- 
tures in the East Indies. This is a question which we are not 
called upon to decide. 

France has a graduated rate of duties on imported silk manu- 
factures ; it is laid on the weight of the article. The lowest on 
plain stuffs, is 16 fr. per kilogram. The highest, on gold and sil- 
ver tissues, is 31 fr. on the same weight. There is a small dis- 
—! duty on silk stufis imported in foreign ships or ves- 
sels. 

But it is time we should turn to our own country. We have 
given, as well as we have been able, a general view of the silk 
culture, manufacture, and trade, in Europe, before the French 
Revolution, and of the changes that have taken place to the pre- 
sent time. We have selected the most important facts to lay 
before our readers, particularly those which have a bearing on the 
interest of the United States. It now remains for us to take a 
view of our own prospects, for prospects only they are at present, 
and to show in what manner this country, to which Providence 
has been so bountiful, may avail herself of the gifts she has re- 
ceived from the hands of her Creator, to reach the end to which 
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earear destined, and become a rich silk-growing and silk- 
nanufacturing country. 

It is a fact now well ascertained, that the white Italian mul- 
berry tree aero and thrive in every part of the United 
States. Silk worms and cocoons have been successfully raised 
as far north as Kennebeck, in the State of Maine. In Connecti- 
cut, the mulberry trees abound, and cocoons are annually pro- 
duced to a great amount, which are manufactured into sewing 
silk by the industrious females of Tolland and Windham coun- 
ties, principally-—the cocoons are very fine, and some of the 
worms produce two crops in the year. There is a considerable 
nursery of the white Italian mulberry in the vicinity cf Phila- 
delphia, and cocoons are raised in several counties of this State. 
We have seen some very fine produced in Indiana county. They 
are of the white species, compact and hard, and promise to 
yield much silk. The finest and the best that we have seen, are 
from South Carolina and Louisiana; of the latter, 14 lb. 6 oz. 
produced, on being’ reeled at Philadelphia, of course, after the 
chrysalis had been killed, 3 lb. 11 oz. of fine raw silk, spun for 
organzine, which will hardly be credited in Europe, where eight 
pounds, at least, of such cocoons, are required to produce an ounce 
of raw silk. We have seen some from South Carolina, which pro- 
duced nearly the same results. The more northern cocoons, as 
far as has been observed, require about six pounds to one pound 
of silk. Further experiments, however, remain to be made. 
Much depends on the manner in which the silk worms are raised 
which make the cocoons, and those which we have mentioned 
from South Carolina and Louisiana, had been raised with great 
care, by persons well acquainted with the most approved me- 
thods. 

The silk of the United States has been judged by experienced 
manufacturers in England to be equal in quality to that of Ben- 
gal. In France it has been found equal to some of their best 
silks. We have seen samples of gros de Naples, manufac- 
tured this year at Manchester, in England, out of raw silk sent 
from the filature at Philadelphia. It yields to none in beauty and 
lustre. The great characteristics of American silk, as of that of 
Bengal, are nerve and strength, in consequence of which it pro- 
duces less waste in reeling and throwing, and the stuffs made out 
of it will exceed all others in durability. 

We have seen in a preceding part of this article, the efforts 
that were made by the British government to introduce the cul- 
ture of silk into Virginia, and those of the trustees of Georgia to 
establish it in that colony.—The former entirely failed, because 
no substantial encouragement was given to the colonists to induce 
them to produce cocoons; the latter, though it succeeded for a 
time, produced no lasting advantage, because the art of reeling 
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or spinning the silk was not diffused among the people, and con- 
sequently, at the revolution, was lost to the country. We sha 
now speak of similar attempts made by individuals in Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut, with a view to the same object, the one 
of which, though begun on correct principles, failed in conse- 
quence of an event which could not have been foreseen, and the 
other, though it sueceeded, has been productive of no material 
advantage to the country. 

In the year 1769, while the government of Great Britain were 
contemplating the introduction of the filature of raw silk into 
their possessions in India, Dr. Franklin, who watched every 
thing of the kind with an eagle’s eye, and never lost sight of the 
interest of his country, wrote a letter to his friend, the late Dr. 
Cadwallader Evans, in which he recommended a plan for intro- 
ducing the culture of silk into Pennsylvania. That letter was 
communicated to the American Philosophical Society, of which 
Franklin was then President, and that learned body immediately 
determined on submitting the plan to the colonial legislature, 
and requesting their aid to carry it into execution. On the 6th 
of February, 1770, they presented a petition to the House of 
Assembly, then sitting in Philadelphia, in which they set forth: 
“That in this province, where the mulberry tree is of sponta- 
neous growth, and which is well adapted to the raising of silk 
worms; what seemed chiefly wanting to promote the culture of 
silk, was—that the cocoons or balls should be made a mer- 
chantable commodity to all who choose to sell them, and that 
there be a cheap and easy method of winding them for those 
who may choose to work up their silk for their own use.’ They 
therefore proposed: “That a public filature be established at 
Philadelphia (and afterwards at such places in the province as 
might be thought necessary) for winding cocoons, and that pro- 
per managers of the filature be appointed, with power to employ 
a fit person, at reasonable rates, to wind the cocoons belonging to 
all who may choose to work their own silk, and to purchase and 
wind for the public account all cocoons that may be offered for 
sale at the filature.””* For which purpose they desired appropri- 
ations of money to be made, the details of which are not im- 
portant. 

This was exactly the plan pursued by the trustees of Georgia, 
in which their two successive systems were combined ; the one of 
converting cocoons into raw silk for a fixed price, the other of 
purchasing them for the government. The former was in favour 
of those who should wish to work their own silk, of which they 
could have only made coarse and imperfect stuffs, as the British 


* Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, 
vol. vi. p. 216. 
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nment would not, probably, at that time, have permitted the 
introduction of throwsting mills into the country; the other was 
entirely for the benefit of the owners of the filature, who would, 
of course, havé sold their raw silk to the merchants to be ex- 
ported to England. No one then seems to have thought of dif- 
fusing the art of reeling silk through the province, for the bene- 
fit of all, or perhaps circumstances rendered it difficult, at that 
early period, to carry such a plan into execution. That of Dr. 
Franklin, however, as well as that of the trustees of Georgia, 
were both placed on the right foundation, that of beginning with 
the art of reeling the silk from the cocoons; which the pro- 
duction of these would soon follow. 

It does not appear that the Legislature acted at all on the Phi- 
losophical Society’s petition; that learned body, however, were 
not discouraged; they raised money by private subscriptions, 
and erected a filature at Philadelphia, in which it is said, a skil- 
ful Frenchman was employed ; but we have not been able to dis- 
cover his name, or what became of him or of the filature at the 
revolution, which put an end to the scheme. All our endeavours 
to obtain further particulars have been fruitless. 

Ten years before that period, in 1760, while war was still rag- 
ing in America between Great Britain and France, a Mr. Na- 
thaniel Aspinwall, who, from all accounts we have of him, was 
a zealous patriot, undertook to introduce the culture of silk into 
the colony of Connecticut. He had planted on Long Island, a 
large nursery of mulberry trees; he planted another at New- 
Haven, and was very active in obtaining acts of the legislature, 
granting liberal bounties not only to those who should plant and 
raise mulberry trees, but also to those who should produce given 
quantities of raw silk. Neither Mr. Aspinwall, nor the legis- 
lature of Connecticut, seem to have been aware of any difficulty 
in the preparation of that article, of any art to be learnt by in- 
struction and experience, or of any peculiar machinery to be em- 
ployed, to give that form to the raw material, which alone could 
fit it to be employed in manufactures, and thus become a source 
of riches to the country; on the contrary, they obtained legisla- 
tive encouragement for the use of rude and imperfect methods, 
which it will be found hereafter difficult to eradicate. Their 
only object, perhaps, was to promote domestic industry, not to 
produce riches 

The effect was such as might have been foreseen, if the pro- 
moters of this scheme had possessed the knowledge which it seems 
they wanted. Mulberry trees were planted in various parts of the 
colony, but chiefly in what is now the counties of Windham and 
Tolland. Silk-worms then were raised, and cocoons pr 
and the industrious females immediately set to work, 
spin the raw material, but to convert it into sewing-silk 
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these operations they used no other machinery than their eo 
mon spinning-wheels, and it is but justice to them to say, that i 

is astonishing how well they succeeded in producing an article, 
which, though not merchantable in our great commercial towns, 
serves them for a great number of domestic purposes. But it 
must be said also, that during seventy years, that the manufac- 
ture has been carried on among them, it has not at all improved, 
nor is it likely to improve, until they shall adopt different me- 
thods and different machinery. 

In fact, the making of sewing-silk, in countries where the silk 
manufactures are known and practised, employs persons of two 
different professions, entirely distinct from each other. The reel- 
ing of the silk, as it is called, that is to say, the extracting of the 
raw material from the cocoons, and spinning it into hanks or 
skeins, is performed by women, either in large filatures, under 
the direction of an overseer, or on a small scale, in the farmers’ 
houses, by females who have had long practice and experience. 
This art, simple as it appears, is nevertheless difficult, because of 
the great evenness required in the threads, and of other requi- 
sites, which demand a great deal of skill and dexterity, as well 
as practice. The machinery for this process, however, is simple, 
and not very costly. 

From the hands of the reelers, the silk passes into those of the 
throwster, who converts it into sewing-silk. The machinery 
which he uses, is costly and complicated. His two principal 
operations are winding the raw silk from the skeins upon bob- 
bins, which is done by a machine called a winder, and afterwards 
twisting it backwards and forwards several times, in the throwst- 
ing mill. If the threads stick too much to each other, by means 
of the gum with which they are impregnated, (which happens 
from the unskilfulness or inattention of the reeler) those threads 
frequently break in the operation of winding, and if there is also 
too great a degree of inequality in the silk, the weak parts break 
in that of twisting, and from these and other defects arise what 
is called waste, which produces considerable loss. Mr. Badnall, 
the English writer above cited, informs us, (p. 34) that the best 
Italian and French silks, lose only by waste, from 4 to 10 per 
cent. ; the American silk reeled at Philadelphia under Mr. D’Ho- 
mergue’s direction, and sent to Manchester to be manufactured, 
lost only, as we are assured, 3% per cent., which is astonishing, 
considering that it was the first essay of American women, in an 
art till then entirely unknown to them. 

It is by the degree of waste that it suffers in throwing, that its 
good or bad reeling is judged of, and its value chiefly estimated. 
Wear rmed by the Manual published in 1828, under the 
ith: Congress, that the raw silk, produced by the wo- 
me necticut, according to their present method, loses, on 
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ing thrown, 374 per cent., a proportion of waste far beyond 
= experienced elsewhere. See Manual, p. 214. 

The sewing-silk of Connecticut, is not twisted by throwsters, 
but by the same women who extract it from the cocoons, and 
with the same domestic machinery. The operation of dyeing, 
which follows, wants also the perfection which it would receive 
from the masters of the art. 

However disposed we may be, (and none, surely, are more so 
than ourselves) to praise the talent, ingenuity, and industry of 
our fair countrywomen, we cannot be so blinded by our prepos- 
session in their favour, as to believe that they can perform im- 
possibilities. We admire them for what they have done, which 
is a great deal more than could have been expected under such 
circumstances. But we are bound to say, that they have been led 
into a wrong course, the proof of which is, that the silk districts, 
which ought to be the richest, are the poorest parts of the state 
of Connecticut. 

The sewing-silk made in that state, in the manner we have 
described, is sold by the farmers to the country merchants or 
traders, who sell, or commit it to pedlars, who hawk it about the 
country and exchange it for all sorts of produce. Very little cash 
is employed in these transactions. Skeins of silk, of which the 
length has been fixed by an act of the legislature, to prevent 
frauds, are taken in payment as money, in the shops or stores, at 
a fixed price, for the articles that the farmers stand in need of, 
and thus it has become a sort of currency. According to the Ma- 
nual, the price of those skeins was, in 1828, at the rate of four 
dollars per pound. See the Manual, page last above cited. 

We have been informed by persons who reside on the spot, 
that the sales of sewing silk in the two counties of Windham and 
Tolland, including the town of Mansfield, amount annually to 
$15,000 or $18,000. This is, of course, nominal, as the sales are 
made almost entirely by way of barter. We learn also, from the 
same source, that this amount is produced by 8000 pounds of raw 
silk, each of which is made out of 20 pounds of cocoons, and which 
we suppose will make in the whole, about 4000 or 4500 pounds of 
sewing silk. From these data, it is easy to show how it happens that 
those silk districts remain so poor in the midst of their riches ; and 
how much more they would gain, if they were only to confine them- 
selves to the sale of their cocoons. Forty cents per pound have been 
given for good cocoons in the city of Philadelphia, during the two 
last summers, and it is probable that this price will be kept up at 
least for some years. But let us suppose them to be worth only 25 
cents per pound ; 8000 pounds of raw silk require 160,000 pounds 
of cocoons, which, at 25 cents, would give $40,000, and.at40 cents, 
$64,000. Deduct from either of these sums, $18,000, and sec 
what a difference it will make in favour of the Cont 
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mer! And this not to be paid for in barter or on. credit, but i 
ready money, and in good gold or silver coin, or in bank notes. 

We know, that from time to time, puffs are inserted in our news- 
papers, to mislead the public as to the real state of the silk cul- 
ture and manufacture in Connecticut, in which every fact is 
grossly exaggerated. What we have said above is from good 4 
authority ; indeed, we obtained it at Mansfield, ag 3 short ‘ 
stay that we made there in the course of last summer. e have 
thought it necessary to be rather prolix on this subject, because 
we find this sewing si/k mania extending fast through almost 
every state in this Union, and as we think it will only tend to in- 
troduce an unprofitable business, and what is worse, bad methods 
of reeling and twisting silk, into our country, we could not say too 
much to put our fellow-citizens on their guard against an evil 
which we sincerely deprecate. 

About the year 1790, the same Mr. Aspinwall made some ef- 
forts to introduce the silk culture into the states of New-York, 
New-Jersey, and Pennsylvania. He produced a temporary excite- 
ment, which resulted in the planting of a considerable number of 
mulberry trees, but his endeavours, active and zealous as they 
were, had no other effect; because, says the author of the manual, 
‘‘ there was no inducement for the people to raise cocoons—there 
was no market for them.’’ For, very judiciously observes the 
same author, ‘‘ there can be no hesitation in saying, that a ready 
sale for cocoons, is alone wanting to establish the silk culture as 
a regular employment in the United States.’’ (Manual, p. 17.) 

And how is a market for cocoons to be established? Not by 
telling the people that they must plant mulberry trees, and raise : 
silk-worms; not by publishing manuals to instruct them in the ; 
best methods of producing the cocoons; but by introducing effec- 
tually into the country those arts which alone can make that cul- ¢ 
ture profitable. When this is done, the mulberry trees, and the 
silk worms, and the cocoons, and the manuals, will come of them- 
selves. 

The period which Mr. Aspinwall chose for introducing the ¥ 
silk culture among us was not well chosen. The French Revo- & 
lution had begun, and Europe was on the point of being involved 
in a general war. Commerce in the north, and the culture of cot- 
ton in the south, engrossed the whole attention of our citizens. 
Therefore it is no wonder that his project failed, even if it had 

ssessed all the requisites that were wanting to make it succeed. 

ty) “ee was heard of silk in this country until about the year 
1825. 
At that time the si/k mania was, in Europe, at its greatest : 
height. Great Britain had just been compelled to abandon her 
long cherished prohibitory system, to protect her own silk trade 
against competition of her rivals. There is seldom a great 
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excitement in the civilized parts of the other hemisphere, but it 
is felt more or less in this country. It was so in this instance. 
Many other reasons concurred. ‘The cotton trade was declining ; 
silk had every where taken the place of muslins, as an article of 
female clothing, and our importations of those rich tissues already 
amounted to many millions, which our exports of bread stuffs 
did not ‘compensate. The attention of the people of the United 
States was once more drawn towards the silk culture, as the best 
and the most effectual means of advancing, at the same time our 
agriculture, our manufactures, and our commerce, and thus shak- 
ing off our too great dependance on the manufacturing nations of 
Europe. 

On the 29th of December 1825, on the motion of Mr. Miner, 
a member from Pennsylvania, it was resolved by the House of 
Representatives of the United States: “that the committee on 
agriculture be instructed to inquire, whether the cultivation of 
the mulberry tree, and the breeding of silk worms, for the pur- 
pose of producing silk, be a subject worthy of legislative atten- 
tion, and should they think it to be so, whether any legislative 
provisions were necessary or proper to promote the production 
of silk.”,——The committee were, moreover, authorized to report 
such facts and opinions as they might think useful or proper. 

On the 2d of May 1826, the committee made an elaborate 
report, in which, after showing by a variety of facts, that excel- 
lent silk might be produced in every part of the United States, 
from north to south, they proceeded to prove not only the ex- 
pediency, but the indispensable necessity of encouraging that cul- 
ture, and among the reasons which they adduced for this mea- 
sure, they relied principally on the enormous amount of our 
annual importations of silk goods, compared with our exports of 
bread stufis.—They presented the following statement of silk 
goods, imported and exported in five years, from 1821 to 1825, 
both inclusive. 








Years. Imported. Exported. 
1821, $ 4,486,924 $ 1,067,233 
1822, 6,480,928 1,016,262 
1823, 6,713,771 1,512,449 
1824, 7,203,344 1,816,325 
1825, 10,271,527 2,565,742 
$ 35,156,494 $ 7,978,011 


In 1817, they added, the exports of bread stuffs amounted to 
$ 20,374,000. In°1818, to $15,388,000. In 1824, to $6,799, 
246. In 1825, to $5,417,997. i 

Upon this, the committee exclaim: ‘An importation 
millions of dollars of silks; an exportation of five milli 
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bread stuffs! The facts speak the importance of the subject, and 
indicate the necessity that exists of awakening the slumberin 
agricultural resources of our country, by introducing new and 
profitable articles of production.”’ 

But how were these slumbering agricultural resources to be 
awakened? How was this profitable production, silk, to be in- 
troduced? “ Knowledge,” said the committee, “is powef in agri- 
culture no less than in politics; information is capital and the 
means of valuable improvement.” On the strength of these very 
correct and valuable maxims, they recommended in general, in the 
body of their report, the collecting of every possible information, 
from all parts of our country, respecting the actual state of the silk 
culture, and the best means of improving it, and concluded with 
proposing to the House, the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

**Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury cause to be prepared a well 
digested manual, containing the best practical information that can be collected 
on the growth and manufacture of silk, adapted to the different parts of the 
Union, containing such facts and observations in relation to the growth and ma- 


nufacture of silk in other countries, as may be useful, and that the same be laid 
Z Congress at the commencement of their next session.” 


~~ In pursuance of this resolution, and of the general recommen- 
dation of the committee, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Rush, addressed a circular letter to all such persons in the United 
States, as were thought to be acquainted with the culture or ma- 
nufacture of silk, containing pertinent questions, which they 
were requested to answer, and committed to Dr. James Mease, of 
Philadelphia, the task of compiling the manual which the House 
had ordered to be prepared. This manual was reported to the 
House, on the 11th of February 1828.. Six thousand copies of it 
were ordered to be printed. 

But, neither the manual, nor (as far as we know) the answers 
to the circular, pointed out the true and only means of introduc- 
ing, with effect, the silk culture into this country. The primary 
importance of the art of reeling or spinning the raw material, and 
the difficulty of obtaining it, do not seem to have occurred to any 
one. It was not considered that when an art is exclusively in 
the pomnerres of foreigners, it is from foreigners only that it 
can be acquired. It was not recollected that France imported 


from Italy the reel and the reelers, and the throwsting mill and 
the throwsters, and that before she did that, immense sums of 
money were sunk by her capitalists, in the vain attempt to suc- 
ceed without that aid; nor was it remembered that in Georgia, 
an Italian, in Philadelphia, a Frenchman, and in Bengal, a Pied- 
montese, 


had been thought necessary to be placed at the head of 
atures, and that wherever a different system had been 
1, the attempts to introduce the culture of silk, had uni- 
failed, or, as in Connecticut, had produced bad methods, 
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which it will take years to eradicate. Some persons thought that 
it would be sufficient to import the machinery, without reflecting 
that machines do not work alone, and that they require to be 
put in motion by skilful and experienced hands. In short, as the 
committee of the House of Representatives well understood, 
light was wanted, and light at last came. 

In the summer of 1829, the work which we have placed at the 
head of this article appeared at Philadelphia, in suecessive num- 
bers, which were published. in the National Gazette, and were 
signed «‘ J. D’Homergue.”’? They attracted universal attention, 
and were republished in most of the newspapers throughout the 
Union. M. D’Homergue is a foreigner and a young man, the 
son of an eminent silk manufacturer of Nismes, in France, by 
whom he was educated in his profession, which he, however, af- 
terwards relinquished. Being in the city of Philadelphia, in the 
month of July, he made experiments on American cocoons, 
which produced astonishing results, and showed our silk to be at 
least equal, if not superior to any in the world. Indeed, in one 
respect, in the quantity of silk produced by a ge weight 
of cocoons, its superiority could not be denied. e communi- 
cated these facts to the President of the American Philosophical 
Society, Mr. Duponceau, who encouraged him to make them 
publicly known, and as he did not understand the English lan- 
guage, Mr. Duponceau lent him his aid, and the results of Mr. 
D’Homergue’s experiments were published as we have stated 
above. 

It was not intended at that time, to publish any thing more. 
But in the subsequent conversations which Mr. Duponceau had 
with Mr. D’Homergue, he became convinced of the importance 
and the difficulty of the art of reeling silk, which opinion he 
found confirmed by the best European writers on that subject. 
He saw, at the same time, as he pursued his inquiries, that that 
art was variously practised in different silk countries, and that the 
value of the article in foreign markets, depended in a great mea- 
sure on the perfection of the reeling ; and he saw also that in 
countries where an imperfect method had obtained, improvement 
was in vain to be expected. Thus the raw silk of China, the 
country of its.origin, bears a much inferior price to that of Italy 
and France; and that of Greece, the first country in Europe 
where silk was first introduced, is still inferior. 

To introduce, therefore, an uniform and a perfeet method of 
reeling silk, into the United States, appeared to him an object of 
the first importance. The first thing to be done to attain that end, 
was to enlighten the public mind, by giving a clear view of the 
various processes,which silk undergoes from the cocoon to the 
loom. ‘To this he found Mr. D’Homergue’s knowledge perfect- 
ly adequate ; and availing himself of it, Mr. Duponceau er 
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the information he received from him with his own observations, 
in the form of the essays which successively appeared. 

The success which those essays met with, induced Mr. Du- 
ponceau to collect and publish them, in the joint names of Mr. 
D’Homergue and his own, in the form of a pamphlet, to which 
he wrote a preface, in which he urged the importance of the art 
of reeling, and made known Mr. D’Homergue as the only person 


in this country, qualified to give rer pen it. He showed 









the difficulty of procuring from Euro sons thus qualified ; a 
difficulty which experience has sufficiently proved, by the fact, 
that during two years that have since elapsed, silk throwsters, 
silk dyers, and silk weavers, have come in numbers to this coun- 
try from Europe, and not one reeler, either male or female. 

The manual labour of reeling is, as we have said before, per- 
formed in Europe by women, of the lowest class, who are very ig- 
norant, and unwilling to leave their native villages. Even if they 
could be induced to come, they would be very unfit instructers 
in the art. As to directors of filatures, there are not many of 
them ; they are in general men of advanced age, with families, and 


where situation is such, that it would not be a small considera- 


n which would induce them to change it. We believe that such 
another person as Mr. D’Homergue, would be difficult to be 
found, even in France. 

The essays having been thus published, a copy was presented, 
as a mark of respect, from the authors, to each of the two Legisla- 
tive Houses of the United States. The House of Representatives 
referred the work to their Committee on Agriculture, who, con- 
vinced from its perusal, of the importance of the art of silk fila- 
ture, and the necessity of introducing it in an uniform manner into 
our country, conceived the idea of establishing a normal school of 
that art, on national principles ; and by their Chairman, wrote to 
Mr. Duponceau, to be informed of the terms on which Mr. 
D’Homergue would consent to be placed at the head of it, in the 
capacity of instructer. After conferring with that gentleman, 

r. Duponceau submitted in answer, a plan to the committee, 
of which the following are the outlines. 

For satisfactory reasons, which Mr. Duponceau explained, and 
which met with the approbation of the committee, the school 
was to be located at, or in the vicinity of Philadelphia. The 
number of pupils, young men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five, to be sixty, to be sent from the different states, in 

roportion to their representation in Congress, and to be selected 
y the President, on the recommendation of the Executive of 
each state. ‘The time of instruction to be two years, that is to 
say, two summers or reeling seasons, from the first of July to the 
dle or end of November, in every year. The pupils to board 
mselyes at their or their friends’ expense ; but to be gratui- 
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tously instructed in the theory and practice, and in the mercan- 
tile as well as the, mechanical parts of the business. A filature, 
in which twenty women, at least, should be employed, to be 
kept going at the same time, that the pupils might see and learn 
how such an establishment is to be directed and managed. 

For this service, to be rendered to the nation at large, and for 
the benefit of every state in the Union, Mr. D’Homergue asked 
the sum of forty thousand dollars, to be paid in different instal- 
ments. For this sum he would undertake not only to teach the 
pupils, but to be at all the expense of erections and machinery, and 
at the end of the two years, his undertaking having been performed, 
the buildings, implements, machinery, and money, (if any) which 
should remain, to be his absolute property. A sufficient guaran- 
tee was offered to guard against the misapplication of the money. 

This plan met with the full approbation of the committee, and 
was reported by them to the House, in the form of a bill. But 
the session was drawing to a close, and the consideration of the 
bill was necessarily postponed. The House, however, ordered 
it to be printed, as well as the committee’s report and Mr. 
Duponceau’s letter to them, in which the plan was fully de- 
veloped. 

The encouragement which these proceedings held out to Mr. 
D’Homergue, with the pressing exhortations of Mr. Duponceau, 
induced him to stay one year longer in this country. It was 
thought that that year could not be better employed, than in mak- 
ing further experiments, calculated to show to Congress and to 
the nation at large, the advantages which might be derived from 
the adoption of the contemplated plan. A filature of ten reels 
was erected, cocoons were purchased from all parts of the United 
States, women were employed in reeling the silk, and a quantity 
of the raw material was produced, chiefly calculated for the ma- 
nufacture of fine stuffs. But that was not thought sufficient. Mr. 
Duponceau suggested to Mr. D’Homergue the idea of manufac- 
turing some of it into stuffs, and it was determined to make out 
of ita flag of the United States. But there were difficulties in 
the way, which it was thought at first could not be conquered. 
There was no throwsting mill, with which to give the silk the 
necessary preparation of throwing, before manufacturing it. To 
have had one made, would have not only occasioned great ex- 
pense, but also loss of time, which could not be afforded. The 
weaving apparatus, too, required a different construetion. All 
these difficulties Mr. D’Homergue overcame by dint of labour 
and perseverance. He wound and twisted his raw silk as well 
as he could, with the instruments that he had at hand. Some of 
the weaving machinery, which he had previously ordered fre 
France, fortunately arrived in time; a suitable loom Was eon- 
structed, and he succeeded, at last, in making not one Hag Only, 
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but two, one of which was presented by Mr. Duponceau to the 
House of Representatives of the United States, ‘and the other to 
that of Pennsylvania. Those flags were each twelve feet long 
and six feet wide; one of them was woven entirely of one piece. 
The whole was the work of Mr. D’Homergue, except the dye- 
ings which was done by an artist of Philadelphia. 

hese flags were received by the legislative houses to which 
they were presented, with honourable marks of satisfaction. 
They were ordered to be suspended injsome conspicuous part of 
the hall of their respective sittings, and that presented to Con- 
oa now waves over the full length picture of the illustrious 

fayette. This was at the beginning of the session 1830-31. 

It was then expected that the bill reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture at the former session, would have been decided 
on. The trial of Judge Peck, at which all the members of the 
House of Representatives attended, took up the greatest part of 
the session, which ended on the 4th of March. Notwithstanding 
this, and the great pressure of other business, a day was appointed 
by a large majority for taking the silk bill into consideration. An 

unexpected circumstance prevented its being taken up on that 
a: and the session being near its end, it could not be brought 
on again. A general impression, however, appeared among the 
members in favour of this bill. 

Notwi nding this disappointment, Mr. D’Homergue was 
persuaded to stay another year among us, and to await what 
another session of Congress would produce. The greatest part 
of the last summer has been employed in reeling silk, but not 
on such am extensive scale as during the last season. Fewer 
Women were employed, but they had improved, and produced 
nearly the same quantity of raw silk that a greater number had 
done the preceding year, and with a less quantity of cocoons. 
A throwsting mill, by this time, had been established at Manay- 
unk, near Philadelphia, under the direction of an excellent 
English silk throwster; it was determined that he should throw 
the raw silk reeled at the Philadelphia filature, and that it should 
be woven into different stuffs, by different silk manufacturers, 
many of whom have lately arrived in this country from Europe. 
But the silk throwster, Mr. Stratton, being in the employment 
of another person, for whom he throws China silk, could not give 
much of his time to Mr. Duponceau and Mr. D’Homergue. On 
the other hand, the foreign workmen, being poor, and not yet 
established in their business, it was found to require too much 
expense to purchase for them the necessary apparatus. All, 

nerefore, that has hitherto been effected, has been the making 
of se ds of silk plush, for hats, or for waistcoats, which 
seeded very well, and been found superior to any im- 
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In the mean time, some of the raw silk which was reeled in 
the preceding year, was sent to England, some to France, and 
some to Mexico; that sent to England was pronounced there to 
be a fair beginning, and to promise much for the future. It was 
manufactured at Manchester into beautiful gros de Naples, of 
which the samples sent to this country have been much admired; 
and what is most extraordinary, it produced only 3% per cent. 
waste in throwing, while French and Italian silks lose from four 
to ten per cent., and some other silks as much as twenty; a proof 
of the strength and nerve of the silk of our country, and a proof 
also of the little progress which the people of Connecticut have 
made since seventy years, in the art of reeling, who with such 
silk, lose by waste, thirty-seven and a half per cent. That sent 
to Lyons, is yet under trial. That shipped to Mexico was coarse 
silk, and sold there for $4.75 a pound. It had not been tried in 
the throwsting mill, and no report has yet reached us of the re- 
sults that it did produce. 

Thus we have given to our readers, as briefly as we have been 
able, a rapid sketch of the History of Silk in Europe and Ame- 
rica, to the present time. If we have been rather prolix in what re- 
lates to our own country, it is no more than should have been ex- 
pected. Our own concerns interest us more than those of the rest 
of the world. 

We are among those who believe that the future stieeess of the 
United States in the silk culture, manufacture and trade, depends 
on the adoption of a plan proposed by Mr. Duponceau. It is 
eminently national, since the art of reeling is not by it to be con- 
fined to one state, but to be diffused at once, in the same degree 
of perfection, through all the states of this widely extended 
Union. The effects to be expected from it are these; the sixty 
young men who are to be taught at Mr. D’Homergue’s school, 
after their two years’ instruction, will return to their own states, 
where, with their own means, or connecting themselves with 
capitalists, or rich planters, they will erect filatures, and instruct 
women, who, after acquiring a sufficient degree of skill and ex- 
perience, will reel silk for themselves on a small scale, or hire 
themselves out to the silk-growing farmers. In the planting 
states, a female slave, skilled in the art of reeling silk, will com- 
mand a price proportioned to the advantage which their know- 
ledge will produce to their owners. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and published within 
the last two years, there ure still some persons (very few, in- 
deed,) who will not yet believe that there is any considerable 
difficulty in the art of reeling, and who, at any rate, think, that 
this difficulty may be surmounted by gradual improvement, with- 
out preliminary instruction. Experience, and the authority 
the best writers on the subject, sufficiently prove the cor 
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We think it will not be out of place to cite here a few of the 
authorities to which we allude. , 

The Chevalier von Heintl, in the work which we have already 
often cited, has a chapter (p. 141,) on the subjeet of reeling silk 
from the cocoons, in which, after giving a short description of 
the process, he says: “But a mere description of this art, can 
never supply the place of ocular instruction.” 

M. De Teste, in the work above cited, also gives a description 
of the process of reeling, after which he says: “after reading this 
description, it will certainly be believed that the management of 
a filature is a very easy thing; if the theory is easy, there is 
nothing so difficult as the practice.”’ And further he says, ¢¢ silk 
is always too dear, when itis not well reeled.”? De Teste, pp. 
58, 59. 

M. Pitaro, a celebrated Italian writer on the silk culture, ex- 
presses himself thus: ‘‘ Every body in Italy and France, say 
some ill informed theorists, knows how to reel silk from the co- 
coons, and yet the manufacturers in Italy, as every where else, 
continually reproach the directors of filatures with receiving from 
them raw silks, which they can with difficulty make use of, and 
which they find difficult to employ in the various tissues required 
of them. Besides the irregularity and inequality of the silk in 
strength and in size, their silk is very often crispy. But these 
directors, to all observation, or wanting the necessary know- 

e, take no notice of what is said to them; whence it follows, 
that their filatures can only degenerate, and the silk trade be de- 
stroyed.” La Science de la Setifore, p. 117. 

Thewsilk manufacturers of Lyons, in their above cited memo- 
rial to the French Government, speaking of ill reeled silks, say : 
“ whatever may be the skill of the French throwsters, it is im- 
possible with such raw silk, to produce thrown sille of good 
quality. The best method of throwing silk, cannot give to that 
which is badly reeled, the qualities that it wants; in the same 
manner, a bad method of throwing, does not deprive silk, which 
being well reeled, is neat, equal and nervous, of those indispen- 
sable qualities for the good and easy fabrication of silk stuffs.” 
Memoire, p. 25. 

Our gallant Commodore Porter, being lately at Mahon, where 
he saw a woman reeling silk in the domestic way, wrote to his 
friend Mr. Skinner of Baltimore, expressing his surprise at the 
simplicity of the process, and the little trouble attending it. A 
few days afterwards, after a more attentive examination, and pro- 
bably information received from persons on the spot, he held a 
differént language in another letter to the same friend. In that 
ast | he says: ‘In reeling the cocoons, it is of the utmost 
tance to find a skilful person ; for if they be reeled by one 
0 has not had great practice, the Joss that will be sustained is 
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inconceivable,” These letters have been published in the Ameri- 
can Farmer, the Baltimore Gazette, and in several others of our 
newspapers, 

We might multiply these citations; but we think our position 
sufficiently proved, and that the art of reeling silk is not so easy 
as some would pretend—as to expecting gradual improvement, 
where a bad method has been once introduced, it is sufficient to 
refer to the example of Connecticut, where, in seventy years, no 
improvement in the method of reeling has taken place, and that 
of the natives of Bengal, whose silk (though the same in quality) 
bears a price so inferior to that which is reeled by the agents of 
the East India Company, because the latter make use of a more 
perfect process, while the former adhere to the routine of their 
ancestors. A single glance over the London prices current, will 
show the difference in those of silks, from different countries, and 
even in the same country, from different filatures, which differ- 
ence proceeds much more from the method of reeling employ- 
ed, than from the quality of the material. The silks of Greece 
and Turkey, are admitted to be excellent, and yet their prices 
are much inferior to those of Italy and France, where the best 
methods of reeling are known to be employed. 

It is the opinion of the authors of the ‘‘ Essays on American 
Silk,”’ that we ought to proceed with silk as we haye done with 
cotton; and, for some years at least, content ourselves with prepar- 
ing the raw material as an article of exportation to foreign mar- 
kets, and postpone the undertaking of silk fabrics, until a more 
distant period. But the spirit of manufacturing is abroad, and it 
will be difficult to check it for any time. Already, as has been ob- 
served, silk manufacturers of every description have come to this 
country from Europe, and throwsting mills, which two years ago 
were unknown, are erected and at work upon foreign raw silk, in 
different parts of our Union. China silk, which, formerly, only 
passed through this country to go to Mexico, begins to be im- 
ported in larger quantities, and part of it remains here to be ma- 
nufactured, after being thrown, into a variety of common articles, 
such as suspenders, coach lace, fringe, and the like. These things 
must be left to take their own course; but it remains certain, that 
unless we learn the art of reeling our own silk, our throwsters 
and manufacturers will be at work upon that of other countries, 
and that nothing but the knowledge of that art is wanting, to 
enable us to vie with other nations, at least in our own mar- 
kets. There is every reason to hope that it will not be long be- 
fore this deficiency shall have ceased to exist, and that the art of 
extracting silk from the cocoons, in the forms best suited)to the 
various manufactures of that material, will be generally known 
and disseminated through our country. ae 

Jn the mean while, our citizens should be active in planti 
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mulberry trees, and raising silk worms, for the uction of co- 
coons. This should be encouraged by the jeaflltiure of every 
state in the Union. The best plan for that purpose would be, in 
our opinion, the granting a bounty to those who should produce 
a given number of plants of the white Italian mulberry tree, of 
at least three years’ growth. It is thought that fifty dollars for 
every three cmaaad would be sufficient. The expense upon the 
whole would not be very considerable. 

We have already exceeded the limits that we had prescribed 
to ourselves, and therefore we shall put an end to this already 
too long article. In conclusion, we shall recommend to our 
readers, as the manual on the culture of silk the best calculated 
for the farmers of our country, that which has been lately com- 
piled by order of the Massachusetts Legislature, by Jonathan H. 
Cobb, . and is for sale at Boston; and for a more enlarged 
work, particularly on the subject of manufactures, we know of 
no better one than that of Dr. Lardner, above frequently cited, 
and which we understand is now about to be republished by 
Messrs. Carey & Lea. 





Nore.—Since this article was written, and while it was in the 
we have received from England a copy of the Report of a 
Committee of the House of Lords, on the Silk and Wine Trade, 
of the month of June, 1821, in which we find it stated, that it 
was about 1770 that the Italian mode of preparing silk was first 
introduced into the British East Indies, and that it was not until 
1812, (a period of more than forty years) that there was any con- 
siderable improvement in the Bengal raw silk. This, if it is not 
to be attributed to an endeavour on the part of the East India 
Company, (which we cannot suppose, ) to monopolize the Italian 
mode of reeling to themselves, can only be ascribed to the diffi- 
culty of inducing the people of that country to abandon their im- 
perfect method, and adopt a new one, which we find even at this 
moment is doing very slowly, as the native silk, as it is called, 
still bears a much inferior price to that reeled under the inspection 
of the agents of the Company. This shows the importance of 
introducing a good method at once, and uniformly, through this 
country. 
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Arr. VIII.—The Diplomatic Correspondence of the American 
Revolution; published under the direction of the President 
of the United States, from the Original Manuscripts in the 
Department of State, conformably with a Resolution of 
Congress, of March 27, 1818. Edited by Janep Sparks. 
12 vols. 8vo. Hale, and Gray & Bowen, Boston: 1829-30. 


In these volumes there is not only that historical value which 
every collection of original documents possesses, but a high moral 
value. The one is cally understood : what we mean by the other, 
we shall presently explain. It is, we believe, Mr. Butler, in his 
Reminiscences, who records a resolution early made, and religi- 
ously kept, ‘‘ never to read, write, or think, upon the subject of 
modern politics.”” In communities like Great Britain, where 
the line may be strongly drawn between studious and active life, 
such resolute abstinence may not be amiss. Under institutions 
where the wealth and power of the monarchy and the aristocracy 
have a great protective influence, which can shield sensitive 
genius from the vulgar sunshine of ordinary life, and from the 
contact of the hard hand of active business, the scholar may pursue 
his studies in undisturbed seclusion, without a care or a thought 
for the bustling world around him; and if, like Mr. Butler, he can 
be content with the negative enjoyment of a chamber at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and the technical distinction of being an annotator to Coke 
Littleton, no one has a right to quarrel with his taste. 

There, a man may or may not be a politician, as he pleases. 
But we deprecate such abstraction here. Our atmosphere is one 
of active impulses, in which the delicate plant of pure literary in- 
dustry droops and dies. We have no professional poets; we have 
no class of scholars, or of strictly literary men, because there 
is nO permanent patronage to protect them: and for a reason 
equally strong and equally clear while the great majority of our 
fellow labourers in the various professional careers are not only 
speculative but active politicians, all are compelled, more or less, 
at least «to read and think,” about the various political experi- 
ments that each successive day brings to light. ‘The institutions 
of the country require the participation of every citizen to sus- 
tain them, and the first symptom of fatal decay will be the aban- 
donment of that universal trust to the oligarchy of politicians. 
The sphere of party politics, we are aware, at all times presents a 
repulsive aspect to the mind of refined intelligence. There isa 
cheerless desolation in the prospect, which is not easily relieved, 
and few have persevered in traversing the dreary element with- 
out meeting mortification and disappointment in their most pain- 
ful forms. The apparatus with which political struggles are 
conducted, is often, in point of complication, beyond the under- 
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standing of those who bring nothing to the task but patriotic 
intentions. The pleasure of triumph, in an clection for instance, 
is a poor equivalent for the anxieties and sacrifices of the con- 
test, whilst the bitterness of defeat is perfectly unqualified. The 
wrecks of talent and of fame that strew the political arena, tell a 
melancholy and dispiriting tale. 

But the moral which we draw from all this, is not that men of 
virtue and cultivated intelligence, the learned men of our profes- 
sions, our great lawyers, and our well-educated merchants, should 
withdraw from political pursuit, because it is repulsive, but that 
they should partake in it in order to make it better. We would 
have every man a politician, but a politician of a good school, and 
moulded on a good model. That model is the character of the 
statesmen of the revolution, illustrated by their correspondence 
and the memoirs of the times. They have left us rich legacies and 
important trusts, and have given us, what is far more estimable 
than all the eloquent abstractions of the most astute advocates of 
the rights of man, their example, by the imitation of which we 
can preserve the one, and discharge the other. We would exhibit 
that example to our children in every stage of education. We 
would teach the personal narrative of our revolution in our 
schools; we would make it so completely elementary and sys- 
tematic, that no one would dare to neglect it, and every one 
would be ashamed to confess he had not studied it. In the pro- 
longed strain of national exultation, we would have the proudest 
changes rung on our classic fame; and yet rich as is the theme 
of revolutionary narrative, we say it with a blush, how little of 
its detail is known by the best informed amongst us, and how 
little even of its generalities by those to whose care the busi- 
ness of active politics is consigned. 

We are sometimes disposed to think there is an essential obli- 
quity in the public mind, that prevents it from dwelling on ob- 
jects of legitimate approbation, or from being guided by the safe 
monuments of enduring virtue. Even the watchwords of party 
warfare have been revolutionized. We hear of Democracy and 
Federalism, although their day is almost passed, and every hour 
seems to produce some new test of public virtue, still further re- 
moved from the only safe one, cordial emulation of revolutionary 
fame. Were a stranger to our history and institutions to pro- 
nounce a judgment on the merits of the great men of the last age, 
and were he to be limited for information to the written and 
parol rumour of the day, we could not complain if he were to 
describe Mr. Jefferson, not as the author of our first great char- 
ter, not as the statesman of the Revolution, not as the able repre- 
sentative of our infant government abroad, but as the hero of some 

it and ill-defined revolution long subsequent, when something 
ealled Democracy, triumphed over something called Federalism, 
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and republicanism was saved by almost magic influence, when 
the last breath was rattling in her throat. He would describe 
John Adams and John Jay, not as the fervent patriots of their 
times, whose eloquence aroused the energies of an injured people, 
not as the truest of our American diplomatists, who, as we shall 
have occasion to show, never permitted their country to be 
slighted without resentment, and sustained not only republican 
integrity, but republican dignity, amidst the temptations and in- 
trigues of European diplomacy, not, in short, in any one of those 
situations in which they won so substantial honour, but as dis- 
appointed conspirators against the popular institutions of their 
country, as the friends of dangerous ceremonial, the authors of 
alien and sedition laws that enslaved the citizen, and British 
treaties that degraded the country. Perhaps, with confidence in 
the clamours of more recent times, he might believe one of those 
great men to be a partisan of hereditary rule, because he hap- 
pened to have a son worthy to succeed him in the performance 
of a popular and a voluntarily delegated trust, and yet forget the 
inestimable benefit he once, in the exercise of independent pa- 
triotism, conferred on his fellow citizens by the appointment of 
the venerable man who still presides in the highest judicial 
tribunal of our country. Such, we repeat, might not unreason- 
ably be his judgment; and if he were called to fill the niches in 
fame’s temple, that popular prejudice has vacated, he might plead 
his inability to do so, so long as some of the living, great and 
good, (we are almost tempted by way of quotation to use the 
superlative degree,) are disqualified from the honour. 

This is popular injustice resulting from popular ignorance. It 
is prejudice depending upon ignorance; and so soon as the public 
taste is directed to sources of information which are daily opening, 
we may hope to find the influence of those high examples extend- 
ing widely. Let us not be misunderstood; we have no wish to 
extend our complaints to the great portion of our enlightened and 
liberalized fellow citizens. They know the value of the classic 
history of our country. It is the want of the general diffusion 
of accurate knowledge on this subject that we regret; it is the ab- 
sence of the best seminary of patriotic affections in relation to the 
mass of the people, and the rank and file of politicians, that we 
deplore. Ifthe private memoirs of our patriots, their intimate 
and familiar correspondence, the unreserved disclosure of the 
impulses that moved them, the narrative of the doubts and fears 
that darkened their minds, and the rapid succession of anxious 
perplexities which depressed but failed to prostrate them, if these 
were made the objects of general study, if the subject were 
taught in our schools, and lectured on in our colleges, we might 
hope a salutary change would be wrought in public feeling. 
The popular mind would rise superior to the little strife which 
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from day to day employs it, and the noxious vermin that from 
time to time defile the fair structure of our freedom, would perish 
in an atmosphere of unwonted purity. We have great faith in 
reverence for ancestry. It is a primitive and a refined principle, 
which we would cherish. Our ancestors are emphatically what 
Roger North calls, “ precautions and sonorous mementoes,”’ and 
every record of their lives deserves a far higher estimate than 
they generally receive. This is what we mean by the moral 
value of the work now before us. There is in it a detailed and 
faithful illustration of motives of the brightest purity unstained 
and unobscured, a confidential disclosure of feelings and opinions 
honourable to those who held them, and a series of individual 
portraitures replete with moral and poetic beauty. 

Were we not fearful of refining too far, we would dwell upon 
what might be called a political tendency of this, in common 
with other works of the same character. We live in times of deep 
and portentous interest. Not only is the genius of revolution ex- 
ercising its sway on the moss covered governments of the old 
world, but a subtle demon, the bastard offspring of one of the 
parents of all revolution, seems to be trying its power to destroy 
the hitherto compact structure of our own Federal Institution. 
That the union will be preserved, we do not doubt. That it is 
or will be endangered, we do not permit ourselves to fear. It is 
enough that it is threatened, and that the idea of disunion has 
ceased to be an absurdity. The glory of the revolution is our 
common and indivisible patrimony, the joint and several proper- 
ty of every portion of our country. It forms a bond which no 
perception of distinct interest can sever—it is a rich treasure 
which cannot be parted without deterioration. The blood that 
was shed in the war of our infancy, was shed in defence of the 
common rights, and to secure common independence. The most 
glorious victories of the south, were gained by a northern gene- 
ral; and the greatest achievement north of the Potomac, adorns 
the memory of a southern officer. When the hour arrives, in 
which the value of the Union is to be calculated, when the balance 
is to be struck between what will be called imaginary and specu- 
lative notions of duty and allegiance, and substantial items of pro- 
fit and loss, when the holiest of earliest associations, and the 
purest of affections, the love of country and the reverence of an- 
cestry, are to be weighed in the scale against American utilitari- 
anism, in the shape of an accurate estimate of the rise of cotton, 
and the fall of foreign cloths; when the hour comes in which this 
comparison is seriously to be made, it may be too late to talk 
about our common legacy. But the time has not come. The 
sympathies between the citizens of this country, have not been 
destroyed. The hearts of our countrymen of the south, are not 
yet ossified by the pestilent doctrine of the present day, that what 
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is profitable.is right ; and the time is not gone by when their ge- 
nuine feelings may be addressed, and when we may be united 
in as harmonious confidence, as our fathers were, when they stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the fields of revolutionary conflict. We 
would lead our generous but offended countrymen to the graves 
of our classic heroes and statesmen, and there, in compromise, 
form the league of reconciliation. The rich consolation which 
those patriots enjoyed was, not only that their sacred trust had 
been discharged with fidelity, but that the fruits of that fidelity 
were strictly entailed on their latest posterity. It has been con- 
jectured by antiquarians, that the magnificent mounds found in 
our western country are the tombs of victorious armies, the sim- 
ple yet sublime sepulchres, where every victor, the highest and 
the lowest, reposes in honour. Like them, the monument that 
is raised over the ashes of our departed worthies, is the simple 
grandeur of our republican union. — 
** Their’s is no vulgar sepulchre ; it tells 

A nobler history than pillared piles 

Or the eternal pyramids. They need 

No statue nor inscription to reveal 

Their greatness. It is round them ; and the joy, 

With which their children tread the hallowed ground 

That holds their venerated bones; the peace 

That smiles on all they fought for, and the wealth 

That clothes the land they rescued,—these, though mute, 

As feeling ever is when deepest—these 


Are monuments, more lasting than the fanes 
Reared to the kings and demigods of old.” 


Disunion would tear down that monument, and profane the sanc- 
tity of that grave. 

These are topics on which we could dilate with pleasure, 
if we might longer defer the immediate business that we have 
in hand. Mr. Sparks’s work is published under the patronage 
of the government, and forms a portion of the series of his- 
torical records, which, by a resolution of congress, the execu- 
tive was authorized to communicate to the world. By a joint 
resolution of both Houses, passed on the 27th March 1818, Mr. 
Monroe was directed to publish all the documents remaining in 
the department of state, relating to the Federal Convention, the 
secret deliberations of the continental congress, and the foreign 
correspondence of the Revolution, from its commencement, to 
the date of the ratification of the definitive treaty of peace, in 1783. 
The Journals of the convention and of the, old congress, were 
first published under the general supervision of the secretary of 
state. The arrangement of the remaining work for the press,, 
was a duty which required more minute attention, than could be 
afforded by the officers of the government; and the present edi- 
tor,.a gentleman familiar from long study with the details of our 
foreign relations, was therefore selected for that purpose. This 
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choice was peculiarly fortunate. Not only did Mr. Sparks bring 
to the task intelligence and indu sommensurate with its im- 
portance, but in consequence of an examination of public docu- 
ments connected with colonial affairs in London and Paris, which 
he was enabled to make during the progress of the work, he had 
it in his power, not only more successfully to discriminate be- 
tween the different portions of the materials committed to his 
charge, but to add much in the way of valuable annotation. 
With respect to the original matter, which he had it in his 
power to append, we are almost disposed to regret the diffidence 
which seems to have restrained him, at the same time that we 
perfectly appreciate the motives that prevented him from adding 
to what is in every sense an official publication, any statements 
of less authority. In but one place, has Mr. Sparks ventured 
on any thing like a formal illustration from his own resources, 
and to that, as evincing the important results which his private 
and personal inquiries enabled him to attain, and as throwing 
light on a most interesting portion of our diplomatic history, we 
shall here refer. 

It is among the honourable peculiarities of the revolution, that 
at no time during the contest was peace solicited by the Ameri- 
cans. So firm was the conviction that they must fight for all they 
were to win, that it was not until a late period of the war, that 


any arrangements were made, even to meet the contingency of 


an offer of peace to them. Mr. Adams was appointed, in Octo- 
ber, 1779, to negotiate with Great Britain, with limited in- 
structions, prepared some months previously, but never was able 
to do any thing under this commission. Still later, when Dr. 
Franklin and his colleagues were appointed, (June, 1781) the 
duty of peace-making was completely subordinate, and all the 
commissioners were scattered among the different courts of Eu- 
rope, actively engaged in making diplomacy an effective weapon 
of war. The parliamentary defeat of Lord North first called 
their attention to the pacific commission which they carried in 
their pockets ; and within three months from the development of 
a probable change in the policy of the mother country, a quorum 
of the American Ministers had met in Paris, ready to receive 
the reluctant overtures of their baffled enemy. Mr. Jay was 
able to obey Dr. Franklin’s summons first, and leaving the un- 
welcome and hopeless duty of watching the pauses and quirks of 
the Spanish Court to his successor, arrived at the French capital 
in June, 1782. Two informal agents from the British Court, 
each rn a portion of the new whig ministry, were al- 
ready there ; and in the course of a few months, Mr. Adams’s 
presence made the American Commission complete. 

It is not our intention to trace the negotiation from its incipient 
state to its result ; our readers are probably acquainted with its his- 
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tory. Thednsurmountable obstacle raised by our ministers to ne- 
gotiation itself, was their peremptory refusal, early made and never 
withdrawn, te have the least official intercourse, without a preli- 
minary recognition of the independence of the United States. 
The difficulty with the British negotiators, was to make the con- 
cession thus in advance. Every inch of ground was reluctantly 
yielded. The enabling act, the orders to Sir Guy Carleton and 
Admiral Digby, the secret errand of Sir William Jones, the war- 
rant and commission to Mr. Oswald, and the secret instructions 
exhibited by that gentleman to Mr. Jay, and, last of all, the final 
commission of the 21st of September, 1782, formed the series of 
qualified concessions, commencing with the recognition of the 
colonial rights, for the defence of which the war had been com- 
menced, and ending with the complete acknowledgment of our 
separate national existence. The three representatives of this 
country, as is well known, entered upon the duty of this final 
negotiation, with very different feelings respecting the amount of 
obligations to our French ally. This difference of opinion we 
find frequently referred to in various parts of this correspondence, 
and is a subject to which we shall recur. 

It is to the researches of the accomplished editor of the work, 
that we are indebted for the means of ascertaining who were 
right and who wrong. Mr. Adams and Mr. Jay held the doc- 
trine, that the alliance between France and the Colonies was the 
result of no refined sympathy, but a matter of pure bargain in 
which the equivalents were fairly balanced, and that neither 
party had a right to boast of extraordinary generosity. They 
suspected the French prime minister of having ulterior views, 
and in their natural solicitude to preserve their own independence 
in the conduct of the negotiation in which they were called to 
participate, they evinced a strong disposition to seize any pretext 
to depart from the letter of the instructions under which they 
acted, and which were explicit in prescribing exact accordance 
to the views of the French Court. Dr. Franklin, on the other 
hand, always expressed, and, we believe, felt perfect confidence 
in the Cabinet of Versailles. In the course of his diplomatic resi- 
dence for six years in France, he had been the object of uniform 
and kind consideration, and had seen nothing that awoke a sus- 
picion of sinister designs on the part of those statesmen with 
whom he had been so intimately connected. So strong was this 
reliance, that, according to Mr. Jay’s statement, contained in an 
elaborate despatch to Mr. Livingston, in the interviews between 
the commissioners and Count Vergennes relative to Mr. Oswald’s 
powers, Dr. Franklin acquiesced fully in the views of the mi- 
nister, and was willing to treat, without insisting on the prelimi- 
nary recognition. Mr. Adams had not at that time arrived, and 
the ungracious duty of opposition devolved altogether on Mr. 
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Jay. At this period of the negotiation, and in this . f feel- 
ing, a combination of circumstances occurred, calculated to con- 
firm the fears and suspicions to which we have cursorily referred. 
On the face of the correspondence and from the evidence which 
it contains, independently of the materials subsequently collected 
‘by Mr. Sparks, we think it impossible to resist the conviction, 
that suspicion and distrust of the sincerity of the French Court, 
were reasonable and natural. 

As we have mentioned, the negotiation commenced immediate- 
ly after the arrival of Mr. Jay in Paris, by deliberations on the 
overtures of Mr. Oswald, under the warrant of the 25th of July, 
1782. That warrant and the commission that succeeded it, fol- 
lowing the precise words of the enabling act, spoke only of “ co- 
lonies or plantations,’’ and studiously avoided any express admis- 
sion of independence. To this the commissioners peremptorily 
objected, and in two conferences with Vergennes, they discussed 
freely the reasons for and against receding from the position that 
had been taken. Every consideration of aes which could suggest 
itself was earnestly urged by the French diplomatist, but in vain. 
Mr. Jay, fully possessed with the opinion that the ulterior object 
was to delay the settlement between Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States, till the conclusion of a general peace, saw, in this 
anxiety, an imperfectly disguised scheme to involve them in in- 
tricate and dilatory negotiations, rendered doubly embarrassing 
by the waiver of the preliminary point. He believed, that if the 

‘recognition preceded the treaty, all that remained would be 
speedily accomplished, and, as he more than once explicitly de- 
clared, cared far more about commencing, than ending the nego- 
tiation on the footing of equality. Count Vergennes contended 
that the acknowledgment was the object of the treaty, and that 
to expect it to precede the treaty, was to look for the effect before 
the cause. On the day succeeding the last of these conferences, 
it was ascertained, that Mr. Fitzherbert, the English agent charg- 
ed with the negotiation of the separate French treaty, after an 
interview with the Count, despatched a courier to London, and 
after sufficient time had elapsed for the transmission of intelli- 
gence, Mr. Oswald received a special despatch from the secretary 
of state, which was gladly exhibited to the commissioners, ex- 
pressing the sincere satisfaction with which his majesty learned 
that negotiations would commence on the terms specified in the 
instructions previously given. When this despatch was commu- 
nicated to Mr. Jay by Mr. Oswald, he was at once told that his 
court had been misled by inaccurate information from some un- 
known source, and the refusal to treat on any terms similar to 
those which had been disclosed, was emphatically repeated. It 
was at least not unreasonable to attribute this evident deception 
to Mr. Fitzherbert’s special messenger, and to the suspected in- 
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terferetitej@f the French prime minister. Each day served to de- 
velop something of a similar tendency. 

hen Mr,Way left Madrid to join the peace commissioners, 
the diplomatic relations with Spain were most unsatisfactory. 
His perseverance and untiring exertions had gained nothing from 
the Spanish Court, but a paltry subsidy, too scanty and too long 
delayed to prevent the dishonour of the government bills. All 
that Spain demanded, was our exclusion from the navigation of 
the Mississippi, which Congress had agreed, for an equivalent, 
and to a certain extent, to surrender, and yet with a captious re- 
serve, without a parallel, except perhaps, in Spanish American 
diplomacy, the statesmen of the Escurial had not taken a single 
step towards the recognition of our rights. On the eve of his de- 
parture from Spain, Mr. Jay was informed by the Count Florida 
Blanca, that the negotiation with the American mission had been 
transferred to the Spanish ambassador at Paris, who, it being a 
measure of mutual convenience, was fully empowered to conduct 
it. On opening an informal negotiation with the Count Aranda, 
then the Spanish minister at the Court of Versailles, Mr. Jay found 
that the views and pretensions of that government had been vastly 
enlarged, and that instead of being satisfied with the exclusion of 
the Americans from the navigation of the river, they wished to 
dictate a boundary further eastward beyond which the territory of 
the United States was not to extend. Not only was this idea 
urged by the ambassador, but to the surprise of Mr. Jay, it was, 
in a measure, countenanced by the French cabinet, and earnestly 
sustained, not merely in conversation, but in elaborate memoirs, 
prepared by M. Rayneval, one of the confidential secretaries of 
Vergennes, From the zeal and earnestness with which the new 
pretensions of Spain were thus sustained, it was natural to infer 
that a perfectly good understanding subsisted between the two 
Courts, and that France was rather disposed to promote the inter- 
ests of her ancient than her recent ally. Every thing tended to 
perpetuate this suspicious anxiety. 

On the morning of the 7th of September, 1782, the Spanish am- 
bassador had a special conference with Count Vergennes and M. 
Rayneval, and immediately afterwards, the latter gentleman set 
out on a secret mission to London. Connecting the extraordinary 
secrecy with which this measure was conducted, with M. Rayne- 
val’s previous conduct with regard to the Spanish negotiation, the 
American commissioner found in it new cause for alarm, and very 
convincing evidence in support of his theory of distrust. The 
natural construction of such mysterious conduct was, that some 
movement, unpropitious to the success of the negotiation then in 

rogress, was to be made, and there seemed to be little difficulty 
in divining the objects which it was supposed the European pow- 
ers were anxious to attain. 
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Mr. Jay formally communicated to Congress bélief, that 
the object of the secret mission to England, was 0 retard 
negotiation between the British and American missioners, 
by persuading Lord Shelburne, who, it was knéwn, was not 
pet 2 to avail himself of pretexts for delay, that the de- 
mand of America to be treated by Great Britain as independent, 
peeves to a treaty, was not approved or countenanced byyt 

rench Court, and to endeavour to promote harmony of feeling 
and action between all the European powers in resisting the pre- 
tensions of our government to the western country and the fish- 
eries. So firm was this persuasion, that Mr. Vaughan, who was 
then residing in Paris as a confidential friend of Lord Shelburne, 
was induced by Mr. Jay to set out immediately for London to 
counteract the apprehended machinations of the secret envoy. 

We are not aware that Mr. Jay was ever convinced of the 
error under which he laboured. Certainly, nothing to that effect 
appears in the course of the correspondence. For ourselves, 
we are free to confess, that so far as the evidence goes, there is 
little room for doubt that Mr. Jay’s doctrine was reasonable and 
just. It was, in fact, as strong a circumstantial case as can be 
conceived, and it is perfectly natural that not only he, who was 
participating in the strong excitement of the times, but those who 
have derived their impressions from him, and who have had no 
other sources of information than were to be found in this coun- 
try, should have resolutely adhered to the opinion. It is among 
the curious features of this cumulative transaction, that Dr. 
Franklin, whose faith in the honesty of the French government 
was unshaken, should have been perfectly silent on these topics, 
when writing to Congress ; or if, as is probable, the suspicions were 
concealed from him, that he should not have even casually men- 
tioned in his despatches home, what he must have seen, the strik- 
ing coincidence between the views of the French and Spanish 
agents in relation to the boundary question. We mention this, 
in justification of the writers who have adopted Mr. Jay’s view 
of this matter, to whom the complaint of the editor, in his note, 
may be supposed to refer. Mr. Pitkin, in his history of this 
country, drawing, what we must be permitted to call the natural 
inference from all the evidence before him, refers to the conduct 
of the French ministry in relation to the Spanish negotiation, in 
terms similar to those used by Mr. Jay: and Mr, Lymaa, in his 
work on American Diplomacy, using Marboi’s intercepted letter 
as the basis of his theory, expresses equal distrust of their course 
with regard to the fisheries. 

When Mr. Sparks visited Europe, in 1828, he examined the 
original diplomatic documents in the foreign offices, both of Lon- 
don and Paris, and ascertained, that on all the points to which we 
have referred, Mr. Jay, and those who had adopted his views, 
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were utterly;mistaken ; not only in relation to the supposed ob- 
jects of the French Court, but to the character of the policy it 
pursued. The most important papers to which he had access, 
were the instructions given by Count Vergennes to M. Rayne- 
val, and the confidential letters of the latter during his residence 
at London. So far was the object of the secret mission from be- 
ingyin any way to impede the negotiation of independence, that 
the’envoy was explicitly instructed to insist on the acknowledg- 
ment as a preliminary measure, which he did; and with some 
difficulty persuaded Lord Shelburne to accede to it. In relation 
to the main ground of suspicion, relating to the interference with 
the boundary question and the fisheries, the results of inquiry 
were equally conclusive. M. de Rayneval was directed, in ease 
any of these debateable topics were started, to decline all discus- 
sion of them, as being wholly irrelevant to the business then in 
hand. This instruction, M. de Rayneval says, in his despatches, 
was carefully complied with. 

Having introduced the subject of the peace negotiation, with 
the intention merely of referring to the services of the editor, 
we have been led to dwell on it, as forming a highly interesting 
portion of these volumes. In fact, were we called on to select 
one part of this work, as most valuable in point of characteristic 
merit, we should select the portion of the correspondence of 
the different ministers, from the period when the first serious 
overtures of accommodation were made by Mr. Oswald to Dr. 
Franklin, down to the final signature of the provisional treaty. 
We may add, though reluctantly, that it stands in distinct and 
favourable contrast with the correspondence connected with the 
French alliance of 1778, to which we may for a moment refer, 
as being the only part of the work, which, on the score of na- 
tional pride, which would have been flattered by the preserva- 
tion of a beautiful unity throughout, we read with regret. 

The bickerings and disputes of the first Commissioners, caused 
at first by no matter of principle but by idle notions of offended 
dignity and personal reserve, are really lamentable. Mr. Lee 
thought that his colleagues practised a culpable reserve towards 
him, and was disposed to condemn Dr. Franklin, as accessary to 
Silas Deane in a conspiracy to destroy his reputation and prejudice 
Congress against him. Once possessed with this idea, in imaginary 
self-defence, he attacked his two colleagues without distinction, 
in his despatches. Mr. Izard, who had no official connexion with 
the French commission, but was waiting in Paris until the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, to whom he was accredited, should be ready 
to receive him, thought that he too was slighted because he was 
not consulted. Although he pretended to no right to participate 
in the deliberations of the Commissioners, he construed into per- 
sonal disrespect, their omission to solicit his advice, and so bitter 
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did the hostility become, particularly towards Dr. F in, who 
prudently had declined to correspond with an individual who 
he thought had no right to catechise him, that itjhis letters to 
Congress, Mr. Izard used the most violent and unmeasured lan- 
guage, and in one, went so far as to declare that he was utter- 
y incompetent for the execution of the trust confided to him, 
and to recommend his removal to the Court of Vienna, as 

the only place where he could do no mischief.* We rare al 
this, for the credit of our revolutionary fame. Both Mr. Lee 
and Mr. Izard were patriots of tried integrity and unquestioned 
honour, having each, in different spheres, rendered great and 
substantial services, and received the highest reward their coun- 
try could then bestow, the confidence of the legislature of the 
Union. It is to be particularly regretted that accidental and 
transitory causes of irritation should have so powerfully operat-. 
ed as to make them record vague and ill-defined suspicions of 
those who, in a common cause and with common feelings, were: 
working with them ; suspicions that have since been proved to 
be unfounded, and which probably those who uttered them lived: 
to regret. The Poa itself illustrates the propriety of 
the advice which Dr. Franklin, in one of his letters, good hu- 


mouredly gives to Mr. Izard, ‘‘always to suppose one’s friends 
may be right, till one finds them wrong, rather than to suppose 
them wrong till one finds them right.”’ 


Of the venerable man, who by his age and renown was the head 
of our revolutionary diplomacy, and whose immense services 
are every day more justly estimated, we will take this opportu- 
nity to say, that from the commencement to the close of his di- 
plomatic career, as illustrated in these volumes, there does not seem 
to have been a thought or action of which his country could com- 
plain ; and that his character, as a man jealous of his own fame, 
and as an American citizen anxiously watchful of the reputation 
of his country, never appears to so much advantage, as when per- 
plexed by the embarrassments which the resentments and sus- 
picions of his colleagues occasioned. He rarely complains, and 
never recriminates ; and, while he rigidly adhered to his rule, 
the best that any man, diplomatist or not, can adopt, never to per- 


* Mr. Izard’s letter to Mr. Laurens, June 28th, 1778.—*‘ If any thing was neces- 
to make the effrontery, which I have just taken notice of, complete, it was 
Dr. Franklin’s observation, that, if my apprehensions were just, it was now too 
late for any remedy . His tricks and chicanery put it out of my power to 
make any objections before the treaties were signed and sent to America, and 
then he gives that as a reason why no remedy should be attempted against the 
evil which is pointed out. In my conscience, I believe him to be an improper 
person to be trusted with the affairs of America in this kingdom. If he were 
sent to the Court of Vienna, he could not have an opportunity of doing any 
harm. No affront could be taken at this exchange, as that Court is, in general, 
looked upon to be the first in Europe ; and it is improper for the same person to 
have a commisssion both for Vienna and Berlin. Vol. I1. p. 420. 
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mit himself,to be involved in any angry correspondence, he as 
scrupulously abstained from sending home a word that could be 
construed into a secret attempt to injure. It is remarkable, 
that, duringlthe whole time that the discontented Commissioners 
were busily writing letters, filled with absolute invective against 
him, Dr. Franklin was resolutely, and apparently from principle, 
sept with respect to them; and, while he regretted the es- 
gement which he knew existed, he never once indulged in 
an invidious surmise, or a harsh expression. Whilst on this sub- 
ject, we are tempted to extract a portion of one of his despatches, 
not only as illustrative of the dignified course the veteran patriot 
pursued, in relation to the conduct of his colleagues, but as one 
of the many specimens of the peculiar and almost playful style 
which characterised him. We need only say, by way of expla- 
nation, that the clauses of the treaty referred to, were those pro- 
viding for the free exportation of molasses from the West Indies, 
on the part of France, in return for the free exportation of all pro- 
duce to the West Indies, on the part of America, which had been 
earnestly opposed by Mr. Lee and Mr. Izard, and had, in fact, 
been one of the earliest sources of discord. It is nearly of the 
same date as Mr. Izard’s letter, to which we have referred. 


* Passy, July 22, 1778. 
“To James LovEtt.— 

“ There are circumstances in the affair of 
these articles, that make them, in my opinion, of no consequence if they stand, 
while the proposing to abrogate them, has an unpleasant appearance, as it looks 
like a desire of having it in our power to make that commercial kind of war, 
which no honest state can begin, which no good friend or neighbour ever did or 
will begin, which has always been considered as an act of hostility, that provoked 
as well as justified reprisals, and has generally produced such (results) as ren- 
dered the first project as unprofitable as it was unjust. Commerce among nations, 
as well as between private persons, should be fair and equitable, by equivalent 
exchanges and mutual supplies. The taking advantage of a neighbour’s neces- 
sities, though attended with temporary success, always breeds bad blood. ‘To 
lay duties on a commodity exported, which our neighbours want, is a knavish 
attempt to get something for nothing. The statesman that first invented it, had 
the genius of a pickpocket, and would have been a pickpocket, if fortune had 
suitably placed him. The nations who have practised it, have suffered four- 
fold, 4s pickpockets ought to do. Savoy, by a duty on exported wines, lost 
the trade of Switzerland, which thenceforth raised its own wine ; and (to waive 
other instances,) Britain, by her duty on exported tea, has lost the trade of het 
colonies. But, as we produce no commodity that is peculiar to our country, 
and which may not be obtained elsewhere, the discouraging the consumption of 
ours, by duties on exportation, and thereby encouraging a rivalship from other 
nations, in the ports we trade to, is absolute folly, which is indeed mixed more 
or less with all knavery. For my own part, if my protest was of any conse- 
quence, I should protest against our ever doing it, even by way of reprisal. It 
is a meanness with which I would not dirty the character and conscience of my 
country. 

** The objections against the last of the two articles, had all been made and 
considered here, and were sent, I imagine, from hence, by one who is offended 
that they were not thought of sufficient weight to stop the signing of the treaty, 
till the King should, in another council, reconsider those articles, and after agree- 
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ing to omit them, order new copies to be drawn, though all n ready en- 
pa eat on parchment, as before settled. I did not think the articles of much 
consequence; but I thought it of consequence that no delay vou be given to 


the signing of the treaty after it was ready. Butif I had k hat those ob- 
jections would have been sent to the committee, I should have sent the answers 
they received, which had been satisfactory to all the Commissioners when the 
treaty was settled, and until the mind of one of them was altered by the opinion 
of two other ns. It is now too late to send those answers. But I wish, for 
the future, if such a case should again happen, that Congress would acquaint 
their Commissioners with such partial objections, and hear their reasons, 
they determine they have done wrong. In the mean time, this only to you in 
‘private, it will be of no use to communicate it, as the resolutions of Congress 
will probably be received and executed before this comes to hand. ae 

“ Speaking of Commissioners in the plural puts me in mind of inquiring if it 
can be the intention of Congress to keep three Commissioners at this Court ? 
we have, indeed, four, with the gentleman from Tuscany, who continues here, 
and is very angry that he was not consulted in making the treaty, which he could 
have mended in several particulars; and perhaps he is angry with some reason, 
if the instructions to him do, as he says they do, require us to consult him. We 
shall soon have a fifth, for the envoy to Vienna not being received there, is, I 
hear, returning hither. The necessary expense of maintaining us all, is, I assure 
you, enormously great. I wish that the utility may equal it. 1 imagine every one 
of us spends nearly as much as Lord Stormont did. It is true, he left behind him 
the character of a niggard; and when the advertisement appeared for the sale 
of his household s, all Paris laughed at an article in it, perhaps very inno- 
cently expressed, “ Une grand quantité du linge de table qui n’a jamais servi. 
Cela est trés vraisemblable,” say they, “Car il n’a jamais donné a manger.” But 
as to our number, whatever advantage there might be in the joint counsels of 
three for framing and adjusting the articles of the treaty, there can ‘)> none in 
managing the business of a common resident here. On the contrary, all the ad- 
vantages in negotiation that result from secrecy of sentiment, and uniformity in 
expressing it, and in common business from despatch, are lost. In a court, too, 
where every word is watched and weighed, if a number of commissioners do 
not every one hold the same language in giving their opinion on any public 
transaction, this lessens their weight: and when it may be prudent to put on or 
avoid certain appearances of concern, for example, or indifference, satisfaction 
or dislike, when the utmost sincerity and candour should be used, and would 
gain credit if no semblance of art showed itself in the inadvertent discourse, 
perhaps, of only one of them, the hazard is in proportion to the number. And 
where every one must be consulted on every particular of common business, in 
ences every letter, &c., and one of them is offended, if the smallest thing is 
done without his consent, the difficulty of being often and long enough toge- 
ther, the different opinions, and the time consumed in debating them, the inter- 
ruptions of new applicants in the time of meeting, &c. &c. occasion so much 
postponing and delay, that correspondence languishes, occasions are lost, and 
the business is always behind hand. 

“I have mentioned the difficulty of being often and long enough together ; 
this is considerable, when they cannot all be accommodated in the same house ; 
but to find three persons, whose tempers are so good, and who like so well one 
another’s company, and manner of living and conversing, as to agree well them- 
selves, though being in one house, and whose servants will not, by their indis- 
cretion, quarrel with one another, and by artful misrepresentations, draw their 
masters in to take their parts, to the disturbance of necessary harmony, these are 
difficulties still greater, and almost insurmountable; and in consideration of the 
whole, I wish Congress would separate us.” Vol. iii. 53, 57. 


Congress having fully realized the force of these suggestions, 
terminated the joint commission, and in October of the same 
year, appointed Dr. Franklin sole resident Minister at the Court 
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of France, a post which he retained until the peace of 1783, 
when he ‘sueceeded by Mr. Jefferson. Whilst on this point, 
we will ve to make a quotation from another of Dr. Frank- 
; lin’s letters, which, on the perusal, struck us as one of the most 
; finished specimens of his peculiar eloquence. It forms part of an 
| answer to an anonymous letter from Brussels, the tenor of 

may be gathered from the reply. It is dated at Passy, 
July 1st, 1778. 


‘* Our expectations of the future grandeur of America are not so magnificent, 
and therefore not so vain and visionary as you represent them to be. The body 
of our people are not merchants, but humble husbandmen, who delight in the 
cultivation of their lands, which, from their fertility and the variety of their cli- 
mates, are capable of furnishing all the necessaries and conveniences of life, 
without external commerce : and we have too much land to have the least temp- 
tation to extend our territory by conquest from peaceable neighbours, as well as 
too much justice to think of it. Our militia, you find by experience, are suffi- 
cient to defend our lands from invasion; and the commerce with us will be de- 
fended by all the nations who find an advantage in it. We, therefore, have not 
the occasion you imagine, of fleets or standing armies, but may leave those ex- 
pensive machines to be maintained for the pomp of princes, and the wealth of 
ancient states. We propose, if possible, to five in peace with all mankind; and 
after you have been convinced to your cost, that there is nothing to be got by 
attacking us, we have reason to hope that no other power will judge it prudent 
to quarrel with us, lest they divert us from our own quiet industry, and turn us 
into corsairs preying upon theirs. The weight, therefore, of an independent 
empire, which you seem certain of our inability to bear, will not be so great as 
you re! the expense of our civil government we have always borne, and 
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can easily bear, because it is small. A virtuous and laborious people may be 
cheaply governed, determining, as we do, to have no offices of profit, nor any 
sinecures, or useless appointments, so common in ancient or corrupted states. 
We can govern ourselves a year for the sum you pay in a single department, for 
what one jobbing contractor, by the favour of a minister, can cheat you out of 
in a single article. 

** You think we flatter ourselves, and are deceived into an opinion that Eng- 
i land must acknowledge our independency. We, on the other hand, think you 
flatter yourselves, in imagining such an acknowledgment a vast boon, which we 
strongly desire, and which you may gain some great advantage by granting or 
withholding. We have never asked you for it; we only tell you you can have 
no treaty with us but as an independent state ; and you may please yourselves 
and your children with the rattle of your right to govern us, as long as you have 
done with that of your king’s being king of France, without giving us the least 
concern, so long as you do not attempt to exercise it. That this pretended right 
is indisputable, as you say, we utterly deny. Your parliament never had a right 
to govern us, and your king has forfeited it, by his bloody tyranny. But I thank 
you for letting me know a little of your mind, that even ifthe parliament should 
acknowledge our independency, the act would not be binding on posterity, and 
that your nation would resume and prosecute the claim, as soon as they found 
it convenient, from the influence of your passions and your present malice 
against us. We suspected before, that you would not be bound by your conci- 
liatory acts, longer than till they had served their purpose, of inducing us to dis- 
band ourforces ; but we were not certain that you were knaves by principle, and 
that we ought not to have the least confidence in your offers, promises, or trea- 
ties, though confirmed by parliament. I now indeed recollect my being in- 
formed, long since, when in England, that a certain very great personage, then 
young, studied much a certain book, entitled Arcana Imperit. I had the curio- 
sity to procure the book and read it. There are sensible and good things in it, 
but some bad ones ; for if I remember rightly, a particular king is applauded 
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for his politically exciting a rebellion among his subjects, at a time when th 
had not strength to support it, that he might, in subduing them, take away their 
privileges, which were troublesome to him; and a question is formally stated 
and discussed, whether a prince, who, to appease a revolt, mak mises of in- 
demnity to the revolters, is obliged to fulfil those promises! Honest and good 
men would say, aye ; but this politician says, no; and he gives this any rea- 
son, that, eo a it was right to make the promises, because otherwise the re- 
volt would not be suppressed, yet it would be wrong to keep them, because re- 
volters ought to be punished to deter future revolts. RS 

« The proposition of delivering ourselves, bound and gagged, ready 
for hanging, without even a right to complain, and without a friend to be found 
afterwards among all mankind, you would have us embrace upon the faith of an 
act of parliament. Good God! An act of your parliament! This demonstrates 
that you do not _ know us, and that you fancy we do not know you ; but it is 
not merely this flimsy faith that we are toact upon. You offer us the hope 
of Praces, Pensions, and Peeraces. These, judging from yourselves, you 
think are motives irresistible. This offer to corrupt us, Sir, is with me your 
credential, and convinces me you are not a private volunteer in your application. 
It bears the stamp of British Court character. It is even the signature of your 
king. But think for 2 moment in what light it must be viewed in America. By 
Paces, you mean places amongst us; for you take care, by a special article, to 
secure your own to yourselves. We must then pay the whiner in order to en- 
rich ourselves with these places. But you will give us Pensions ; probably to 
be paid too out of your expected American revenue, and which none of us can 
accept, without deserving, and perhaps obtaining, a sus-rension. Pxreraczs! 
Alas! Sir, our long observation of the vast servile majority of your peers voting 
constantly for every measure proposed by a minister, however weak or wicked, 
leaves us small respect for that title. We consider it as a sort of tar and feather 
honour, or a mixture of foulness and folly, which every man among us, who 
should accept it from your king, would be obliged to renounce, or exchange for 
that conferred by the mobs of their own country, or wear it with everlasting infa- 
my.” Vol. iv. 47-52. 


The joint commission to negotiate peace with Great Britain, 
was composed of very different materials. No nation was, per- 
haps, ever better represented abroad, than was ours, under the 
second commission. Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, (“the noblest 
Roman of them all,’’) and Mr. Jay, had each distinct claims to 
consideration. They had all been distinguished members of the 
legislature of the confederation, Mr. Jay having besides been 
known for a period, as its presiding officer. Mr. Adams had just 
gained a diplomatic triumph in Holland. Dr. Franklin had a 
peculiar reputation, the importance whereof no one more fully 
realized than himself, and the value of which in the community 
with whom he sojourned, he was careful not to affect by any 
act even of apparent indiscretion. The difference which existed 
between them was entirely a difference of opinion, on what was 
in a measure an abstract point, and was accompanied with no- 
thing of the personal tenaciousness and resentful sense of offended 
dignity, that had embarrassed the previous negotiation. 

he amount of the diversity of sentiment was simply this—two 
of the ministers believed, that for all the benefits and favours ren- 
dered by France to this country, a full equivalent had been given ; 
and while they were willing to acknowledge with gratitude thus 
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qualified, all that had been done for them, they were indisposed 
to admit that the credit side of the account was utterly blank. 
The practical operation of this difference of opinion, was unques- 
tionably to interfere with perfect cordiality of co-operation, and 
to occasion a partial deviation from the express letter of the in- 
structions under which they acted. Dr. Franklin was in favour 
of implicit accordance to the views of the French government, 
and a strict construction of the language of his credentials. Im- 
portant as this disagreement might have been in its results, the 
alienation which it occasioned was but transitory, and in no part 
of the correspondence of the several commissioners, is there to be 
found a word derogatory to each other’s patriotism and good in- 
tentions. To the diplomatists of the world, who were anxiously 
watching their movements at Paris, they presented an unbroken 
front, and in their most confidential communications with their 
own government they never excited a fear that the great object 
of the mission would be defeated by a difference among them- 
selves. Considering the division which really existed, this was 
remarkable. 

The amount of obligation of our infant government to the 
French Cabinet, connected with any estimate of motives, is a 
subject of interesting inquiry on which these volumes throw 
great light. We regret that our necessarily prescribed limits will 
prevent us from dwelling on it further than to offer an incidental 
justification of those, who, like Mr. Jay and Mr. Adams, held 
the doctrine of limited gratitude and qualified confidence. On 
the whole evidence, as collected in Mr. Sparks’s work, it is very 
clear they have no case ; but on the facts, as communicated to 
them, and with the impulses that naturally operated on their 
minds, it is undeniable that their course was perfectly defensible. 
We have already referred to this matter more particularly in 
connexion with Mr. Jay, and recur to it, with a view to point 
our reader’s attention to his distinguished colleague, whose able 
letters occupy more than three volumes of this collection. 

Dr. Franklin, in one of his confidential letters, describes Mr. 
Adams, ‘‘as always a great man, often a wise man, and sometimes 
absolutely out of his senses.””? With all the deference due to the 
sagacity of the veteran philosopher, we must say, that in relation 
to Mr. Adams’s conduct towards the Court of France, with re- 
gard to which this remark was made, and on the evidence con- 
tained in these volumes, the unfavourable part of this character 
seems to us wholly inappropriate. Of course, it will be under- 
stood, that beyond the evidence, our defence is not meant to ex- 
tend. Mr. Adams was a stern and a bold man, but with all the 
severity and rigour that characterized him, there seems to have 
been no incapacity for the refinements and courtesies of diplo- 
matic intercourse, no insensibility to benefits conferred, and no 
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reluctance gratefully to acknowledge them. He belonged to a 
peculiar class of revolutionary men. His was the temper of his 
earlier associates, of Hancock, of Otis, of Quincy,/and of War- 
ren; men who drew the sword early, and who knew that all they 
gained was to be gained at the sword’s point. He was the orator 
of revolutionary legislation, and came to the performance of his 
diplomatic duties, fresh from the animated scenes of his native 
soil, where every faculty of his vigorous mind had been directed 
to the promotion of two objects—war as a means—and indepen- 
dence as anend, He believed that the decree was irrevocable, 
and the result, sooner or later, certain, that America was to be 
victorious. Believing this, the most that ean be said with regard 
to his feelings towards European allies, is, that he was not willing 
to sacrifice much to obtain what he knew his country could do 
without. When Mr. Adams arrived in France, in the spring of 
1778, the treaty of alliance had been signed, and the primary 
duty of the mission in that way performed. Every thing, how- 
ever, was in confusion, in consequence of the quarrels that had 
occurred between the commissioners ; and the character of the 
country injured materially in the estimation of the French Court 
and Cabinet by the unfortunate scenes that had been exhibited. 
One of the arguments used by Mr. Adams to Congress, when 
urging the abolition of the joint commission, was, that the want 
of harmony between our agents in Europe, had caused a re- 
serve on the part of the Court, which extended equally to him- 
self and his colleagues and which nothing but the appointment 
of a sole resident minister could remove. He knew that the 
surest way to recommend himself to the favourable consider- 
ation of those to whom he was accredited, was to show a deter- 
mination to avoid the rock on which the previous negotiation had 
been nearly wrecked ; and in his letters home, both private and 
public, he lost no opportunity of avowing this resolution. In one 
of his letters to R. H. Lee, he refers with deep feeling to the 
conduct of the early negotiation, as having almost entirely de- 
stroyed the confidence of the French cabinet; and in one to Mr. 
Gerry, of Sth December, 1778, after stating that he had never, 
since his arrival, heard any minister of state talk with any of the 
commissioners, either upon intelligence from Spain or England, 
upon the designs or negotiations of either, upon the conduct of the 
war by sea or land, or upon their own plans or designs of policy 
or war, he adds, ‘‘if this reserve was ever thrown off to one, I 
should think that putting it on to the others had some personal 
motive, but it is exaetly equal and alike to all three.””? The conse- 
quenees of the course thus prescribed and followed, were soon evi- 
dent, and in the official despatches of Count Vergennes, there was 
at least something like the semblance of returning cordiality. 
In relation to the importance of perfect fidelity to France, 
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Mr. Adams’s opinions do not seem ever to have varied. He had 
urged the adoption of foreign connexions with great earnestness 
in Congress, before they were formed, and he regarded it as the 
height of folly and dishonesty, to deviate in the slightest degree 
from the strict letter of the contract, when it was made. In one 
of his early letters, he says,— 

*¢ Nothing has given me more joy, than the universal disdain that is express- 
ed in public and private letters, at the idea of departing from the treaty and vio- 
lating the public faith. This faith is our American glory, and it is our bulwark: 
It is the only foundation on which our union can rest securely ; it is the only sup- 
port of our credit both in commerce and finance; it is our sole security for the 
assistance of foreign powers. If the British Court, with their arts, could shake 
it, or the confidence in it, we should be undone for ever. They would triumph 
over us, after all our toil and danger. They would subjugate us more entely 
than they ever intended. The idea of infidelity cannot be treated with too muc 
resentment or too much horror. The man who can think of it with patience is 
a traitor in his heart, and ought to be execrated as one who adds the deepest 
hypocrisy to the blackest treason. The longer I live in Europe, and the 
more I consider our affairs, the more important our alliance with France appears 
tome. It isa rock on which we may safely build. Narrow and illiberal preju- 
dices, peculiar to John Bull, with which I might perhaps in some degree have 
been infected when I was John Bull, have now no influence over me. I never 
was, however, much of John Bull. I was John Yankee, and such I shall live and 
die.” Vol. iv. 260, 261. 

Such, to the last, were Mr. Adams’s sentiments, and it was 
in perfect consistency with them, that the idea of withholding 
the full meed of gratitude first rose in his mind. It was neither 
by whim or caprice, nor by any imaginary affront, that his good 
will seems to have been alienated. Perhaps we may go so far 
as to say that the imaginary affront which was subsequently made 
the pretext of a quarrel with Mr. Adams, originated, as we shall 
see, with the Court. At all events, at the time the first symptoms 
of disaffection on his part were developed, he was in favour with 
the minister, and treated with more than formal consideration and 
respect. 

It is our every day boast, that our country and its institutions 
are wholly disconnected from European politics; and aversion 
from ‘‘ entangling alliances’”’ is the principle of every American 
statesman. The doctrine thus matured and fixed, suggested itself 
early to the mind of Mr. Adams, during his first visit to Europe, 
and grew with the growth and strengthened with the strength 
of our sympathetic union with our first ally. He saw the germ 
of future danger to the then precarious institutions of the repub- 
lic, in the intimate and exclusive association which he suspected 
the French Court wished to perpetuate. It was his theory that 
friendly and mutually beneficial relations should be established 
with every government of Europe, and that their friendship, if 
not offered, should be solicited. The object of the French alliance 
he believed to be principally to have assistance in severing the 
bonds of our own colonial subjection, and when any thing occurred 
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to countenance the suspicion that the primary was sacrificed for 
a secondary object, his pride as an American, his stern sense of 
duty as the representative of an independent community, impel- 
led him to indicate the source of danger. Colour for such sus- 
picions was not wanting. Count Vergennes withheld all encour- 
agement to the extension of the diplomatic relations of the states. 
As early as 1778, when Mr. Lee and Mr. Adams proposed to 
Dr. Franklin, that either he or they should go to Holland, or that 
Congress should be advised to send agents to the different Euro- 
pean courts, Dr. Franklin, after consultation with the minister, 
objected to it, and gave as his reason the earnest disapprobation 
of the Court; and when Mr. Adams took his leave to return to 
America in the spring of 1779, Vergennes desired him to advise 
Congress to attend to the affairs of the war and leave the polities 
of Europe to him. 

Mr. Adams’s second visit to Europe, as a commissioner to ne- 
| ag’ peace, seemed to confirm the views thus taken, and the 
ear that the connexion with our European allies might become 
too intimate and that a new set of interests might be thus creat- 
ed, daily acquired new influence over his mind. In a letter 
written soon after his arrival, to the President of Congress, he 
uses language, which, as embodying what now are completely or- 
thodox tenets, is remarkable.* 


** Although I am convinced by every thing I see, and read, and hear, that al 
the powers of Europe, except, perhaps, the House of Austria, and I am not very 
clear in that exception, rejoice in the American revolution, and consider the in- 
dependence of America as for their interest and happiness, in many points of 
view, both respecting commerce and the balance of Europe, yet I have many 
reasons to think that not one of them, not even Spain, nor France, wishes to see 
America rise very fast to power. We ought, therefore, to be cautious how we 
magnify our ideas, and exaggerate our expressions of the generosity and mag- 
nanimity of these powers. Let us treat them with gratitude but with dignity. 
Let us remember what is due to ourselves, and to our posterity, as well as to 
them. Let us, above all things, avoid, as much as possible, entangling ourselves 
with their wars and politics. Our business with them, and theirs with us, is 
commerce, not politics, much less war. America has been the sport of European 
wars and politics long enough.” Vol. v. 11. 


Yet it was nothing more than this caution, operating insensibly 
on the unsuspecting cordiality with which the hand of friendship 
was first offered to the diplomatists of Versailles, that Dr. Frank- 
lin complained of as “impracticable stoutness,’’ and Congress 
rather unjustly censured as incompatible with the perfect sym- 
pathy their instructions inculcated. It was this caution, affecting, 
in a measure, the freedom of intercourse, which led to what may 
be described as the personal rupture between Mr. Adams and 
the French Minister, in relation to which it is clear, on this 
correspondence, the aggression was on the side of the Court. 


* Mr. Adams’s letter to Mr. Livingston, September 6th, 1782. vol. vi. p. 395. 
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Mr. Adams was received by the minister, on his return from 
America, with great apparent, and, probably, real cordiality, and 
it was not until several months after his arrival, that they were 
: brought into collision, even on a matter of opinion. In June, 
4 1780, he communicated to Count Vergennes, a letter which he 
, had received from Mr. Gerry, respecting the resolution of Con- 
gress, of 18th March, 1780, regulating the value of the loan-office 
certificates at the rate of forty for one.* In reply to this note, 
the minister addressed to Mr. Adams an earnest remonstrance 
at what he regarded as the great injustice of Congress to the fo- 
reign holders of the certificates, and informed him that the 
French minister in the United States had been, or would be 
instructed to protest against it. Mr. Adams, supposing that if 
such instructions had not been despatched, they might be ren- 
dered unnecessary by a timely explanation, inquired whether 
such was or was not the fact, and receiving no answer, prepared 
an elaborate argument in support of the course adopted by Con- 
gress, which he submitted in the form of a letter to the minister. 
We regret that it is not in our power to do justice to this admi- 
a rable document, and that our limits will not permit us even to 

K sketch the powerful argument with which its author defended 
the policy of Congress. It appears to us to be one of the ablest 

papers contained in the whole correspondence, and is strongly 

g indicative not only of the author’s great ability, but of his perfect 
E familiarity with every feature of the foreign and domestic policy 
: of the country. It was evidently prepared on the spur of the 
moment, the date of Mr. Adams’s first note communicating the 
information received from Mr. Gerry being the 20th, and that 

of the despatch to which we have referred, being the 22d of June, 

1780. There is not in it a word that could in any way be con- 

strued into disrespeet; and we find throughout the repeated and 

. earnest assurance of an anxiety to adhere with perfect faith to all 
= obligations express or implied, resulting from the alliance. The 
; right of Congress to fix the measure of depreciation is resolutely 
affirmed ; and the distinction between the foreign and domestic 
creditors of the government positively and unequivocally repu- 
diated. To this letter Mr. Adams received a laconic and reserved 
answer, in which the complaints of the former letter were reite- 
rated with an appearance of something like irritation, and which 
terminated the correspondence on this point. Its result was cer- 
tainly not favourable to the harmony of personal intercourse. It 
is but justice to add, that Dr. Franklin, in a short letter to Count 
: Vergennes, of July 10th, 1780, expresses an opinion on this sub- 
" ject, wholly at variance with that of Mr. Adams, and agreeing 
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with the minister’s, but does not enter into any argument in sup- 
port of his views. i 

Soon after this correspondence was closed, Mr, Adams sug- 
gested to the French Court the propriety of communicating to 
the British ministry the fact that he was empowered to negotiate 
with them. From this proposal, Vergennes also dissented, and 
wrote to Mr. Adams fully on the subject. From the tone of Mr. 
Adams’s answer, it would seem that, though far from being satis- 
fied by the argument, le acquiesced to the wishes of the Count. 
On the 13th July, 1780, he addressed a note to the minister, 
recommending a more vigorous plan of operations on the part of 
the French fleet, and, if necessary, the employment of jan addi- 
tional marine force on the American coast. With this su ion, 
and the reasons in support of it, there was mingled nothing like 
regret or complaint, at what had been previously done. It was 
expressed in the most guarded and respectful terms, and imme- 
diately and satisfactorily acknowledged, in a note of the 20th of 
July, in which Count Vergennes informed Mr. Adams, that his 
wishes had been anticipated, and that the destination of the fleet 
which had sailed under command of the Chevalier de Ternay, was 
that which he had recommended. Towards the conclusion of this 
note, however, was an expression of self-complacency in relation 
to the services rendered by France to America, and an intima- 
tion of the amount of gratitude which such disinterested and 
unsolicited benefits ought to produce. On the 27th of July, Mr. 
Adams replied to the note of the 20th, having previously, how- 
ever, acknowledged its receipt; and, after incidentally remind- 
ing the minister that the intimation contained in his note, that 
all which France had done for America had been unsolicited 
kindness, was calculated to affect injuriously the diplomatic agents 
who had been sent for the special purpose of soliciting aid, and 
who had actively performed that duty, proceeded to urge again 
the despatch of a new fleet in addition to the one already in com- 
mission. In the letter, we will venture to say, it will be difficult 
to point out any offensive expression. On the next day all per- 
sonal and official intercourse was abruptly terminated by the fol- 
lowing laconic, and we must be permitted to say, rather uncour- 
teous note. 


** Versailles, July 29th, 1780. 
** Sir: 

**I have received the letter which you did me the honour to write me on the 
27th of this month. When | took upon myself to give you a mark of my confi- 
dence, by informing you of the destination of Messrs. de Ternay and Rocham- 
beau, I did not expect the animadversion which you have thought it your duty 
to make on a passage of my letter of the 20th of this month. To avoid any fur- 
ther discussions of that sort, 1 think it my duty to inform you that M. Franklin, 
being the sole person who has letters of credence to the King, from the United 
States, it is with him only that I ought and can treat of matters, which concern 
them, and particularly of that which is the subject of your observations. 
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** Besides, Sir, I ought to observe to you, that the passage in my letter, which 
you have thought it your duty to consider more particularly, relates only to send- 
ing the fleet commanded by the Chevalier de Ternay, and had nothing further 
in view, than te@onvince you, that the King did not stand in need of your soli- 
citations to induce him to interest himself in the affairs of the United States. 

**I have the honour to be, &c. 
“ De VERGENNES.” 

It does not appear that Mr. Adams answered this note, or had 
any further communication with the French ministry, until after 
his return from Holland. in the following year, when he joined 
Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jay, at Paris. We have already referred 
to the circumstances connected with the subsequent negotiation, 
and to their natural tendency to produce more suspicions, and 
still greater estrangement. Now, we do not profess to be fami- 
liar with the principles of diplomatic propriety, nor can we pre- 
tend to judge of the personal difference to which we have refer- 
red, by any artificial rules of what may be a distinct science, but 
on the principles of good sense and courtesy, we believe that it 
would be difficult to form but one opinion, not only that Mr. 
Adams was ungraciously treated, but that the conduct of the 
French Secretary towards him, justified more distrust than he 
ever displayed. It is true, that Mr. Adams was not directly ac- 
credited to the Court of Versailles, where there was a resident 
minister representing this country, but it is also true, that he 
was residing at Paris as a diplomatic agent, charged with plenary 
and important powers, and known to enjoy the unbounded confi- 
dence of Congress and his fellow citizens, and that his advice 
was constantly solicited on all subjects, by the Court. In the 
very case of the difference in relation to the depreciation of the 
certificates, there had been a wish distinctly expressed, that Mr. 
Adams should communicate his views, with an assurance that 
they should be at least respectfully received. How far this per- 
sonal affair operated to exasperate the feelings already entertain- 
ed by Mr. Adams, it is not material now to inquire, having pre- 
viously shown, by the brief narrative we have had it in our power 
to give, that he held the same opinions long anterior to any cause 
of special and personal offence. Every sentiment, erroneous or 
not, on the subject of the French connexion, expressed in this 
correspondence, seems to have becn the result of cautious delibe- 
ration, and patriotic impulses. 

We have dwelt longer on this subject than we intended, as 
connected with a most interesting, and hitherto unnoticed portion 
of the work before us, and in justice to the memory of one of the 
ablest of our revolutionary diplomatists. Viewing, at this distance 
of time, the whole subject of the alliance with France, it is im- 
possible to resist the conviction, that great and immediate as 
were the benefits it was the means of conferring on our infant 
community, it was replete with possible evils, within the reach of 
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even limited sagacity. A foreign connexion, strengthened by 
gratitude and sympathy, is essentially dangerous to a country 
whose institutions peremptorily prescribe the policy of ‘strict 
neutrality. To a community like ours, whose government was 
then unformed, whose domestic politics were unsettled, it was 
emphatically hazardous, to repose in-unsuspecting confidence on 
an ally whose interests were in a degree distinct, and who might, 
not unnaturally, wish to convert friendship into dependence. 
Sympathy with France, was, as we all knowy'a symptom of one 
of the fits of political hallucination which subsequently visited 
our country. Antipathy to France, and incidentally affection 
for her great adversary, was the distinction of a party at the same 
ag of our history ; and in the political conflict between the 
friends of France and the friends of England, but for the firmness 
and wisdom of the great man then at the head of the govern- 
ment, the essential interests of the country might have been sa- 
crificed, and its reputation as a great neutral republic degraded. 
Mr. Jay and Mr. Adams may have been mistaken in their spe- 
cific fears and suspicions, but, if we mistake not, every one who 
carefully examines their diplomatic. career in Europe, will, in 
doing justice to their motives, think the better of them for thus 
auguring danger at a distance. In closing these desultory re- 
marks on this point, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
quoting a beautiful and appropriate passage, from a recent publi- 


eation of a living = man, himself the most distinguished of 


the diplomatists of our hemisphere,—‘‘ The treaty of Ghent 
was the era of a new system of policy, and new divisions of par- 
ties, in our federal Union. It relieved us from many of the 
most inflammatory symptoms of our political disease. It disen- 
gaged us from all sympathies with foreigners, predominating over 
those due to our own country. We have now, neither in the 
hearts of personal rivals, nor upon the lips of political adversa- 
ries, the reproach of devotion to a French or a British faction. 
If we rejoice in the triumph of European arms, it is in the vic- 
tories of the cross over the crescent. If we gladden with the 
native countrymen of La Fayette, or sadden with those of Pulaski 
and Kosciusko, it is the gratulation of freedom rescued from op- 
pression, and the mourning of kindred spirits over the martyrs 
to their country’s independence. We have no sympathies but 
with the joys and sorrows of patriotism ; no attachments but to 
the cause of liberty and man.’’* 

We have attempted no regular analysis of these volumes, their 
number and the variety of their contents rendering it difficult, 
but have preferred selecting one or two topics which they illus- 
trate and which possess peculiar interest. There are however, 


* Mr. J. Q. Adams’s Eulogy on Mr. Monroe. 
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two other portions of the work to which we regret our inability 
to refer, that which contains the history of our diplomatic inter- 
course with Spain, and the financial letters of Mr. Morris. The 
length to which this article has already been extended prevents 
us from so doing. 

Spain was the only country in Europe from which we ex- 
pected much and obtained nothing. Allied by family connexion 
and common interest with France, it was natural to suppose 
that the Spanish Court would join heart and hand in the con- 
test which France was then waging, and, not only oppose her 
enemies, but assist her friends. To Spain on this account the 
hopes of America were early directed, and her protection and 
assistance was matter of very reasonable expectation. But from 
the beginning to the end of the war, from the time Mr. Lee 
opened the negotiation by informal conferences with the Mar- 
quis de Grimaldi at Burgos in March 1777, down to the period of 
Mr. Jay’s departure from Madrid in 1782, there was the same 
reserve mingled with a degree of coquettish intrigue that ren- 
dered all.intercourse humiliating and painful. A young diploma- 
tist will find in Mr. Jay’s despatches an instructive narrative of 
hopes deferred, and perseverance unrequited, which we will ven- 
ture to say is without a parallel in diplomatic history. Had there 
been an explicit refusal to comply with the wishes of Congress, it 
would have been preferable to the equivocal position in which 
our representative was placed by the partial and spasmodie favour 
of the Court at one time, and its distant superciliousness at an- 
other. One day we have the Count Florida Blanca all acquies- 
cence to the views and wishes of Mr. Jay, meeting his proposals 
with apparent cordiality, and extending to him more than the 
formal civilities of diplomatic association, while the next we 
find Mr. Jay absolutely pursuing the Count from palace to palace, 
and waiting almost in despair the cautious movements of the mi- 
nister. Throughout the whole course of vexation and perplexity 
which Mr. Jay was condemned to undergo during his residence 
in Spain, we never find his perseverance abating or his deter- 
mined resolution affected, and even when he was exposed to the 
galling mortification of seeing the bills of Congress dishonour- 
ed, he never condescended to be angry or to waste the deep re- 
sentment that he felt at the indifference of the Spanish Court, in 
complaint or invectives. It is difficult to conceive more intense 
anxiety than that which must have agitated the mind of the 
American minister in the interval which elapsed between the ar- 
rival and the protest of the bills, every day commencing in hope 
for aid, and closing in bitter and desperate disappointment, until 
the catastrophe so long averted, occurred in the demolition of cre- 
dit and utter discomfiture of every scheme of pecuniary assistance. 
No one can read the correspondence of Mr. Jay with Congress, 
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without the deepest interest resulting from sympathy with all he 
suffered, and admiration of the more than Spartan firmness with 
which he sustained himself. . * 
The volume containing Mr. Morris’s public letters is, we be- 
lieve, a gratuitous addition to the work made by Mr. Sparks, 
none of the correspondence of that great man remaining in the 
archives of the government, but having been obtained from pri- 
vate sources. It is full of interest, and deserves more minute 
illustration than we can now give to it. In Mr. Morris we recog- 
nise the most distinguished of the great patriots that Pennsylvania 
produced, the fellow of Dickinson, of Reed and Thomson, the man 
of whom the high praise has beenypronounced that the cause of the 
Revolution owed more to him than to any other, witha single ex- 
ion. The spectacle which our government now presents of an 
extensive confederated republic, scarcely emerging from an in- 
fancy that has survived two wars, and yet left by the extinction of 
its debt to the independent employment of its own vast resources, 
is the appropriate theme of exultation, the object of reasonable 
self complacency ; but how poor is the praise of those who have 
sustained the financial reputation which has produced this state 
of things, in comparison with the just eulogy of him, who, in 
the darkest and gloomiest period of our history, called that credit 
into being. The struggle which resulted in the establishment of 
Robert Morris’s fame on a basis that will endure as long as the re- 
public lasts, was the struggle between the power of a mind of unri- 
valled capacity, and the force of unpropitious circumstances, under 
which an intellectual and moral constitution of less vigour must 
have sunk. Moral integrity and a determined reliance on the judg- 
ment that posterity would pronounce, perfect indifference to suspi- 
cions he knew to be groundless, and scorn of the imputations his 
conscience repudiated, were characteristic elements which never 
failed him, and that enabled him to perform triumphantly the 
great work intrusted to his care. The letters contained in the 
eleventh and twelfth volume of Mr. Sparks’s work, are strongly 
illustrative of Mr. Morris’s character and services, and would in 
themselves form the appropriate subject of elaborate review. It 
certainly is not our intention to disparage them by an incidental 
notice. We will, however, content ourselves now, with refer- 
ring to the dates of one or two of Mr. Morris’s official letters, 
which, on the perusal, struck us as most interesting and impor- 
tant, and which alone will justify higher praise than we have 
bestowed on his intellectual merits. We may specify the let- 
ters of the 5th November 1781, to Congress, on the state quo- 
tas; those of the 19th December 1781, and 16th May 1782, to 
the Governors of the States on the same subject ; and the two let- 
ters to Congress of 17th January, and 29th July, 1782, on the 
currency and the funding system. 
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* 

“In concluding this article, and in repeating the expression of gra- 
titude to Mr. Sparks for the manner in which he has executed the 
duty confided to him, we will express the hope that the patronage 
of the government may be extended to the continuance of the 
publication of the diplomatic correspondence to the period of the 
acoption of the constitution. The history of our foreign relations 
will then be completed. The praise we have bestowed on the 
portion of that history to which our remarks have now been de- 
voted, must not be understood to apply to it as a book of refer- 
ence too voluminous to be read and studied. We recommend it 
earnestly to our fellow-citizens for attentive and deliberate study. 
It is to all intents and purposes a book of memoirs, characterized 
by all the freshness and sprightliness of personal narrative, and 
breathing the spirit of the most exalted patriotism. In the re- 
cital of the adventures, if we may use the word, of our primitive 
diplomatists, will be found the illustration of those peculiar vir- 
tues on which our classic fame is founded. The contrast, too, is 
not without instructive force, between the precarious existence 
of the genuine principles of freedom, as they were first taught by 
our forefathers, and their influence, as illustrated by our success 
and our example, over the destinies of Europe and the world. 
In 1776, Silas Deane, the pioneer of our diplomacy, was obliged 
almost to secrete himself in France, under a feigned errand, 
while in 1830, the people of the same France, march to success- 
ful revolution under the command of an American General, en- 
couraged by the applause of a hemisphere of republics. There is 
a passage of one of Mr. Adams’s letters, to which we may give 
an application which his spirit in its most prophetic mood never 
thought of—*« When, where, and in what manner, we shall see the 
unravelling of the vast plot, which is acting in the world, is 
known only to Providence. Although my mind has for twenty 
years been preparing to expect great scenes, yet I confess the 
wonders of this Revolution exceed all that I ever foresaw or ima- 
gined. That our country, so young as it is, so humble as it is, 
thinking but lately so meanly of itself, should thus interest the 
passions, as well as employ the reason of all mankind, in its fa- 
vour, and effect in so short a space of time, not only thirteen 
revolutions of government at home, but so completely accom- 
plish a revolution in the system of Europe, and in the sentiments 
of every nation in it, is what no human wisdom, perhaps, could 
foresee. ”’ 
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Art. IX.—The Address of the Free Trade Convention, to the 
People of the United States. Philadelphia, September, 1831. 


Tue assemblage of the Free Trade Convention at Philadelphia, 
is among the most interesting events of the present year, whe- 
ther in reference to its object, causes or consequences. 

That body, collected from different states, chiefly from the 
south, deputed, as they say, by a numerous, respectable, and in- 
telligent portion of the citizens of our country, for the redress 
of their grievances, have published a solemn address to the peo- 
ple of the United States, which we have placed at the head of 
this article, as a subject of reflection and commentary. 

_ It is known that for a long time there has existed at the south, 
a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with the system of duties for 
the protection of domestic industry. Many have no doubt be- 
lieved, that it operated favourably upon the northern and west- 
ern interests, and unequally and unjustly upon the south. They 
believed the duties had been carried beyond the legitimate object 
of revenue, to other purposes, not contemplated in the consti- 
tution. The questions have been ably and eloquently discussed 
in Congress, and among the people; but this has only served more 
and more to confirm the parties in their opinions. 

In one of the states to the south, this discontent has grown 
into violent hostility to the government. The legislature of 
South Carolina declared the tariff a palpable, dangerous, and 
deliberate violation of the constitution ; unjust, unequal, and op- 
pressive in its operation. It declared ‘‘that Congress was an 
uncontrouled majority, and an uncontrouled majority was a des- 
potism :”’ that whether Congress had the power claimed, was 
a question, not of ordinary jurisdiction, but of a high sovereign 
right, of which the state was the sole judge: that the state had 
a right, as a party to the compact, to suspend the operation of 
the law; and extraordinary efforts have been made to obtain a Con- 
vention, for the purpose of putting the state in such an attitude. 
They have failed, in consequence of not having a sufficient number 
in favour of the call. Attempts are now making to obtain a 
legislature to suspend or annul the law ; which would involve 
the peace of the country, and end in the separation of South Ca- 
rolina from the Union. 

Another party has risen up in that state, who concur with 
them in the character of the law, but who are opposed to these 
revolutionary modes of redress ; who deny the power of annul- 
ling the law ; who believe these desperate remedies will bring 
the state into open collision with the general government, and 
involve her citizens in the crimes of rebellion and treason. In 
the conflict for power between these two parties, a high degree 
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Of excitement has prevailed. The greatest efforts have been 
made to rouse and alarm the people, and the public mind has 
been»wrought into the highest state of exasperation. Social in- 
tercourse is interrupted ; private friendships are sacrificed ; the 
bonds of society loosened. In the place of peace, order and law, 
there are personal feuds and political factions. 

The unhappy state of society has been thus described, in a let- 
ter of the Rt. Rey. Dr. England to the Roman Catholic citizens 
of Charleston— 


‘A period of election approaches; the excitement is absarbing : whatever 
may be the isolated value of the candidates, the deepest interest is felt in the 
result. I need not inform you that preparations have been long made by each 
of the two large parties, into which we are unfortunately divided, to use these, 
and all such occasions, as means to strengthen itself and to weaken its opponent. 
It is not a mere struggle for place ; but it is a contest for principle ; a contest in 
which the most splendid minds, the most eloquent tongues, the most practised 
statesmen, and [ believe conscientiously, the purest patriots, are, { fear, irrecon- 
cilably opposed. If I view it correctly, it is upon a question of fearful magni- 
tude, involving mighty and extensive consequences. 

** What has been at all times, the state of a free society, convulsed by party 
spirit, is exactly, at present, ours. I need not describe what you behold! They 
who have enlisted under the banners of one division, lose all charity for those 
who are ranged under the standard of the other: when argument has been ex- 
hausted, ridicule and reproach are resorted to ; the worst motives are imputed ; 
suspicions are incautiously admitted ; the mind, brooding over these, fancies 
they receive support from indifferent circumstances, which at other times, 
would excite the smile of reason, or the indignation of friendship : what was 
first only a surmise, is now considered to be a certainty ; the gravest charges 
are made upon the slightest grounds; the denial given by conscious integrity, 
is construed into an offence, and whilst the demons of pride, of envy, of revenge, 
and hundreds of such imps, excite the mind of citizen against citizen, of brother 
against brother, we, vaunting of our prowess, and hurling accusations, threats, 
andl defiance at each other, all our kindliest intercourse destroyed, the very 
bonds of our society snapped asunder, our industry impeded, our energies wast- 
ed or perverted, are impoverished at home ; we are ridiculed abroad, and whilst 
good men weep, and pitying angels would mediate our reconciliation, hell tri- 
umphs in its own success, and adds to its efforts to increase our dissensions, 

“It is at such a moment as this, when every moral restraint is cast away, when 
every bond of religion is disregarded, when party spirit assumes the semblance 
of patriotism, when ambition, defeated and mortified, but not subdued, goes 
forth in the guise of disinterested independence, accompanied by bland intrigue, 
and ready to obtain his object at any price ; it is at such a moment as this, that 
it becomes the duty of the minister of religion, of the guardian of morality, by 
how many imperfections soever he may himself be covered, to come forward 
and to interfere. And it is therefore that I address you.” 


Amidst this agitation of the public mind in one of the states, 
delegates were appointed to the Free Trade Convention, com- 
posed of those who had taken an active and leading part on oppo- 
site sides of this contest, and who might be induced to renew the 
angry discussion, with all the feeling with which they had just 
issued from the recent canvas. 

The other states were represented by men opposed to the ta- 
riff in principle, but moderate and peaceful in their views. 

It was at such a time, and under such circumstances, the Con- 
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vention met. The object, was relief from a public grievance ; 
not how they would redress themselves ; not what are the just 
causes of resistance, and the ultimate rights of an injured people. 
Knowing the discordant opinions and diversity of views enter- 
tained upon the various questions, which the occasion might pre- 
sent, it was wisely determined to repress every feeling that could 
provoke collision, or excite to disagreement or discussion, and 
to unite in one strong expression of opinion, with regard to the 
nature and extent of the injustice and oppression of which they 
complained, in an appeal to the people of the United States. 
hatever differences may have existed, as to the policy of the 
protective system, or the power of the government, or the mode 
of redress, they have been satisfied to express, as became the dig- 
nity of the body, with great propriety and moderation, their 
inion that the system is unwise, unequal, unjust, and oppres- 
sive, and ‘‘that a numerous and respectable portion of the 
“American people, do not merely complain, that the system ts 
unjust, but they question the right to estublish it, and deny 
the constitutional power of Congress to enact it.” 

These, therefore, are the questions presented to the candid 
consideration of the country. They deserve attention; they 
ought to be met in a corresponding spirit. Every thing consist- 
ent with the interests of the people, will be yielded to truth and 
moderation. We may congratulate the country upon this exam- 
ple of forbearance, the substitution of reason and dignified expos- 
tulation, for menace and violence. We may hope, that in the 
councils of the nation, just and liberal views will prevail, and 
that this vexed question will be finally and harmoniously settled, 
consistently with the rights and interests of all parties. It is be- 
lieved that the tariff may be modified, without essentially im- 
pairing the protective principle. 

Our Constitution had its origin in the spirit of compromise ; it 
could not have been formed, if all the parties had stood upon 
their extreme rights, and upon their abstract principles. Go- 
vernment and union were then the great objects to which it was 
essential to sacrifice all minor considerations. The difficulties 
were then much greater, and the points of difference more nume- 
rous. The discrepancies of opinion, the jealousy of the states, and 
the dread of the new government, were then as operative as now. 
The wonder is, how the Constitution was framed, amid the contra- 
riety of opinion, the diversity of interest, and the discordant and 
heterogeneous elements. It was under the force of obvious ne- 
cessity, aided by a spirit of conciliation, and love of country. 
There were then geographical divisions, sectional prejudices, op- 
posite interests, political differences, state pride, jealousies among 
the large and small states, and a distrust and apprehension of the 
powers of the General Government ; yet all these were harmo- 
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Mized, and the Constitution was the inestimable result. It was 
known to be an experiment ; it was adopted against a formida- 
ble opposition, and went into operation amidst the most anxious 
forebodings. How admirably it has justified the hopes, and ful- 
filled the predictions of its friends ; how wonderfully it has ac- 
complished the end of its institution! It has met every crisis, 
and triumphed over every difficulty. 

Questions of the greatest interest have arisen from time to 
time, but they have been debated in Congress, discussed by the 
press, and decided, either by the people or the courts, and the 
country has acquiesced. It is believed, that no question of greater 
difficulty or magnitude can arise—none that cannot be trusted to 
public opinion, to the will of the majority, and the controlling 
decision of the courts. If, however, any one arise, to which the 
jurisdiction of the court would not extend, which should involve 
the exercise of doubtful power, and of which the operation might 
be unjust and oppressive upon a portion of the people—it must be 
fairly and freely discussed, and appeals made to the justice and 
magnanimity of the parties. Mutual concession must narrow down 
the points of difference ; and it is to be hoped no case will ever 
occur, in which a love of country, and attachment to the Union, 
may make any appeal necessary, except to reason and justice. 

In reference to such a case, it must be acknowledged, that great 
respect is due to the deliberate and enlightened judgment of a 
majority. There can be no other standard of political truth, and 
from which there can be no appeal but to force. The will of a 
majority of the people of the states, expressed, upon full delibera- 
tion, by both houses of Congress, and approved by the President, 
carries with it the highest presumption of right, and must be 
conclusive, unless set aside by the judgment of a competent 
court. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court, when rendered upon the 
Constitution, laws, and treaties of the United States, must be 
final. Without a reference of every question touching the power 
of Congress to that high arbiter among the states and the people, 
and without an absolute acquiescence in its umpirage, there can 
be no government. 

Questions may occur, involving original rights of sovereignty, 
so transcendant in their nature, that the court will not take cog- 
nizance of them. Questions may arise, so peculiar in their cha- 
racter, that the court may not be able to exert its ob but the 
court must decide these questions of jurisdiction for itself; there 
must be some final resort. If the court decline the jurisdiction, 
we must rely upon the good sense and the good faith of the 
parties ; the will of a majority; the opinions of disinterested 
members of the Union ; and finally, in cases of extreme differ- 
ences, upon conventions and compromises. But in such cases, it 
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is clear, that no alleged violation of the Constitution can be pal- 
pable and deliberate; and certainly nothing but the most obvious 
and gross injustice and oppression can justify a resort to violence 
and menace, much less to force and disunion. 

Congress must decide, in the first instance, upon its powers. 
There is no constitutional appeal but to the Supreme Court. The 
means which Congress may employ to carry the powers into 
effect, are undefined and undefinable. They are referred to the 
sound and enlightened discretion of that body, guided by its own 

| necessary and proper, and governed, as far as 
practicable, by what is equal and just. The states have a right to 
complain of the inequality and injustice of the laws, and to ap- 
peal to the other states ; and such appeals deserve their candid 
and deliberate consideration, because that is the proper and natu- 
ral remedy. 

The tariff has been adopted, and deliberately approved, by a 
majority, at different times, and under different administrations. 
It is alleged to be unconstitutional, unequal, unjust, and oppres- 
sive, and the appeal is here made upon each of these points. It is 
alleged, that the constitutional question cannot be decided by the 
Supreme Court, because they cannot distinguish between the du- 
ties levied for revenuc, which are not disputed, and those for the 
protection of domestic industry. 

This is not a question upon the policy of the protective system 
—whether it is better to have a system of free trade, or of wise 
regulation. A system of protection has been adopted, and is in the 
most successful operation. ‘The question now relates to the power 
of Congress, the injustice of the law, and the proper remedy. 

But we stop a moment, to say a word of free trade; that 

t desideratum in politics, which has been so long the theme 
of admiration and culogy for political economists. 

We cannot affirm what would be the effect of a general adop- 
tion of such a system ; it is sufficient to say it is a mere theoretic 
perfection, which can never be realized. It might suit the active, 
enterprising character of our people, to enter into a fair compe- 
tition with all the world. We should have no fears of the result. 
But the truth of the principle would depend upon the fact, whether 
it was more or less advantageous than the present. And exactly 
as it would be beneficial to us, it would be injurious to others. 
Unless it is mutually beneficial it will not be adaipeh We know 
that other nations have taken a different view of their interests, 
and each one acts upon a system of its own. The idea, that a 
system of free trade, which is so alluring by its title, so consonant 
with all our ideas and feelings, and so much in unison with our 
free institutions, will be universally, or even partially adopted 
as a general system among nations, is visionary. This is not a 
new idea, it is as old as commerce; but what progress has it made; 
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has any commercial nation, or any practised statesman, 
attempted to establish such a system as a general law of Europe? 
What are their laws of navigation, their restrictions, discrimina- 
tions, and prohibitions, but the action of the very opposite prin- 
ciple? And what is that power the conyention admit Congress 
possess, *‘ to countervail the regulations of a foreign power, that 
may be hostile to our commerce,’”’ but the admission of the ne- 
cessity and expediency of contending with other nations, and of 
pie, governed by a proper sense of our interest and our own 
ignity. si 

No principles of political economy are universally true, and 
equally applicable at all times and under all circumstances, and 
to all countries. Some nations would gain by a system of free 
trade; others would lose. But, upon a full consideration, the 
principal powers of Europe have established a system of exclu- 
sive legislation, for the encouragement and protection of their 
own capital and industry. We know they will not consent to 
modify or relax their regulations, except by treaty, when it is 
stipulated for an equivalent, or as a matter of necessity or con- 
venience, to obtain some greater good. 

Now, the question for this country is, whether in this state of 
the world, we shall adopt a system of free trade. It would be a 
vain struggle and a ruinous attempt to sustain our ships and our 
commerce, and our people, in a free competition against all other 
nations acting upon the principle of restriction. The effect would 
be to open our ports and our market to foreign nations, without 
any equivalent or corresponding advantage. ‘The first operation 
would exclude our shipping and overwhelm our manufactures. 
Let us trace it a moment. Is it not clear, that every other coun- 
try having secured the carrying of their merchandise to their 
ships, and their own markets to their own productions, there 
would be nothing left to us, except the carrying of our own pro 
ductions and our own supplies? But if other nations discriminate 
against our vessels, how can we carry even our own products ?— 
Could we carry our cotton or tobacco to any country in Europe, 
against a discriminating duty, and if we could not carry our own 
in the outward voyage, could we make the return voyage? What 
is the real state of our navigation with Cuba now, would be the 
condition with all the world. England will not admit the pro- 
ductions of other countries into her ports, upon equal terms with 
her own. She secures the market at home for her own produc- 
tions, and the overplus is sent abroad. What she cannot supply 
from herself or from her colonies, she admits only as matter of 
necessity. Is it not clear, that we could send nothing to her, 
which we do not now send? If every other nation secures its 
carrying trade to its own shipping, and protects it by adequate 
discriminating duties, it is obvious that our ships could neither 
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carry to or from or between their ports; and if we cannot carry to 
their ports, it is certain we could not afford to contend for the 
return voyage ; and these nations, knowing that we acted upon 
the principle of free trade, would never relax their laws. But 
having a valuable commerce of our own, and haying countervail- 
ed their regulations by like discriminations, England and France 
have agreed to relax the rule, so far as to admit our ships upon the 
same terms as theif own—and thus a fair competition is establish- 
ed ; and both obtain, as to navigation, all the benefits of free trade. 
No nation has yet evinced a disposition to push the principle 
any farther; if they do, we shall be willing to stipulate with 
them by treaty. eé must act upon the restrictive system, to 
countervail their laws, in order to obtain from them a fair par- 
ticipation in the general commerce of the world. 

ch nation is now acting upon a system of regulation and 
restriction and self protection, which has been dictated either 
by the necessity of defending itself or of counteracting the policy 
of other nations. The question now is, can the government of 
the United States, standing alone, sustain itself against the pro- 
tective regulations of all the world? The effect would be to 
drive our navigation from the field of enterprise.—to equalize 
capital and labour in every state, and to reduce it to the lowest 
standard of every country that produces any article of use. This 
would beget a great revolution in property and in the condition 
of the country. 

But the people are now prosperous; what have they to gain? 
The trade of the south in all their productions is as free as it could 
be under any system; all the ports of the world are open to 
their productions; our navigation is cheaper than that of any 
country. reg pay no more for their consumption than other 
people in the United States—and no more than any other else- 
where, except the addition of their fair proportion to the neces- 
sary revenue. Would the south sell more cotton and for a higher 
— or greater profit? If there are evils now, what would they 

in a state of war or of separation, or of a foreign alliance? Let 
us not therefore indulge in the dreams of enthusiasts, about free 
trade. It is a vain and delusive hope. It can no more exist than 
universal and perpetual peace among mankind, and if it could 
exist, would be as unequal, unjust, and oppressive, upon particu- 
lar interests, as the tariff has been pronounced to be in the south. 
It never did exist, it never can, as a general principle in the com- 
mercial world. The difference of soil, climate and position, the 
state of the arts, the nature of government, the character of the 
people, money, machinery, taxation, wars, &c. create differences 
more or less favourable to particular countries, and produce ine- 
qualities in their condition, against which every nation will protect 
itself in its commercial relations. Every nation must be governed 
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by its sense of its own interest ; and the interest of all is obtained 
by consulting the interest of the parts. Only a certain portion of 
good can be obtained ; the amount is now perhaps as great and as 
equally diffused as under any system, and our proportion is larg- 
er than falls to the lot of any other country. 

It is in vain to theorize about the general advantages of man- 
kind, or to speculate upon the application of general principles, 
to all the world.—Separated by oceans, divided into nations, with 
every diversity of production as well as condition, they must and 
will obey the great law of self-preservation, and each one will 
adopt the system most consonant to its own views of its own in- 
terests, without reference to its effect upon other nations The 
equalization of prices, and the value of labour and capital, would 
only bring out the advantages of soil and climate, and create 
inequalities of nature, greater than those which grow out of 
political regulations. Nations must be governed by the laws 
which nature and necessity impose. Free trade may and must 
exist to a certain extent, and beyond that it is impracticable: alt 
nations will make what they can for their own consumption ; the 
surplus is sold or exchanged with other nations—all nations will 
admit a free trade, in all articles of necessity or luxury, which 
they cannot produce ; and exclude, as far as they think it advisa- 
ble, whatever they can make for their own supply. They will 
secure their own markets to their own productions, and they will 
protect them against foreign competition. What nations cannot 
produce, they must obtain by commercial exchange, and this sur- 
plus of every country, which is the aliment of all commerce, 
goes to supply deficiencies in every country. The trade across 
the tropics, will be free in almost every article, while there will 
be restrictions in all countries in the same latitude. Nations will 
not expose themselves to a precarious supply of the great neces- 
saries of life, the fluctuations of price, the casualties of war, and 
the seasons, and the dangerous dependence upon a foreign coun- 
try. Free trade can only exist, when it is mutually beneficial ; 
and when it is, it will be stipulated by treaties, and the sagaci- 
ty of individuals will discover the true interests of countries 
trading with each other. The greatest approach to it will be 
a free trade of all articles, within each particular country, and 
the exchange of the surplus of each country with those who re- 
quire them. There is a free trade throughout the United States; 
the utility is apparent ;—to secure the free interchange of the pro- 
ductions of each state through all the states, and to give them 
the benefit of the market of all, was the chief object and moving 
cause of the Union. 

We shall not stop to elaborate an argument upon the constitu- 
tional question. The subject has been exhausted. The Conven- 
tion, with becoming delicacy, declined, (as there was no doubt 
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some honest difference of sentiment,) to express themselves further 
than that the power was doubted and denied by a Targe portion 
of their constituents. It is known that opposite opinions are en- 
tertained with equal integrity and confidence, and there is little 
hope of unanimity. The occasion calls for the greatest candour 
and moderation. The time for heated debate and angry discus- 
sion is past; opinions may be compared, points may be yielded, 
approximations rf made, and the rights and interests of all 
may be preserved. The pride of opinion must yield to the spirit 
of patriotism, Statesmen will look to what is practicable and 
permanent—what is wise and just. They must preserve the 
peace and union of the states. 

The constitutional question is perhaps of less consequence, 
since it must be acknowledged, that if the power, which may be 
rightfully claimed, has been pushed to an unreasonable extent, 
and the system operates unjustly and injuriously upon a large 
portion of those whom it was designed to protect, such a sys- 
tem ‘‘ would be grossly, fatally unwise, and impolitic.”’ It 
“would be a violation of the principles of free government, and 
at variance with the spirit of justice and mutual concession, in 
which the Constitution was conceived and adopted,” ‘¢ and sub- 
versive of the harmony of the Union.” 

The ideas which may be thrown out here, are not to maintain 
extreme opinions and defend extreme rights ; they are intended as 
remarks and reflections, for the consideration of the wise and the 
moderate of all parties. 

They who declare the tariff, as established, a palpable and 
deliberate violation of the Constitution, have employed language 
too strong and too bold, and which the state of the question does 
not justify. There is certainly some authority for the power in 
the Constitution. So, on the other hand, those who maintain, if 
there are any such, “that Congress may so regulate commerce, 
as permanently to prohibit i deapectatinn for the purpose of 
securing the home market, exclusively, to the domestic manufac- 
turer, thereby destroying the commerce they were intended to 
regulate,”’ certainly push unnecessarily the doctrine to an ex- 
treme point. It will be found, perhaps, that we differ rather in 
degree, than about the power. Any regulation of commerce, 
which Congress may.adopt, which operates unjustly or oppres- 
sively upon any portion, would offend the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, although within the express grant. Every principle, pressed 
to an extreme conclusion, every power pushed to its utmost lim- 
its, becomes absurd. So, certain principles of science, morals, 
or legislation, broadly laid down, without limitations, or excep- 
tions, or qualifications, are untrue. 

There are two powers conferred expressly on Congress: the 
power to lay duties for the purposes of revenue, and the Con- 
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vention with candour admit << that within these limits, they may so 
arrange those duties, as incidentally, and to that extent, to give 
protection to the manufacturer.”’ This is all that has been claimed 
under ¢his grant, and thus far there is a perfect accordance. The 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several states, is a distinct grant to Congress. The words are 
very general, and cannot be precisely defined. It is a power 
however, which must be exerted ; but to what extent? A fair, 
just, and reasonable construction ought to be given on both sides. 
To arrive at this, we must inquire into the object of the grant, 
the intention of the framers of the Constitution, contemporaneous 
construction, and that last and highest standard, enlightened pub- 
lic opinion, and the will of the greater number. The Convention 
admit “that Congress may countervail the regulations of a foreign 
power, which may be hostile to our commerce.”’ Is not this it- 
self a very general and unlimited power, requiring the exercise 
of the highest discretion ? Does not this resolve itself into the 
question, what regulations are hostile to our commerce, and what 
measures will countervail them? This involves the whole sub- 
ject of protection, and the only limitation laid down by the Con- 
vention, is that “they shall not permanently prohibit all impor- 
tation, for the purpose of securing the home market, exclusively 
to the manufacturer.’’ This isa mere limitation, not a denial 
of the power. It is clear this general power was conferred, to 
be exercised under the sound discretion of Congress, as to the 
means and the extent to which it was necessary and proper to 
counteract the policy of other nations, injurious or hostile to the 
interests of the country. But in the exercise of this discretion, 
we must take care to do as little injustice or injury as possible to 
any of the particular interests of any of the states. But this is 
an exception, not to the power, but the manner of exercising it. 
For what purpose was this power conferred? Why countervail 
the regulations of foreign nations, if free trade is the wiser sys- 
tem? Why countervail hostile regulations, but because they 
operate injuriously to the sale and exchange of our productions, 
or to our rights to navigation. England and France regulate, as 
they have a right, without any intentions hostile, in that sense, 
to us, the admission of our property into their ports. Some they 
admit freely, some under restrictions ; some are prohibited. But 
this makes the case for the exercise of the power. Are these 
regulations hostile to our commerce? Is it wise and proper to 
countervail them? And how and to what extent? If they se- 
cure their markets, shall we do the same? And why secure our 
markets, but to encourage and protect our industry, as they do 
theirs, and to prevent foreigners from availing themselves of ad- 
vantages which they deny to us and to all the world? And 
where is the sensible distinction between duties to ‘ countervail 
VOL. x.—No. 20. 58 
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hostile regulations of commeree,”’ and “for the progggion of do- 
mestic industry ?””? The oneis the means, the other the end—so 
the end is the necessary consequence of the means. There can 
be no limitation to the power. Congress have passed, and must 
when the occasion demands it, again pass, embargo, non-importa- 
tion, and non-intercourse laws. They may, but it is hoped they 
will never again, engage in a commercial war, or prohibit per- 
manently any articles. 

A wise and prudent man will therefore be extremely cautious 
how he declares this power unconstitutional ; and to those who 
pronounce it a palpable, deliberate, and designed violation, we 
shall offer some brief remarks, which the history of this subject 
presents, with a view to show them at least that there is some 
warrant in the Constitution for the opinions which many honest 
men entertain ; that the error, if it is one, was original and 
fundamental ; that it began with the Constitution, and has been 
perpetuated with it. The Convention have confounded the dis- 
tinction between duties for revenue, and the power to lay duties 
to regulate commerce, or to countervail commercial regula- 
tions; or in other words, to protect domestic industry. 

The whole force of the argument depends upon the meaning 
of the words ‘‘to regulate commerce.’’ ‘They are technical, and 
derive their authority, as all other legal and parliamentary terms, 
from the country whence they are adopted. 

To regulate trade, was the form of words which the British 
government employed, to express the power of Parliament over 
the commerce of England and her colonies, as contradistinguish- 
ed from the power of revenue. 

Under this power, which was coextensive with the subject, 
England erected her colonial system, and established her laws of 
trade and navigation. The power of Parliament was sovereign, 
and extended to the regulation and protection of the national in- 
dustry, whether employed in agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, or navigation. “To regulate trade,”’ was the general and 
generic term to express the authority of Parliament over the 
whole subject matter. In this sense it was used in all public 
discussion and political controversies of the times. 

This power left the British Parliament free to devise any sys- 
tem of trade, whether free or regulated. It was the pleasure and 

licy of the government, however, to establish a system of regu- 

tions, by which Great Britain secured to herself the whole trade 
and navigation of her colonial possessions, and which became the 
foundation of her commerce and naval power, and the source of 
her wealth and greatness. 

She secured the market of all her dominions to her own people, 
and the transportation of her productions to her own ships ; which 
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was effected by a system of duties of exportation, importation, 
and _ prohibition. 

The American colonies separated, and assumed all the rights 
of self-government. They formed a confederacy ; but from 
some cause, the power to regulate trade was not granted to Con- 
gress, and being retained by the states, each commenced a sys- 
tem of separate regulation. ‘They were sovereign, and therefore 
had full power, and each had the perfect right to determine for 
herself, with whom she would trade, in what articles, and upon 
what terms ; and each of them exerted the power in as full a 
manner, and on the same principles, as the British government. 
But aeting independently, for the separate interest of each, with- 
out concert or co-operation, they countervailed each other, and 
rendered the power nugatory. 

In this embarrassment originated the proposition to amend the 
articles of confederation, by conferring the general power to re- 
gulate commerce upon Congress. ‘The necessity of a general con- 
trolling power over the subject, was the main object, and no 
doubt the chief cause of the Constitution. 

The Convention, fully aware of the precise import of the 
words, of the manner in which the power had been exerted in 
England, and by the states, and of the urgent necessity of pro- 
tecting the national interest, conferred upon Congress the power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the seve- 
ral states. The power is conferred in the utmost extent, as it 
was then understood, in political and parliamentary language, 
and as it had been exercised by England, and by the states ; and 
the limitations and exceptions to the power in the Constitution, 
only show that the restrictions are fully enumerated. 

The first Congress, composed of many distinguished members 
of the Convention, proceeded to carry the power into effect, by 
laying duties “on goods wares and merehandise, for the support 
of government, for the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
and the encouragement and protection of manufactures.”’ The 
power was no where doubted. It was said, ‘‘ while the states 
retained the power of making regulations of trade, they had 
the power to protect and cherish such institutions ; by accepting 
the Constitution they had thrown the exercise of this power 
into other hands ; they must have done this with an expectation 
that their interests would not be neglected here.”’ 

In January 1790, the secretary of the treasury made a report 
on the expediency and the means of encouraging manufactures, 
in answer to a call of the House of Representatives for a report 
‘‘on manufaetures and the means of promoting such as would 
render the United States independent of foreign nations for mili- 
tary and other essential supplies.””? The means were stated to be 
to improve or increase duties, to prohibit, to grant exceptions and 
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privileges, &c. Mr. Jefferson, in 1793, laid down the principles 
for the regulation of commerce, in order to countervail the re- 
gulations of foreign nations. ‘When a nation imposes high du- 
ties on our productions, or prohibits them altogether, it may be 
proper to do the same with theirs.”” ‘*Such duties having the 
indirect effect of encouragement to domestic manufactures.’’— 
The policy has been recommended by every executive; and laws 
for the purpose have been passed under every successive admi- 
nistration. The power was granted undoubtedly to protect the 
interests and industry of the country. Can then any candid and 
reasonable man doubt of the meaning of the words in the Con- 
stitution, who traces it back to its source, or interprets it accord- 
ing to the intention of those who made the grant. 

he stress of the argument, therefore, does not rest upon the 
constitutional power, or the policy of the measure. The ques- 
tion for the country is not whether the law is unwise, or injudi- 
cious, or inexpedient, but whether it is wnegual and flagrantly 
unjust and oppressive in its operation, so as justly to alienate 
our affections from each other ; engender discontents and animo- 
sities, and lead inevitably, and with a force which no human power 
can resist, to the most awful of all calamities. This idea of 
oppression is strongly impressed upon the public mind in the 
southern states ; whether true or false, it has made a deep and in- 
delible conviction. It is probable the evil has been greatly mag- 
nified. The tariff may be favourable to the interests of the north, 
it may give direction and employment to capital and labour, and 
create industry, enterprise and wealth ; it certainly has not oper- 
ated as favourably on the south; their condition was too prosper- 
ous to require it. There was no want of occupation either for 
capital or labour ; but that it operates against them and injurious- 
ly to any serious extent, may be well questioned. It has been 
more favourable to the north, and to that extent unequal. But 
how far it is unjust, deserves the fullest inquiry.—As to oppres- 
sion, it is an exaggerated form of expression, which has grown 
familiar with use, but which the case does not warrant, and much 
less the alarming admonition and implied menace of awful and 
calamitous consequences. 

This investigation involves the discussion of principles too pro- 
found, and of facts too imperfectly known, to be fully compre- 
hended by the body of the people. They must rely upon those 
who have the genius, the patience, and the time, to make the ex- 
amination, and a sacred duty and awful responsibility rest upon 
these in whom the people confide. It will be found that the 
duties levied upon imports, have been necessary to provide for 
the expenses of the government, the payment of the public debt, 
and other necessary purposes; that the revenue of twenty-five 
millions has been levied equably and justly upon the Union; 
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that no other mode could have been more fair and equitable— 
that this relates only to the past: that, in reference to the fu- 
ture, satisfactory modifications can and will be made. Let us hope 
there are no irreconcilable differences of interest or opinion.— 
We will now present for the candid consideration of all parties, 
some general remarks upon the nature of the impost system and 
the operation of the tariff upon the south. 

Whatever may be said of the constitutional power of Congress, 
to regulate commerce, to countervail foreign legislation, and 
thereby to protect and encourage domestic industry ; it cannot be 
doubted that the framers of the Constitution intended to give 
that power, and believed they had amply conferred it. That 
power was the chief object of the Union, and was expressly ex- 
ercised by Congress, and was never doubted or denied for thirty 
years, and a majority still believe it constitutional. 

This is of less consequence, however, in this investigation, since 
if the tariff is wnjust, it offends against a higher law, the law of 
heaven. 

The injustice depends upon its unequal operation upon the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. This must depend, Ist, upon the in 
herent defects of the impost system, or 2dly, upon its exacting 
larger amounts and imposing heavier burthens upon a portion of 
the states, or 3dly, by its indirect effect upon the value of their 
staples. Let us consider these. Ist, then, is the system unequal ? 
This is one of the great problems of government ; perfect equali- 
ty is impossible, it is beyond human wisdom. We can at best 
approximate to equality. The systems of taxation, all of which are 
evils, admit of much speculation in the abstract. Statesmen must 
look to what is practicable, and prefer that which is most equal 
upon all the individuals, classes, and interests of society. It was 
upon a full view of all the difficulties, that our system was adopt- 
ed. But there is one answer, which is, that in no other mode 
can Congress regulate commerce, or countervail foreign nations, 
even if a better form of taxation could be devised. 

According to the natural equality of man, all should contribute 
equally, which would be absurd. But taxes are the price of the 
protection of our persons and property, and property must there- 
fore contribute as well as individuals. If taxes are levied upon real 
property, capitalists and professional men will escape. But how 
shall the amount be distributed among the states? According to 
the value of property? That may give very unequal returns in dif- 
ferent states, and even in the same state. Or, according to the num- 
ber of people? They are in very unequal conditions in the several 
sections. Shall slaves be assessed equally or unequally, as persons 
or property or compounded of both? Shall states contribute ac- 
cording to representation, and in the ratio of political power? All 
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men and all classes do not pay in the exact ratio of protection of 
persons and property. 

States may consider the tax unequal, from the principles assumed 
as the basis of the apportionment. Professional men may com- 
plain that they are taxed as high upon the income derived from 
their labour, as others are for income upon property. The poor 
may think the necessaries of life taxed too high; and that an 
unequal proportion of the burthen falls on them ; and this is a 
fruitful topic of declamation for artful and designing demagogues 
in every country. 

Men of the same fortune and income spend differently in 
different states, and in the same place. Capitalists contribute 
only to a certain extent, and not in proportion to their entire 
fortune, as upon real property. The system, besides, is said to 
operate favourably upon some states, and upon particular interests, 
and unfavourably upon other states and interests. But upon a full 
view of the operation of the whole system, in all its relations to 
the government and the people, it will be found as equal and 
just, and as little liable to these objections as any other which 
human ingenuity has devised. As to abstract right and theoretic 
equality, they arc unattainable; they are mere refinements. 

But these are objections of individuals and classes, that are 
equally distributed throughout the United States; they do not 
operate upon states or upon sections. These classes do not com- 
plain; nor are these the evils of which the south complains. 

The impost system looks to consumption, and is founded upon 
the principle, that all consume in a certain ratio to their in- 
come, and that income bears a certain relation to property and 
capital. It is, in fine, to make every man contribute according 
to the enjoyments he derives from the protection of the govern- 
ment. The experiment has been successfully tried in almost 
every country—it is believed to operate as equally and justly as 
any other system. Men consume not in equal proportions, but 
according to their means, and those means indicate the condition 
and fortune of the individual ; and these show his relation to the 
government. Direct taxes are levied upon property, and upon 
property only, without reference to its relative productiveness— 
they are abstracted from labour, and real estate, and not from 
capital, and not in the direct ratio of income. 

These questions have received the most profound considera- 
tion. The former system has been preferred, chiefly on account 
of its facility and economy— it accomplishes the object without 
loss, and without delay, and without expense. The latter is 
always tedious, vexatious, and odious to the people. It was, be- 
sides, impracticable; the necessary amount could not have been 
so levied; it would have led to discontent, the natural concomi- 
tant of taxation—to rebellion, the usual resource of those who 
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believe themselves oppressed by government. They who are 
dissatisfied, ought to remember that the subject is not free from 
difficulty+that every human institution is imperfect—that we 
have obtained the highest degree of liberty, security of person 
and property, and public happiness, with the least sacrifices and 
the least. oppression. 

The discontented in our happy country ought to look to the 
instability of Europe, the wars and revolutions, the expense 
and taxation of government, the oppression of the people, and 
the condition of the poor, and they will be willing to enjoy our 
peace and security, our liberty and laws, our property and our 
religion, and all the good that God has provided for us. 

Let us now inquire, in the second place, if the system operates 
unequally upon the south. The question is not now, whether 
the amount of revenue is too large, or the impost system defec- 
tive, but whether any state or portion of the country contributes 
more than her just proportion to the revenue, or in any other 
way indirectly. 

The first difficulty is to ascertain, what is the just principle of 
apportionment. This was decided, we think, by the Constitu- 
tion. The question that embarrassed the Convention was, whether 
slaves were to be considered as persons or property, as they 
partook of both characters. It appeared at first an insuperable 
difficulty; but the point was compromised by allowing them the 
right of representation in the proportion of three-fifths, and esta- 
blishing taxation according to representation. If the amount 
drawn from any portion does not exceed the proportion of her 
political power, there is no inequality or injustice. If persons 
of the same condition, fortune, and income, pay the same, there 
is no inequality. The government has required twenty-four or 
five millions annually for revenue. If all we consume was im- 
ported, we should all be taxed equally; and we should contri- 
bute according to our income, supposing we consume in the ratio 
of our means. If the south, by the operation of the system, con- 
sume more, they enjoy more and will pay more; this would prove 
that they had greater means, that their capital was larger per 
capita, or more productive; and that they spend freely what 
they can spare. If the south spend more than other sections, 
according to numbers, wealth, and income, it results from the 
different habits of the people, and government cannot control 
that. 

It is known that a portion of our consumption is of domestic 
production, which consequently pays no duties, but we pay no 
higher than upon the foreign article. Now, the amount of duty 
which enters into the price, does not go into the treasury. If they 
did not buy the domestic, they would the foreign article, and 
the only difference to them is, that the duty supposed to be paid 
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in the increased price does not go into the treasury—and exact- 
ly to the extent that they purchase the domestic articles, the 
do not contribute to the reyenue. They do not furnish their 
proportion of duties to the treasury, and then contribute also to 
the support of domestic manufactures—it is the sum of both which 
makes up their quota. The truth of this will appear, if every 
individual will estimate his expenses; if he will set down every 
article he consumes, and select those, whether foreign or domes- 
tic, that pay duties, and calculate the duties on them. Even 
admitting the price of American articles is increased by the 
amount of duty, which is far from being true, he will then see, 
whether in his own case, he pays in duties more than he would, 
if all articles were imported, or more than his just proportion. 
The government levies twenty-four or five millions—the quota 
of South Carolina, for example, having one twenty-fourth part 
of the representation, would be a million. She believes, no 
doubt, what she asserts, that she pays either directly on foreign, 
or indirectly upon domestic articles, more than her proportion. 
The export of that state is about eight millions; her proportion 
is, therefore, twelve and a half per cent. upon her export, and, 
consequently, upon every man’s crop. It is easy, therefore, to 
verify the fact, how much he pays more than his share, and how 
far the system is unequal upon himself, or upon the planting in- 
terest, or upon the state. 

But it will be said, if the amount paid on the increased price 
of domestic goods went into the treasury, the revenue would be 
much larger, and this is no doubt true; and here lies the noint 
of the whole argument; and here is the source of all the misun- 
derstanding, to which the complexity of the subject gives rise. 
The state, doubtless, contributes a portion of what she would pay 
to the treasury, as duties upon imported goods, to the encourage- 
ment of domestic industry ; and so, also, does every other citizen 
of every other state. But this domestic industry is a new crea- 
tion, that vastly increases the amount of labour, profit, and in- 
come; which greatly augments the productive power of the 
country, and creates the necessity and the ability to purchase 
other imported articles, that do pay duties, and thereby add to 
the revenue, what could not otherwise have been paid to the 
treasury from that quarter, and thereby diminish the proportions 
which would have been required from the south. If the north had 
no encouragement and protection for their labour, they would be 
compelled to provide for their own necessary wants, but they 
could produce nothing against an overwhelming competition, 
continually bearing upon them, for either foreign or domestic 
trade, and consequently they would purchase few imported arti- 
cles, and pay nothing to the revenue; and the whole burthen 
would fall upon the exported articles. 
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But if an hundred millions of labour are created, or if that ad- 
ditional value is given to labour at the north, will not this dimi- 
nish the proportion of the south exaetly as it increases the capa- 
city to purchase foreign articles and pay duties upon them? 

So far as she contributes to the million, it is perfectly equal, 
and there is no injustice or inequality: and certainly no oppres- 
sion, unless she pays more than her proportion, and only to that 
extent. The truth will be found to be, that South Carolina does 
not pay a million in duties upon imported goods; and therefore 
does not pay her proportion into the treasury; but this is equal- 
ized, by paying an increased price for domestic articles ; the ma- 
nufacture of these creates consumption of other articles, which 
pay duties, so that the portion which that state does not pay, 
comes indirectly to the treasury, and neither the treasury nor 
the state lose by the operation. ‘This statement is more true of 
Virginia, and is of much easier illustration. The political power 
of Virginia is nearly three times as great as South Carolina, and 
her proportion is nearly three times as large. Thus, her appor- 
tionment of the revenue would be nearly three millions; her 
productive labour is relatively much less. It would therefore 
bear much heavier upon her industry; but, in truth, Virginia 
does not pay her portion direct to the treasury, nor even by in- 
creased price on domestic goods. The revenue, by the present sys- 
tem, is drawn from the whole sum of productive labour in the 
United States, amounting to many hundred millions. We ven- 
ture to say, that Virginia could not pay, for any series of years, 
three millions direct to the revenue. 

Let us take another view of this inequality. The duties are 
levied to the extent of one-third of the whole revenue, upon ar- 
ticles not made in this country—such as tea, coffee, spices, wine, 
-brandy, silk, linen, &c., and they go directly into the treasury. 
In this proportion, at least, the operation of the tariff is perfectly 

ual. 
be reference to the other two-thirds, it isa tax upon all the 

ple and all the labour of the country, very generally and 
equally diffused. The proportions may be said to be in the ratio 
of prosperity, or of the productive value of labour. 

All society is divided into two classes; the productive and 
unproductive. The unproductive class, who live by the exercise 
of their talents, or upon the employment of capital, are perfectly 
equal in every part of the United States. ‘Those who have the 
same income, whether it is derived from the interest of money, 
the fees of office, or professional rewards, live, in general, in the 
same manner, and contribute equally in the north and the south, 
to the government. There is nothing in locality—the duties are 
every where the same. If it is said the increased standard of 
value at the north, created by the protective system, has a cor- 
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responding effect upon the interest of money and literary labour, 
then we Soni, stil, both are higher at the south, rg so far 
more favourable to that section. With regard to the productive 
class, capital and labour are as valuable at the south, ‘but the ex- 
penditure upon a given product is greater at the north. The ex- 
penditure bears a larger proportion to the capital and the incomein 
manufactures, than in — Thus an estate in South Ca- 
rolina, of $100,000, making, say a profit of $10,000, consumes 
much less, and contributes less for dutiable articles, than a manu- 
factory of equal capital and product. So the state of South Ca- 
rolina, with a revenue of eight millions, consumes on the plan- 
tations, less than any northern state producing the same result 
from manufactures. 

It may be difficult to trace out the comparative operation of 
the tariff upon various interests and different sections, but in 
every aspect that can be taken of it, there seems an impossibility 
in the inequality and injustice complained of. -It should be 
fe and gross, to justify the violent crisis, in which they 

ve involved their country. 

$dly. Let us then examine if the tariff has any indirect effect 
upon the south. 

Among various injuries, it has been alleged the price of cotton 
has fallen under the influence of the tariff; and this is effected by 
a diminution of the price of cotton, equal to the duties paid here. 
It is believed that this idea cannot be seriously maintained by 
those who comprehend the nature of commerce, the operation of 

mchanges, and the state of the cotton market. The decline 
of cotton ~— accounted for, upon much more philosophic 
principles. price has gradually decreased, like every thing 
else, with the extraordinary extension of cultivation, and the im- 
mense accumulation of stock. It is the relative state of produc- 
tion and consumption. The south is now brought into direct 
competition with the fresh, fertile, and cheap lands, and the in- 
dustry and economy, of the new states. The tariff is not the 
evil that oppresses her, and she will find that the removal of du- 
ties will operate little improvement in her condition. The re- 
peal of a tax of 10 per cent., will operate as favourably upon 
the other states, and they will still enjoy any accidental advan- 
of soil and climate ; but in that event, the cultivation of cot- 
ton would be 10 per cent. more profitable, and would instantly 
turn a portion of capital and labour into that field, and greatly 
increase the quantity, and diminish the price and profit to a fair 
average of capital and labour in all other pursuits. 

But the Convention furnish another answer to those we have 
given, which we shall quote, as apt to the subject, and of high 
authority. 
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“ The diminution has been general.” ‘* Let us remember now, that this di- 
minution of price has occurred every where, abroad as well as at home.” 
‘* Among the causes which have produced this result, two prominent ones are 
presented to your consideration. The diminished amount of the circulating 
medium of the world, and the astonishing improvements that have been intro- 
duced in the modes of production. The cost of production is less, the compa- 
rative value of money has become greater ; can we wonder at the result?” 

Does not this reasoning account for the fall of cotton, without 
ascribing it to some mysterious influence of the tariff? We think 
we have shown, therefore, that the south has suffered from neither 
of these causes. 

It is apprehended the people of the south do not bear in mind, 
that the situation of the country and the policy of our government, 
have required an immense revenue, which is not distinguished 
from the protection of our industry. The expenses of government, 
the public debt, fortifications, armaments, arsenals, arms, pensions, 
Indian titles, increase of navy, light-houses, docks, roads, canals, 
piers, and various objects of improvement, have required twenty- 
four or five millions of revenue. The wisdom of the policy is not 
now the question. Congress, upon full consideration, determined 
not to leave the public debt a burthen upon the labour of the 
country, but to levy the amount necessary for all the purposes of 
government, by duties on imported articles. This heavy exac- 
tion upon a country exhausted by a war, was a proper subject of 
deliberation ; but having determined on the amount and mode, 
all objections to the system, so far as revenue is concerned, are 
improper and unreasonable. The amount may be oppressive, 
without being unjust or unequal, of which England furnishes an’ 
example. If the system is oppressive, it arises from the ameunt 
levied, and if it is unequal, the objection lies to the mode of le 
ing by imposts. But would not the same sum, drawn direct 
from the people, in any other form, be an intolerable burthen, 
expensive and vexatious, even if it was not impracticable, and 
would it not lead to louder complaints and more violent measures, 
than those which now menace the peace of the country ? 

The duties thus levied, operated, incidentally and necessarily, 
to that extent, to the encouragement of our own manufactures; 
and in the apportionment of them, Congress designed, what the 
Convention admit they had a right to do, so to arrange them as 
to effect that object. It was impossible to adjust them so as not 
to operate favourably upcn our industry ; encouragement is the 
inevitable consequence of duties ; but the effect is to diminish 
the weight of taxes on the south, by enabling the north to con- 
sume a larger portion of goods, and pay a larger portion of the 
burthen. 

If we suppose these duties levied ad valorem, which some have 
recammended as more equal, it would have amounted to 40 or 50 
per cent. upon the whole importation. This would have increas- 
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ed the price of goods to the same extent, would have borne as 
heavily upon the people, and the amount of protection upon the 
whole mass of labour would have been the same. But one half 
of the duties are ad valorem now, and one fifth are free of duty. 
The specific duties constitute about a third ; they are above the 
general average ; but it produces revenue, and encourages some 
particular interests, without the slightest inequality in its opera- 
tion on the states. 

The necessities of the government have required a large re- 
venue. It has been levied by duties, which Congress have pow- 
er to lay and collect. The revenue has been regularly appro- 
priated to the particular objects expressed in the Constitution, 
and all pe revenue has been so applied. How then ean it be 
said, that the law imposing these duties, for these purposes, is 
against the spirit or the letter of the Constitution, and especially 
by those who admit, that to the extent of duties for revenue, they 
may be so arranged, as incidentally to protect domestic industry? 

Dating the war, the duties were doubled, and afforded protec- 
tion to our manufactures ; that was not unconstitutional. At the 
peace, it became necessary to provide for the public engagements, 
to adjust our duties, and to establish a permanent system. Con- 
gress found the country exhausted by the war, commerce de- 
ranged, supplies deficient, money scarce, curreney unsound, and 
the manufactures about to be prostrated ; great distress soon after 
prevailed in many states, and ruinous sacrifices of property, and 
what was often more fatal, attempts of the legislative power, to 
relieve the people by violating the sanctity of contracts. States- 
sn therefore turned to the internal administration—to our home 
ncerns ; they devised a system, not for the benefit of any in- 
iduals or interests, but for the national good ; in which how- 
ever the interests of individuals, which are always connected 
with the public, were incidentally promoted. They determined 
upon a system of revenue, which, while it provided the means 
of discharging the public engagements, should establish a system 
essenti American, for the protection of our own industry. 
The tariff of 1816 was imposed with these views. The double 
war duties were reduced ; the object of the law was to provide 
an adequate revenue, but so to adjust the duties as to sustain the 
manufactures that had risen "p during ‘the war, to encourage new 
establishments, and advance the general interests of the country. 
After the two or three first years, the tariff was found unequal 
to the objects contemplated. The revenue was barely sufficient 
to meet the interest of the public debt, but could never have ex- 
tinguished the capital. The country suffered unexampled distress; 
manufactures languished, the revenue was deficient. These sub- 
jects were strongly presented to Congress by the ‘secretary of the 
treasury. 
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An increase of duties, and a better adjustment of them, beeame 
indispensable, to protect, adequately, the rising establishments ; 
to discharge an onerous debt, and provide for future security. 

The tariff of 1824 was laid for these purposes; whether it 
was the wisest and the best that could have been devised, is 
not now the inquiry. It has admirably answered the expecta- 
tions of its friends and advocates. It provided ample revenue— 
int a few years the sinking fund was made good, and more than 
two hundred millions have been paid by the government since 
the peace. It gave due encouragement to our industry; under it 
our manufactures have risen to a high degree of perfection. The 
country enjoys a prosperity unparalleled in the world. 

The whole of our history is a train of events, growing out of 
each other. England and France began a system of restriction 
and hostility upon our commerce, which finally drew us into a 
war, which created the debt, which, again, required revenue, and 
that revenue has encouraged manufactures, enriched the country, 
and rendered it independent. 

Upon the recurrence of a war in Europe, we may expect the 
same illegal decrees, which would again sweep our commerce from 
the ocean, and force us to take part in theirexpensive, ruinous, 
and demoralizing wars, or to withdraw from the commerce of Eu- 
rope. ‘heir hostility to our neutral rights, the enforcement of 
their laws of war, and the immense spoliations upon our property, 
have made it necessary for us either to become a party of their 
system, or to have one of our own, essentially American. Their 
predatory system has made us independent of foreign nations, and 
will enable us to preserve peace with them, and guard against 
dangerous connexions and alliances. 9 

Whatever has been done, has grown out of the circumstances 
of the country. The public debt is nearly extinguished, which 
alone relieves us from an interest of five millions, equal to half 
the expense of the government. The fortifications are almost 
complete ; the pensioners gradually diminishing; the navy has 
been regularly increased—the docks are considerably advanced 
—a vast territory has been acquired from Spain, besides exten- 
sive purchases of Indian lands; and various public improvements 
have been made. 

The tariff of 1828 was unnecessary, it is believed, (except upon 
woollens) either for revenue or protection. It was a partial, ill 
digested, and imperfect system, satisfactory to no party. It grew 
out of a combination of political parties, and particular interests. 
It was undoubtedly a political manceuvre, intended to make it 
oppressive, in order to force the friends of the system to vote against 
it, or to make it odious. The south may take its full share of the 
odium, as well as the evil it inflicted, if any. It is believed, how- 
ever, the tariff of 1828 has not produced either great injury or 
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benefit. The operation has been very different, as will often hap- 
pen, from the predictions of its friends and opponents. It in- 
creased the duty on iron, hemp, duck, bagging, cordage, wool, 
woollens, indigo, molasses, &e. It is now known that iron fell 
immediately in the market, upon the increase of duty—the loss 
fell on the foreign article ; the price of consumption was reduced 
—the manufacturer gained nothing. The duty on duck has_re- 
duced the price, and at the same time will cause the substitution 
of cotton duck in all our ships. The duty on woollens was asked 
in consequence of gross frauds and evasions of the law, but the 
benefit of the protection was destroyed by the duty on coarse 
wool and indigo. An additional duty on molasses of five cents, 
and the repeal of the drawback, brought down the price instantly 
in the islands, from twenty to fourteen cents; and the removal of 
the duty, and restoration of the drawback, has increased the price, 
and thereby operated as a protection of the domestic article, and 
has also benefited the foreign article. Domestic hemp, and bag- 
ging, and cordage, have fallen ; and all of these articles will fall, 
under the active competition of our own people. 

In reeurring to the past, it is proper to look to the course of 
ublic men, and thesyiews of particular sections of the country. 

t the south take retrospect, and if any evil has been in- 
flicted, let her impute it to the real authors of her distress. The 
south engaged in the war, created the debt; she was in favour of 
the tariff of 1816, of the sinking fund act, and of all measures of 
expense. She was foremost in favour of a system of duties for re- 
enue and protection ; a protection, she told us, that would indem- 
a try for the losses of the war ; a protection, not of the 
ifacturer, but of the great interests of the country, which she 
m deemed essential to its security, independence, and prosperity. 

The people of the north were commercial and navigating ; 
they knew and felt they could compete with the world. Emi- 
nently successful and prosperous, they did not require protection. 
They demanded of the government to leave them free; not to 
shackle 










them by regulations that were more fatal than the de- 

sof the belligerents. But Congress laid an embargo upon their 

ips, and ruinous restrictions upon commerce—war followed, 

id then double duties. When peace returned, and commerce 
revived, it was determined, in that exhausted state, to levy twenty- 
four or twenty-five millions a year, and raise up, at the same 
time, a system of manufactures. They remonstrated against this; 
they said the embargo was unconstitutional ; but it was enforced. 
The war was unnecessary—the expense ruinous; and the system 
of duties unjust and oppressive—but they obtained no relief. 
They opposed the tariff; but at length have been forced to 
give their capital a new direction, and they became manufac- 
turers by coercion. But now the south turn upon them all the 
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odium of a system, which they resisted from the beginning ; and 
will no doubt claim the merit of these wise measures—even of 
paying the public debt, while they oppose the laws by which 
alone the object has been or could be accomplished. 

The payment of the public debt presents a new and happy era. 
It would be a singular subject of political reflection, if the mo- 
ment of greatest public prosperity should happen to be the most 
dangerous crisis of our country. 

Here every patriot should pause to reflect profoundly upon the 
real state of this question, what are the points of disagreement 
and what are the proper remedies. 

There are but two serious questions. Is the tariff unjust and 
oppressive, and can it be modified so as to relieve and satisfy one 
portion of the country without material injury to the other? 

Enough has been said, we trust, to show that there is good 
reason and probable cause to believe that the tariff, for the pro- 
tection of American industry, is not a violation of the powers of 
Congress. Few, we think, who comprehend the question, can 
conscientiously maintain, that it is a violation of the Constitution, 
and much less that it is a clear and palpable violation. 

It is believed also, that we have shown, that the inequality and 
injustice of it, in its operation, are not so jt and so oppressive 
as to warrant a resort to the extraordinary and unconstitutional 
power claimed of annulling the law, by the fiat of a single state 
—much less a resort to the original right of revolution. It is 
believed the case will not justify, in the judgment of mankind, 
or in the opinion of posterity, treason, rebellion, and disunit 

On the other hand, it ought to be borne in mind, that the extin- 
guishment of the public debt, will dispense with ten millions « 
revenue, which will be no longer necessary to the government; 
and that the duties ought to be modified, so as to reduce the re- 
venue to fifteen millions,—if it is believed that it can be effected 
without impairing any essential interest, or disturbing the pro- 
tective principle; a modification that ample every thing 
that is valuable in the system, yield all that is objectionable in 
the detail, and satisfy every moderate and sensible man: a modi- 
fication that will compromise the different interests, conciliate all 
parties, and maintain the laws and preserve the Union. : 

On one side, there can be no motive to push the power of Con- 

ss to an unreasonable extent, certainly not so far as to operate an 
injury to any part. On the other side, there can be no desire, in 
returning to the proper medium between extreme opinions, to 
sacrifice any interests, or destroy any establishments, that have 
grown up in good faith under the laws. 

The exact point of fair protection may be attained. Prohibi- 
tion must be avoided—as wrong in principle, and injurious in 
practice, tending to monoply, and immoderate prices; a free sys- 
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tem, which is the opposite extreme, must be avoided, as untena- 
ble even in theory, in the present state of the world, and ruinous 
in its effects upon the industry of the country. 

Protection is the fair and just point of compromise, no more, 
no less. 

We have read with attention and surprise, the views taken of 
the ship-building interest, which from its importance, we copy 
from the address as follows : 


Fa 

**We might connect this topic with our Navy, and our naval glory, and thus 
enlist in ctbehalr the sensibilities of patriotism. But we waive thede advantages, 
and, without entering into details, content ourselves with adverting to the posi- 
tive discouragements to ship-building, occasioned by the tariff of 1828. By that 
tariff, iron, hemp, duck, and cordage, are subjected to duties which would be, 
in effect, , if these ee were not of the first necessity, and their 
importation indispensable. The quantity of these articles which enter into the 
construction of a ship, with the labour bestowed on them, constitute one-half of 
its value, aud the duties upon them, impose upon a new ship of five hundred 
tons, a dry, direct tax, little short of two thousand dollars, which is paid in ad- 
vance. We say, a dry, direct tux, for it is not, as in cases of consumable articles, 
repaid by the consumer. Neither is it repaid by the freighter, for the rate of 
freight nds on foreign competition, and the foreign ship, cheap, because un- 
burdened, settles the price.” 


le a ship contribute to the revenue, as 





Now, why sho 
every thing else? | s much fostered and as profitable as any 
other interest. A ship of 500 tons will cost 30 or $ 35,000; the 
duties, according to the estimate, do not exceed 6 per cent., 
which is not more than a half per cent. a year, while she sails. 
The duty enters into the price. The ship is still cheaper than 
she can be builtany where else; she will bring her cost in any 
reign port; and will yield a fair profit on the capital ; and what 

more im nee, she still carries our productions cheaper 
the vessels of any other country. How are duties paid on 
a ship different from those on a steam boat, or a house, or any 
thing else? The duty is as much repaid as the timber or iron; 
and are foreign ships,unburthened? and if they were could they 

with ours? Why have we four-fifths of our carrying trade 
ith all Europe? and is it for the south to complain of this tax 
on navigation, when ‘‘i¢ is not repaid by the freighter2”’ 
_ Ts not the spectacle of our country’s maritime growth, and the 
development of her energies, and the advancement of her wealth 
and power, enough to gratify the pride and swell the heart of 
American? 

In looking to this tariff as a system, and to the modifieation of 
it, there are some remarks and reflections worthy the considera- 
tion of the south. 

The system of protection has created power and wealth, and 
other objects of great national importance, independently of its ef- 
fect upon the prosperity and happiness of the people, and its moral 





‘influence upon the condition of society. It gives oceupation to la- 
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bour, and employment to capital ; it excites industry, activity and 
enterprise ; it renders the people moral, prosperous and happy—it 
improves their character and elevates their condition; it enriches 
the country, increases commerce with foreign nations, and trade 
among the several states; at the same time it insures a regular 
supply, at moderate rates, of many articles of absolute necessity, 
and essential to our independence. 

The long peace, the direction of labour and capital to peaceful 
pursuits, the diminution of the precious metals, and improve- 
ments in machinery, are reducing the general standard of value 
throughout the world. Money and labour are accommodating 
themselves to the changing condition of things; prices are adjust- 
ing themselves to the equilibrium, to which all things naturally 
tend, in a time of peace. The south should beware that in dis- 
turbing this order of things, they produce not derangement and 
ruinous revulsion, without the slightest benefit. The destruction 
of the American system might paralyze industry, destroy pro- 
perty, and produce sacrifice and distress, but it would bring no 
alleviation to the evils of the south; on the contrary, it would 
react instantly, and they would not escape the general convul- 
sion. ‘sy 
If the present state of things continue, eapital, and labour, and 
skill, will soon seek the south—it will overflow into al] the chan- 
nels of industry. The south is favourably situated for manufactures, 
She has water-power, the raw material, coal, iron, cotton, wool, 
and provisions;—labour cheap and abundant, and a home market. 
Besides, her agriculture is overdone, and must, as she increases 
in numbers, diversify her pursuits; and what vast resources | 
the whole field of American industry and enterprise open to ; 
She has natural advantages of soil, and climate, and production, 
which she will not fail toimprove. It becomes wise and provident 
statesmen to think of this before it is too late. 

The cultivation of sugar opens a new and extensive field of 
industry, and will eventually become more yaluable than cotton, 
The law secures the home market, gives value and employment 
to slave labour, and diverts it from other objects. im 

The tariff has secured the. consumption of Ameriean cotton, 
which was formerly supplied from the East Indies. 

The manufactured tobacco and snuff are both protected. 

The south has a valuable trade and extensive exchange of grain 
and flour for the manufactures of the north. 

The cotton was fostered into life by a protecting duty; and cot- 
ton and wheat are still secured from foreign competition. 

The south has valuable mines of iron and coal, &c. 

It has been shown, we think, that the tariff has not operated 
unequally upon the south ; the argument proceeds on the idea sug- 
gested in the Address of the Convention, that domestic goods 
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were enhanced in value to the amount of the duty. This is by no 
means true. But it is feared that this error has produced much of 
the dissatisfaction, and even excitement, at the south. 

Upon many articles the duty does not operate, especially upon 
all articles of food; in some cases the price does not exceed the 
duty. Upon many the duty operates to a very small extent upon 
the price, such as coarse cottons, hats, boots, shoes, carriages, 
furniture, &c. Many articles are as cheap as in England, and 
some are already shipped abroad in fair competition with hers. 
The effect of the tariff has been to secure our market, and to 
prevent the destruction of our infant manufactures, by desperate 
attempts to drive them out of the market, by temporary sacri- 
fices of foreign articles. If the first effect of the tariff was to 
increase prices, the beneficial effect begins now to be seen and 
felt in moderate prices, regular supplies, and in the free inter- 
change of articles, which cannot be sold in any other market 
but our own. Many foreign articles are now sold here at the 
cost of production, and sometimes less ; the duties, without en- 
hancing the price, serve merely to prevent our manufactures 


from being overwhelmed. 
The south shoul@ also remember that they cannot take from 
England the full unt of their exports in British goods; the 


balance is restored by the shipments to the north, who can send 
nothing to England in , but who pay for them by an ex- 
change with the south. 
We remind the south that the United States furnish them with 
at market for cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice, and flour; which 
get equiv 







ulent. We remind them also, that every reduction 
Of duty will not necessarily lower the price, or diminish the 
revenue. If the duty protects, it will reduce the revenue; if it 
fails to protect, the interest will be destroyed, and the revenue 
will be increased. If an article fairly competes with the foreign 
article, reducing the; duty will not diminish the price; it will 
merely expose our lishments to be broken down by vile and 
unprincipled combinations, to destroy them by temporary sacri- 
fices. hen an article is in fair experiment, it will bring down 
the price by competition, sooner than by repealing the duty. 
When an article is not made in the country, it is amere revenue 
measure, and the duty may and ought to be repealed. We re- 
mind the south, that if the American manufactures were annihi- 
lated, the revenue of fifteen millions would fall heavier than the 

sent does now ; that but for the new creation of productive 
abour at the north, the duties would have been insufficient, the 
revenue inadequate, and the public debt unpaid ; that, without the 
tariff of 1824, and the extraordinary increase of the amount of 
national production, the government must have retrenched its 
expenses, or borrowed money to meet them in a time of peace. 
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The duties will be reduced without material injury, to fifteen 
millions: that is, perhaps, considering all the purposes of go- 
vernment, the revenue point for the present, and other reduc- 
tions may be made from time to time, if it should be found 
necessary ; but considering the diversity of opinion, the neces- 
sity of harmony, and the justice of mutual sacrifices for the 
public good, fifteen millions may be assumed as a fair point of 
compromise for a permanent system of revenue. The establish- 
ment of this limit, will serve also to limit the power of appro- 
priation to objects about which there may be also differences of 
opinion, and dry up at once all the sources of discontent. 

Having determined on the amount, let the friends of the Ame- 
rican system adjust the duties, so as, to that extent, to encourage 
their own industry. Few, we hope, in any quarter, are mad 
enough to destroy the whole system; if they could, the conse- 
quences would be too monstrous. 

Those who believe the tariff oppressive, will see the duties 
greatly diminished ; those who think the prices too high, may 
be assured, that they will fall by domestic and foreign competi- 
tion, low enough, and fast enough; and the higher the duty, the 
more certain and rapid the decline. 

On one side there is no motive to carry protection any farther, 
much less to prohibition ; so, on the other, there can be no desire 
to destroy the establishments of the country. There will be no 
necessity, it is believed, to dispute about the constitution or free 
trade, since all agree, that a moderate revenue, from imposts, 
which is proper and constitutional, and, in itself, an exception 
to the principle of free trade, will be sufficient, when they are 
properly adjusted, as it is admitted they may be, to protect all 
the interests of our country. ai 

This will be a fair point of compromise; it will harmonize all 
opinions, conciliate all interests; it will preserve our Constitu- 
tion, our liberty, and Union; make us a great, powerful, and 
happy nation; and an example to the world of the wisdom and 
moderation with which the people can govern themselves. 





Since the foregoing article was written, we have seen the Ad- 
dress of the Friends of Domestic Industry, assembled in Conven- 
tion at New-York, October 26, 1831, to the people of the United 
States. It embraces a very able and comprehensive view of that 
side of the question. Upon many points it is full and conclusive. 
The Constitutional argument is elaborate, and, as we think, con- 
tains a just and true exposition of the principles upon which the 
system is founded. The power is clearly derived trom the words, 
‘¢to regulate commerce;’’? whether we look to their usual or 
technical meaning, or the object of the grant, or the means of 
carrying it into effect. 
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We think the Free Trade Address contains very liberal admis- 
sions, such as, in fact, cover the whole ground of controversy. It 
admits the right to countervail the injurious regulations of foreign 
nations by discriminating and prohibitory duties, that constitutes 
Congress the sole judge of the nature and extent of the injury, 
and the mode of retaliation, or of countervailing its effects. It is 
then only necessary to say, in the preamble of the law, that the 
duties are levied “to countervail foreign regulations,’’ instead of 
“to protect domestic industry,”’ and the law becomes Constitu- 
tional; the end of both is the same. 

It admits, that Congress may so adjust the duties for re- 
venue as to that extent to protect American industry. 

But what is this power of laying duties for revenue? Is there 
any limitation, but the discretion of Congress? And what is to 
govern that discretion, but their knowledge of the wants of the 
government, the necessity of revenue, the circumstances of the 
country, and the general effect of the tax upon the condition of 
the people? 

There was no limit to revenue, but the enlightened discretion 
of Congress. They might, with perfect good faith, have increased 
the expenditure, or they could have increased the sinking fund 
to fifteen or twenty millions. All the duties have been levied 
for revenue, and have regularly applied to the purposes of 

vernment. The rate of duties and the amount of revenue were 

xed, in the wisdom of Congress, to provide for the wants of the 

country, and to protect domestic industry ; it did no more than 

_ adjust the duties so as incidentally, but necessarily, to effect both 

amount of revenue, and the estimates of the trea- 

cr 'y year, with the fluctuations of commerce, and 

sé Of Our manufactures. Under the tariff of 1816, it 

was quite inadequate. Under that of 1824, it rose again to the 

revenue point, but it was not until 1831 the sinking fund was 
made good. 

We think the admissions were liberal and candid on the part 
of the Free Trade Convention, and ought to have been graciously 
received and acknowledged. We cannot, therefore, approve of 
the hypercritical spirit in which this admission is denied ; nor the 
policy of refusing a highly important concession, in a question 
of such magnitude, from the pride of argument, or the love of 
victory. 

We think with the Free Trade Convention, that in providing 
revenue, whether from taxes or imposts, it is the duty of Con- 
gress to look to the effect upon the country. Duties are preferred 
because they are more beneficial to the country, and in laying 
these duties, regard should be had to the general effect they may 
have upon the public welfare. If, in the opinion of Congress, 
these duties may have a favourable influence upon the*industry, 
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the moral condition, or prosperity of the people; or upon the 
wealth, power, and independence of the country; they are bound 
by all the obligations of duty, so to adjust them as to promote 
the greatest public good; and it is not, in our judgment, true, 

that a wise legislator cannot look to the incidental advantages 
resulting from a judicious distribution of the duties for revenue. 

A dry, heavy tax upon property is a burthen upon labour, odious 
and oppressive; duties, on the other hand, protect industry, 

and diffuse a cheering and salutary influence upon society. 

In levying duties, how can the legislator forget the effect they 
may have upon industry, morals, capital, currency, and many 
other things, intimately connected with the public happiness? 

It is, moreover, certain, that the amount of revenue under any 
scale of duties, must depend on the condition of the people to 
pay, and this again upon their industry and capital, and these upon 
the protection of the laws. 

The effect of the duties has been encouragement and protec- 
tion, and consequent creation of a vast amount of productive 
labour, and a vast increase in individual income and consump- 
tion, which has created the necessity and provided the means of 
purchasing a large amount of foreign goods, which pay duties, 
and thereby swell the revenue. If the amount of revenue and 
the rate of duties, had not been so adjusted as to encourage do- 
mestic productions, the people would have been overwhelmed 
by foreign competition, and reduced to the greatest poverty and 
distress, while the revenue would have been totally inadequate 
to the purposes of the government. Could a legislator then, in 
the exercise of this power, hesitate to look beyond the primary 
object of revenue, when that revenue itself depends upon the 
judicious adjustment of the duties? We think not, and we see 
nothing incompatible in the two objects. 

The Address is able as to the effect of the tariff upon value 
and prices; and is, to a certain extent, a refutation of that part 
of the Address at the head of this article, which says, that 

“‘Here the operation [upon prices] has been restrained by the conflicting 
influence of the tariff. The reduction, therefore, with us, has necessarily ed 
at a point, which is ascertained, by adding the amount of the duty to the price of 
the imported article—thus, the diminution of price here has not been produced 
by the tariff, but in despite of it; and has been retarded by it.” 

Both of these are opposite and extreme opinions, put forth in 
the heat of discussion, with a view to sustain extreme princi- 
ples. It is true, prices have fallen from general causes, through- 
out the world; and this we cannot ascribe here entirely to the 
effect of the tariff. But upon many articles of extensive use, it 
has reduced prices to the foreign standard. Yet, on many arti- 
cles, it is candid to acknowledge, the price is increased, in very 
different degrees, but by no means to the extent of the duty. 
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The increase of price does not exceed, perhaps, (what we have 
before attempted to show) the amount cata, to which it is 
factious to object. 

The tariff has enabled our manufactures to sustain themselves, 
and many have obtained the ascendency, and ean fairly com- 
pete. The general tendency of the system is to bring others 
successively to that point, and there can be no doubt, that, in a 
few years, prices will gradually accommodate themselves to the 
general standard of value. 

The truth seems to be, that the diminution of prices has been 
in part affected by the tariff, and has been also retarded to a certain 
extent, by the amount which the duty, necessary for revenue, 
has added to the price. If prices were the same here as ip Eng- 
land, the levying of twenty-five millions, either by duties or 
taxes, would, necessarily, either increase the prices of articles 
consumed, or abstract that amount from the sum of our labour. 
It is believed that prices do not range much above the proper 
and natural increase created by the revenue, and that the whole 
amount paid in duties on foreign articles, and the increased price 
on domestic ones, do not exceed the just quota of the public re- 
venue. 

We must admire the spirit of dignified moderation that per- 
vades both Addresses. The former we think too concise and sen- 
tentious, containing general propositions and abstract principles, 
without the proper qualifications, and some erroneous views of 
the question. The latter is too elaborate upon the Constitution, 
and does not dwell enough upon the only point of real difficulty 


. the case nts to the deliberate consideration of the 

ican peo d that is the operation upon the different 
ctions of ou 
Here lies the 


try. Is it unequal, or unjust, or oppressive? 
avamen of the discussion. 

With a deep conviction that the American system has diffused 
the happiest influence over the country, and that its operation is 
greatly misunderstood, we have laboured to show, that it is not 
more unequal than any other system, that it is not unjust in its 
operation, nor oppressive on the south. 

We believe all parties may unite in reducing the revenue to 
the a wants of the government; that the duties may be 
so adjusted as to protect every essential interest; that the Con- 
stitution may be preserved in its true spirit, the laws maintained 
in full force, and that peace and harmony may be restored; and 
may God enlighten our understandings, and incline our hearts 
to protect and preserve the liberty and Union of these States !— 


that we may have ‘<a rational hope, that man is still destined to 
be happy and free. ”’ 
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Art. X.—Remains of the Rev. Evmunp D. Grirrin, compiled 
by Franets Grirrin ; with a Biographical Memoir of the 
Deceased, by the Rev. Joun M’Vicxar, D. D. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, §c. in Columbia College: 2 vols. 8vo. 
New-York: 1831. 
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‘Turse ‘‘ Remains’’ consist of poetical effusions, letters con- 
cerning different portions of Europe through which the author 
travelled, lectures on Roman, Italian, and English literature, 
and dissertations on several subjects of a religious cast. The 
whole is preceded by a biographical notice of Mr. Griffin, from 
the pen of Prof. M’Vickar, than whom no one could have been 
better qualified for the task, not only in consequence of his ac- 
knowledged abilities, but from the circumstance of his having 
been the tutor and intimate friend of the deceased. He has ac- 
: complished the duty imposed upon him, in a way which leaves 
¥ nothing to be desired ; with an unaffected fervour, that must in- 
Spire every reader with a large share of his own admiration and 
regret for the subject of the memoir, and an appositeness of 
thought and expression, highly creditable to his taste and under- 
standing. From this biography we shall frame a sketch of Mr. 
Griffin’s career, and then advert to the memorials he has left, 
of his extraordinary genius and attainments. We may first men- 
tion, however, that those comprised in the edition before us, 
constitute, according to Prof. M’Vickar, but a small portion com- 
paratively of his labours, which if published entire, would fill 
six octavo volumes. ya 
: Edmund D. Griffin, was the second son of George Griffin, 
: Esq. of New-York. He was born at Wyoming, in Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 10th of September, 1804. His mother was the 

daughter of the celebrated Col. Zebulon Butler, who so bravely 

but unsuccessfully defended that village against the assault of 

the British and Indians in 1778. When Edmund was about 

two years old, his parents removed their residence to New-York, 

but the principal portion of his boyhood was passed in the coun- 
try, for the purpose of strengthening his naturally delicate con- 
stitution. It was at country schools that the rudiments of his 
* education were received. He was always at the head of his class, 
: and often extorted the most flattering predictions from his teach- 
ers, the correctness of which he lived long enough to justify, 
though his career was not of sufficient duration to realize them 
to the full extent which it would have done, had his health and 
life been spared. 


Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, ne que ultra, 
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might have been the words of the seer foretelling his birth and 
fortunes, - 

The development of his virtues kept pace with that of his 
talents, and rendered him an object of love as well’as admi- 
ration. At the age of twelve he was placed) at a school in 
the city, kept by Mr. David Graham, where he remained two 
years. ‘The testimony borne by that gentleman to the merits 
of his pupil when under his charge, which is contained in the 
memoir, is of the strongest kind. His emulation was unbound- 
ed; it led him to every branch of study, and in every one 
caused him to excel. Such was the superiority of the themes 
which he composed, that at first Mr. Graham doubted whether 
they were written by himself; ‘‘ but those doubts soon vanished. 
Every succeeding composition embodying the rich classical allu- 
sions of the daily recitation, and expressed with the fervor which, 
when animated, he gave to the translations of his author, stamped 
the productions as his own.” Of those themes, or essays, nine 
little volumes still remain, as we are informed by Professor 
M’Vickar, and besides the proofs they give of singular precoci- 
ty, both of talent and knowledge, they furnish an evidence of 
the neatness and love of order by which he was ever distinguish- 
ed, ** But they bear a still higher impress,” says his biographer, 
‘¢they exhibit the model of a virtuous youth ; of a mind regu- 
lated even at that early age to the performance of duty upon 
moral and religious principles.” 

During the first vacation which followed the entrance of young 
Griffin into Mr. Graham’s school, he went with his father to 


oming, the 2 of his birth. Of this visit he kept a jour- 
a few extraets from which are inserted in the biography ; 
one of them, wherein he vindicates the memory of his grandfa- 


ther, Col. Butler, from some imputations cast upon it in Mar- 
shall’s Life of Washington, is a pleasing specimen of ingenuous 
filial affection. While he was at Wyoming an interesting inci- 
dent occurred. Ona Sunday the pastor of the village was ab- 
sent, and the church being closed in consequence, the congre- 
gation, which was Presbyterian, assembled in the room of the 
academy, for the purpose of worship. After prayers had been 
said, a volume of sermons was handed to Mr. Griffin, senior, 
in order that he might read one of them aloud. Not feeling 
well, he transferred the book to his son, who, accustomed to 
consider every wish of his parent as sacred, flee and com- 
menced the performance of the duty thus unexpectedly impos- 
ed upon him, notwithstanding the timidity and bashfulness of 
his disposition. The excitement of the occasion, however, soon 
overcame his diffidence, and so heightened his naturally superior 
talents as a reader, that the effect produced upon the audience, 
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was of a character unfortunately not often impressed upon the 
result of original pulpit eloquence. 

» Mr. Graham having discontinued his school at about the peri- 
od when Fdmund had attained the age of fourteen, the superin- 
tendence of the Jatter’s studies was intrusted to Mr. Nelson, 
well known for the anomalous circumstance of having been an 
admirable teacher, although labouring under a total depriva- 
tion of sight. There was something so interesting in the history 
and character of this remarkable individual, that we cannot forbear 
transcribing the tribute paid to him by Prof. M’Vickar. 


“The mention of this name recalls to the writer, who was his college class- 
mate, the merits of a singular man ; and as death has now turned his misfortune 
into an instructive lesson, it may be permitted to dwell for a moment upon his 
eventful story. The life of Mr. Nelson was a striking exemplification of that 
resolution which conquers fortune. ‘Total blindness, after a long, ual ad- 
vance, came upon him about his twentieth year, when terminating his college 
course. It found him poor, and left him to all appearance both penniless and 
wretched, with two sisters to maintain, without money, without friends, without 
a profession, and without sight. Under such an accumulation of griefs most 
minds would have sunk, but with him it was otherwise. At all times proud and 
resolute, his spirit rose at once into what might well be termed a fierceness of 
independence. He resolved within himself to be indebted for support to no 
hand but his own. His classic education, which, from his feeble vision, had 
been necessarily imperfect, he now determined to complete, and immediately 
entered upon the apparently hopeless task, with a view to fit himself asa teacher 
of youth. He instructed his sisters in the pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 
and employed one or other constantly in the task of reading aloud to him the 
classics usually taught in the schools. A naturally faithful memory, spurred on 
by such strong excitement, performed its oft-repeated miracles ; and in a space 
of time incredibly short, he became master of their contents, even to the minutest 
points of critical reading. In illustration of this, the author remembers on one 
occasion, that a dispute having arisen between Mr. N. and the Classical Profes- 
sor of the College, as to the construction of a passage in Virgil, from which his 
students were reciting, the Professor appealed to the circumstance of a comma 
in the sentence as conclusive of the question. ‘ True,’ said Mr. N. colouring with 
strong emotion ; ‘but permit me to observe,’ added he, turning his sightless eye- 
balls towards the book he held in his hand, ‘that in my Heyne edition it is a co- 
lon, and not acomma.’ At this period, a gentleman, who incidentally became 
acquainted with his history, in a feeling somewhere between pity and confidence, 
placed his two sons under his charge, with a view to enable him to try the expe- 
riment. A few months trial was sufficient ; he then fearlessly appeared before 
the public, and at once challenged a comparison with the best established clas- 
sical schools of the city. The novelty and boldness of the attempt attracted 
general attention ; the lofty confidence he displayed in himself excited respect ; 
and soon his untiring assiduity, his real knowledge, and a burning zeal, which, 
knowing no bounds in his own devotion to his scholars, awakened somewhat of a 
corresponding spirit in their minds, completed the conquest. His reputation 
spread daily, scholars flocked to him in crowds, competition sunk before him, 
and in the course of a very few years he found himself in the enjoyment of an 
income superior to that of any college patronage in the United States—with to 
him the infinitely higher gratification of having risen above the pity of the world, 
and fought his own blind way to honourable independence. Nor was this all; he 
had succeeded in placing classical education on higher ground than any of his 
predecessors or contemporaries had done; and he felt proud to think that he 
was in some measure a benefactor to that college which a few years before he 
had entered in poverty and quitted in blindness.” 
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He eventually became the 


ical in Rutgers’ Col- 

lege, New-Jersey ; but at that s school was just begin- 
ning to attract attention. Here Edmund cont to pursue 
his scholastic career, with unabated ardour and p nate suc- 
cess. In the course of a few months he raise nself to undis- 
puted preeminence over his fellow students, after a severe strug- 
gle with two.or three youths, whom it was no easy matter to 
surpass. This superiority, however, was unattended by the con- 
comitants which are usually ascribed to such a position,—the envy 
and dislike of the rest of the boys,—so meekly did he bear his 
honours, so attractive was his unvarying amiableness. <¢ So far,’’ 
says Prof. M’Vickar, ‘as the author’s inquiries have gone, and 
they have been neither few nor general, no teacher of his remem- 
bers a fault committed by him, no instructer an exercise neglect- 
ed, no companion an unkind act, an angry sentiment, or an im- 
modest word.”” Among the academic exercises performed at 
Mr. Nelson’s school, were the composition of original Latin 
ms, and the translation of portions of classical poetic authors 
into English verse. The manner in which young Griffin dis- 
charged both those duties, reflects singular credit upon a poet 
of his age, whilst the scholarship displayed in his Latin effusions, 
does equal honour to the pupil and the master. On one occasion, 
another boy had accomplished a version of a particular part of the 
#Eneid, the merit of which was such, that the teacher could not 
determine the preference between it and that which Edmund had 
made. He accordingly directed the two rivals to present, the en- 
suing morning, a translation of twenty-four lines from Dido’s ad- 
dress to ASneas. “Edmund came home in trouble. He knew it 
was a standing rule he should quit his studies, and retire to bed 
at nine o’clock. ‘To get his ordinary lessons for the next day, 
and to be prepared for this new struggle before that hour, he 
felt to be impossible. He earnestly besought his father, there- 
fore, that for once he might be permitted to trans the pre- 
scribed limit. The request was granted, and at half ten 
_ 0’clock he entered the library, holding his translation in hs hand ; 
he gave it to his father, and with breathless anxiety watched his 
countenance as he read it ; and never, added the narrator of this 
incident, will those present forget the tear of exultation that 
gladdened the eye of the boy, when he saw the approving smile 
on his father’s countenance. A less partial judge the next morn- 
ing confirmed that decision ; his translation gained him the vic- 
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tn the autumn of 1819, when just fifteen years old, Edmund 
was one of the candidates for admission into Columbia College. 
The examination for entrance into that institution was long and 
severe, and at the end of it, the names of the competitors were 
arranged on a list in the order of merit: The name of Edmund 
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was found in its wonted place—first; and the station he then ob- 
tained, he preserved d his collegiate course. His biographer 
says thet Tig bem of study might be recommended as a model 
to the student, on the score both of industry and health. He rose 
sufficiently early, to study between two and three hours before 
breakfast, which was at eight o’clock in winter, and seven in sum- 
mer ; so that his morning labours commenced, during one half of 
the’year, by candle-light. From breakfast until three in the after- 
noon, he devoted himself to his books ; either at home, school, 
or college. After dinner he gave up to exercise and recreation, 
until twilight, when he resumed his studies, and continued them 
until bed-time. This was at nine o’clock, whilst he was a school 
hoy, and at ten whilst a collegian. The most beneficial effects 
accrued to him from these regular habits ;—his health, notwith- 
standing the delicacy of his constitution, was preserved, and 
the amount of intellectual labour he was enabled to go through, 
is almost incredible. Another reason for his enjoyment of health 
at that period, is said, by his biographer, to have been the equa- 
nimity of disposition with which he was blessed. ‘His mind 
was singularly well balanced, in that happy even poise, which 
ever preserved its serenity ; hence, though »earnest, he was not 
enthusiastic ; though diligent, he never overstrained his powers ; 
but preserved on all occasions, even of the highest excitement, 
a tranquil self-possession, and an even sweetness of temper, which 
to a stranger savoured of coldness; but to those who knew his 
warm heart, only added to their admiration of his abilities. ”” 

Such was the excellence of some of his Latin and English 
poems, written as exercises, that they were printed and circulat- 
ed at the request of the president, and at the expense of the col- 
lege. His English prose compositions were of corresponding 
merit. They are distinguished, according to his biographer, by 
a vein of pure and tender thought, together with a high sense of 
intellectual responsibility. “This,’’ he says, ‘‘is strongly dis- 
played in an ‘ Essay on Genius,’ and still more feelingly in an- 
other on ‘The duties and dangers of men of Letters,’ to rank 
himself among whom seems to have been at this time the great 
object of his ambition. ”’ 

In August 1823, when nineteen years old, he took his degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, with the highest honours of the college. He 
was now to make choice of a profession, and after some hesitation 
he entered into his father’s office as a student of law. But he 
remained there only two months. “There was a voice within 
him that called him to more sacred duties.’’ He at length re- 
solved upon embracing the ecclesiastical state. His parents were 
Presbyterians, and he had been brought up as a member of that 
denomination, but he was led by a course of conscientious inqui- 
ry to a preference of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Accord- 
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ingly, at the opening of the General Seminary of that Society in 
1823, his name was enrolled on its list of students. He pre- 
viously requested permission from Bishop Hobart, todelay unit- 
ing himself in communion with the church until after the pro- 
bation of a year. This, though the arrangement was somewhat 
irregular, was granted, from a conviction of the purity of his mo- 
tives. At the end of the year he became a communicant in the 
church of his friend Dr. Lyell, and in August 1826, was ordain- 
ed deacon by the Bishop, who, in pursuance of the. authority 
vested in him for preseribing the duties of deacons, directed him 
to accompany the diocesan in his episcopal visitation. He went 
in consequence as far as Utica, where he remained for a time to 
supply the pulpit of the Rev. H. Anthon, the latter having taken 
his place as travelling companion. On his return to New-York, 
he was appointed, in conjunction with an intimate friend, the 
Rev. George Shelton, agent of the General Theological Semina- 
ry, to solicit funds for that institution. They proceeded to Phi- 
ladelphia, and in the course of a few weeks collected upwards of 
one thousand two hundred dollars. They also made considerable 
collections elsewhere. 

** His return was ed by one of those little incidents which are treasured 
up in the memory of parents when death has removed the object of them. Ed- 
mund, at all times a devoted student, had no great collection of books. A good 
theological library was therefore the great object of his ambition, and its acqui- 
sition, at this period, was one of those pleasing surprises with which parents 
love to gratify a darling child. A highly valuable one, the property of a de- 
ceased clergyman, was for sale. It was purchased by Mr. Griffin unknown to 
his son, and during his absence on this tour transferred to his study, which was 
converted into a neat and well furnished library. On entering, upon his return, 
his well-known room, he was laggy Set in astonishment, and then in delighted 
thankfulness. Such a son, what father would not love to gratify? The loss of 
such a son, what can enable a father to bear, but that hope which looks beyond 
the grave.” 

His situation as agent he resigned, on accepting a call from the 
vestry of St. J ’s church, Hamilton Square, to be the assist- 
ant of their rector. At the same time he presented to the Semi- 
nary his share of the commissions on the sums collected, thus 
repaying in a measure the debt which he owed to it ; its instruc- 
tion being always given without compensation. Soon afterwards 
he received a temporary call to aid Dr. Lyell, in the discharge 
of his functions as pastor of Christ’s church, which he also ac- 

ted, and divided his time between the two charges. So agree- 
able and useful did his services prove to be in Christ’s church, 
that he was soon offered an unanimous call for life. Highly flat- 
tering and gratifying, however, as was this offer, he declined it, 
being partly induced to do so by the advice of his father. After 
terminating his engagement at St. James’s, in the Spring of 1828 
he made a short excursion to Baltimore and Washington, and 
then returned with fresh ardour to his books. But he was soon 
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obliged to throw them aside entirely, as well as to give up all 
professional duties, in consequence of the state of his health, 
symptoms.of an affection of the lungs beginning to make their 
appearance. Travel was prescribed by his physician, and in 
compliance with the direction, he devoted three months to ramb- 
ling about the country. It was productive of the happiest effects ; 
he came home completely relieved. In October of the same year, 
1828, he sailed for Europe.—When arrived at this period of his 
life, his biographer vindicates him from the imputation of luke- 
warmness Which was cast upon him, in consequence, as well of 
his apparent dereliction of duty in leaving his profession to visit 
foreign countries, as of his declining a permanent settlement when 
offered to him, in the way we have mentioned above. He fully 
justifies his conduct in both instances. He himself was of the 
number of those who advised the European expedition, and it 
received likewise the entire sanction of Bishop Hobart. 

The absence of Edmund was of the duration of about eighteen 
months, which were employed by him in the most agreeable and 
beneficial manner. 

On the 17th of April 1830, he arrived in New-York, and soon 
rendered it manifest to his parents and friends, that he had de- 
rived all the advantage from his expedition, which the fondest 
affection could anticipate, with regard both to his health and ge- 
neral improvement. That the active and varied life, he had led 
for a year and a half, had not impaired his faculty of intense men- 
tal labour, was strongly evidenced within a week after his return. 
His friend and biographer, being at that speriod compelled by ill 
health to intermit for a time his duties of Professor in Columbia 
College, applied to two of his former pupils, to supply his place 
during his absence. Mr. W. B. Lawrence, late chargé d’affaires 
at the Court of London, was one of them, and undertook to fill 
the chair of political economy; the other was Mr. Griffin, who 
was requested to complete a course of academic lectures on the 
history of literature. He consented, and discharged the task in 
a way that abundantly justified his selection. 


‘*Tt was a duty both urgent and laborious ; involving, in addition to the gene- 
ral charge of history and composition, the immediate preparation and delivery 
of a course of lectures, for which he had made no definite preparation, and in 
which the short and imperfect notes of the professor could have afforded him, 
had they been in his hands, but little aid. These lectures continued through 
the months of May and June, being prepared, written out, and delivered, almost 
it may be said at the same moment. They extend to more than three hundred 

ages octavo; a degree of manual as well as intellectual labour not often paral- 
Jeled ; and when coupled with the recollection of its being a voluntary unbought 
service, taken up without premeditation, in the very moment of return, carried 
on without aid, and completed in the midst of all the interruptions incident to 
such a period of congratulation; it may be said without exaggeration, that they 
remain a noble monument of promptitude, diligence, and knowledge, and afford 
a rich sample of what might have been effected by him had life been spared.” 
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Both by nature and education, Mr. Griffin was well qualified 
for this task He possessed great innate delicacy of taste, as well 
as a familiar acquaintance with the best ancient and modern mo- 
dels. He was versed in the classies; in E literature, he 
was deeply read, and his knowledge of the languages and litera- 
ture of both France and Italy, was intimate.—His course em- 
braced Latin and Italian literature, together with that of England, 
down to the writers of the reign of Charles II. Some of the lec- 
tures which he delivered, are included amongst his «¢ Remains,”’ 
as we have stated above, and well deserve the place they occupy. 

He was released from his College labours by the vacation, dur- 
ing which he went to the western part of Massachusetts, on a 
visit to a younger brother. The two returned to New-York, on 
Wednesday the 25th of August. On the following Saturday, in the 
afternoon, they crossed the river to Hoboken, where they ram- 
bled about for a time, and when going home, Edmund complain- 
ed of not feeling well. The whole of the next day he was in con- 
siderable pain, and about ten o’clock at night, his malady assumed all 
the marks of a decided inflammation of the bowels. Notwithstand- 
ing the applicati of the usual remedies, he was so much worse 
the following mo , as to excite serious apprehensions, and 
early the next da was informed that there was no longer any 
hope. He received the intelligence with that fortitude which 
was the natural result of the —aperk character of his life, and 
between one and two o’clock on Wednesday morning, peacefully 
breathed his last. “I have seen deaths more triumphant,”’ said 
the Rev. Dr. Lyell, in a communication to Professor M’Vickar, 


‘¢but never one so calm tranquil.” 
Heavy indeed must this™blow have fallen on the unfortunate 
father, w thusiastic attachment to his son, is so beautifully 


depicted in the memoir. He had watched the development of 
his virtues and talents, with that intense feeling which the parent 
who possesses and. is able to appreciate such a child, only can 
know—every da ught with it a justification of the exalted 
hopes he had formed—he beheld him at lefgth about to realize 
all the expectations of parental pride and affection—the admira- 
tion of all was directed towards him—it had become an honour 
to be connected with him ;—he died, and affection was lacerated, 
hope was crushed. 

To have attempted immediately after such a blow, to raise the 
head bowed down under its influence, by consolatory reflections 
or terms of condolence, would have been an undertaking on which 
few would have ventured, and in which none could have succeed- 
ed. Under certain circumstances grief is impatient of the slightest 
interruption to the series of ideas most congenial to itself, and 
prompts the rejection of whatever may tend to diminish its pow- 
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er. But at the present moment, when time must have blunted 
in a degree the keenness of that sorrow which pierced the parent’s 
soul, and have opened his bosom to another train of thinking 
than that of affliction, may we not say to him that the motives 
for unmurmuring resignation are many and strong? that there is 
reason to rejoice that his son was early called away from this 
world, where he was as an exotic flower whose loveliness and 
fragrance were ill adapted to the noxiousness of the atmosphere, 
and the rankness of the soi] ?—He died when the model present- 
ed by his*eareer only required the seal of death to receive 
the stamp of perfection, and this was more strongly fixed upon 
it, from the circumstance of his youth at the moment when the 
impression was made. To endure with calmness the severance 
of the soul from the body, when the energies of the latter are 
nearly exhausted, when its springs are nearly worn out, when it 
has almost become a burden to itself, would seem no miraculous 
effort of fortitude, though even then, 
* Half can I hear the parting spirit sigh, 
It is a dread und awful thing to die !” 
but when the last evidence of resignation to the divine will is 
exacted from one whose faculties are in their bloom, for whom 
‘‘the warm precincts of the cheerful day” are invested with all 
the attractions which can make a departure from them heart- 
rending,—to conquer then the anguish, the pangs, that are inci- 
dental to human nature at the final hour, so as to comply tran- 
quilly, even joyfully, with that exaction, is what nought but the 
power of Christian piety can effect. The example of a death, 
with such traits, by evidencing that power, is perhaps as potent 
a stimulus as a life the most pure, the most religious, “ See how 
a Christian can die.” | 
Since, from the biographical sketch we have made of Mr. Griffin, 
a better idea of his character can be derived than we could con- 
vey by any elaborate eulogium, we shall not enter into an enu- 
meration of those qualities, which secured for him universal ad- 
miration and regard. They were all purified, sublimated we may 
say, by the fervour of that affection towards the Giver of all 
d, which shone through his every act and word, and which, 
when blended with such genius as his, presents a spectacle of in- 
effable beauty. How different such a yt de and that which is 
exhibited by the youthful possessor of genius, whose affections 
are of the earth, whose mental graces are dimmed, if not ob- 
scured, by the heavy mists exhaled around them from the fens 
of passion! How different the pictures offered to the eye of 
contemplation, by the minds of Griffin and Byron! Though 
the genius of the former may have been inferior, in looking 
upon it we seem to behold a doubly spiritual essence; whilst 
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in regarding that of the other, the ethereal spark appears dark- 
ened by the foul atmosphere surrounding it, the spirit appears 
clogged with the grossness of mortality. 
he personal appearance of Mr. Griffin was highly prepos- 
sessing ; his attire was always remarkable for its extreme neat- 
ness and propriety, being equally distant from the livery of the 
fop, and the vulgar deshabille of the sloven. His figure was slight, 
though of fine proportions, and his countenance was eminently 
handsome. About his manners there was always a degree of dif- 
fidence, or as he himself termed it, in a letter to his father, ‘a 
morbid shyness,”’ the seeds of which, implanted by nature in 
his character, had been ripened in such a way, by his retired 
and studious course of life, as to excite the apprehensions of his 
friends, that it would seriously interfere with his usefulness and 
success in the pulpit. The removal of this defect, if we may 
give it so harsh a name, was one of the main objects they had in 
view in sanctioning his voyage to Europe; but their wishes in 
that respect were only partially fulfilled. He never was able to 
overcome it entirely. 
Immediately s 







ding the excellent memoir by Professor 
M’Vickar, are ons from Mr. Griffin’s manuscripts, which 
have been inse specimens of his poetical abilities. These 
effusions are in Latin and English. Among the former, we would 
indicate, as particularly worthy of commendation, the piece which 
was written at the age of fourteen. Though, of course, inferior 
in positive merit to those composed at a later period, it neverthe- 
less furnishes a rare evidence of classical taste and knowledge, as 
well as poetic fancy, when,considered in relation to the years of 
its author. It manifests an"Intimate acquaintance with, and a fer- 
vent appreciation of the genius of the majestic Roman bard, re- 
cosaalila in a boy of that age. The vernacular productions, 
though fully equal, if not superior to much of what is lauded at 
the present day as the genuine growth of Parnassus, do not offer 
occasion for especial remark. There are some excellent lines in 
the ‘Fall of Greece ;’’ and in the verses written on leaving Italy, 
the idea of which was suggested by Filicaia’s exquisite ode, be- 
ginning, 
** Italia! Italia! tu cui féo la sorte,” 

there is considerable beauty of both thought and expression. We 
were also much pleased with the following terse translation. 


**FROM THE ITALIAN.” 


** Nay, fear not, maiden! I have not returned 
To speak of love. 1 know it pleases not. 
Enough of this. I see the skies portend 
A sudden storm ; and I have only come 
To offer thee my aid, if to the fold 
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Thou wouldst conduct thy flock. Art not afraid ? 
Observe how every moment darker grows 

The sky : mark how before the gusty wind, 

In eddying circles, whirl the falling leaves ; 

The roaring of the wood, the uncertain flight 

Of the embarrassed birds, and these rare drops 
Which fall so heavy on thine upturned face. 

Ah ! I foresee—was not my warning true ? 
Behold the lightning, hear the thunder ; where, 
Where shall we seek for safety ? ’Tis no time 
To care for flocks. Lo, in this cave thou’rt safe ; 
Here get thee in, I will be with thee straight. 


** But thou tremblest, oh my treasure ! 
But thou fearest, oh my heart! 
From thy side I will not part, 

Nor with love thine ear displeasure. 


*¢?*Mid lightning’s flash, and thunder’s roar, 
I am with thee still, my love ; 
When the heavens are clear above, 

Ungrateful maid, I’m seen no more. 






* Sit; be secure : within this hollow rock 
The thunder strikes not, nor the lightning glares : 
A thick-set grove of laurel shelters it, 
Prescribing limits to the wrath of heaven. 
Sit, beauteous idol, sit and breathe once more : 
But fearful still thou clingest to my side, 
And holdest still my hand in both of thine, 
As if from thee I'd fly. Though heaven should fall, 
Doubt not; I will not part. Would that a moment 
So sweet might last forever. Would this were 
Fruit of thy love, and not of fear alone. 
Ah! cease this mockery ; cease, I pray thee, cease 
To flatter thus. Who knows? Perehance thou hast 
E’en from the first returned my proffered love. 
Thy rigor then was modesty, not hate. 
Perchance in this excessive terror, love 
Mingles with fear to agitate thy frame ; 
Ah, speak ! what sayest thou ? answerest thou not? 
Thy look is bent on earth : dost blush ? dost smile ? 
Iamcontent. I ask thee not to speak 

My hope : this smile, these blushes, say enough. 


** And this wild storm has only brought 
A blessed peace to me ; 

A fairer, brighter day.than this 

I would not ask to see. 


** Ah! never have I known the hours 
With happier speed to fly ; 
Thus, and thus only would [ live, 
Thus only would I die.” 


We may now set out with our author on his travels, having 
obtained that knowledge of his character and attainments, which 
will cause us to accompany him with double interest. The tour 
embraced France, Italy, Switzerland, the countries upon the 
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Rhine, the Netherlands, England, and Scotland. His journal was 
deemed by the editor of these volumes too voluminous to be pub- 
lished entire, and it has therefore been considerably curtailed. 
From that portion of it relating to France, England, and Scommnt, 
detached passages only are given, while the account of what he 
observed in his journey down the Rhine and through the Nether- 
lands, has been altogether excluded. This arrangement deserves 
perhaps the praise of being judicious in some respects, as bulky 
dimensions constitute no immaterial objection to the offspring of 
the press at the existing day, though for our own parts we would 
have been very willing to fo with him over every inch of ground 
which he perambulated. The narrative, however, of his visit to 
Italy and Switzerland, is complete, and it is the pleasure that 
it communicated which prompted the remark we have just made. 

It would be difficult for any one to be better qualified and 
prepared than was Mr. Griffin, for reaping the full enjoyment 
and benefit which a ramble through Italy is calculated to pro- 
duce. While he possessed the usual relish for novelty and varie- 
ty which can no where else so well be gratified, he was not hur- 
ried away by that heedless, restless spirit, which sends so many 
of our modern tourists headlong through a foreign country, with- 
out their receiving any definite impression in regard to what 
their eyes are indeed scarcely permitted to behold, or their ears 
to hear. His curiosity was tempered by a desire for positive 
information, for adequate enjoyment. Wherever he found what 
was worthy of being contemplated, he could stop and extract 
from it all the pleasure and profit it could afford, without having 
his actual gratification marred by anxiety respecting what was to 
be encountered beyond. As to his capacity to obtain that plea- 
sure and profit, these volumes furnish abundant evidence. They 
amply prove that he possessed the qualifications which especially 
are essential for the traveller in Italy,—an enthusiasm for the 
arts, and a familiarity with Italian history, language, and litera- 
ture, both ancient and modern, combined with a classic taste and 
spirit. 

The greatest interest and value attached to the “Tour through 
Italy,”’ result from the extended and excellent record it contains 
of the various monuments of the arts, especially of the paintings, 
with which that region almost superabounds. Mr. Griffin’s zeal 
in exploring every receptacle in which they are to be seen, ap- 
pears to have been untiring, while his industry in describing 
them was really marvellous. Nearly every picture and statue wor- 
thy of remembrance, are to be found mentioned in his journal, 
and in most instances a satisfactory idea of them is given. There 
is not, to be sure, much display of connoisseurship in his de- 
scriptions and remarks; they are rather the overflowings of a 
highly poetic sensibility, kept in a state of continual excitement 
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by objects replete with matter for admiration. He seldom in- 
dulges in criticism, and when he does, it is more with respect 
to the indecorum of their subjects, than the manner in which 
they,are executed. A happy want of professional knowledge and 
skill prevented him, perhaps, from perceiving those imperfec- 
tions which might often have damped his delight, and congealed 
his flowing enthusiasm into cold and technical stricture. His 
native taste, however, has never allowed him to be lavish of pane- 
gyric where it is not deserved by a decided predominance of 
merit over defects; and thus, although he may occasionally ex- 
claim, 
“ It tutors nature: artificial strife 
Lives in these touches livelier than life,” 

when there is some degree of exaggeration in such encomium, 
an adequate excuse for it can always, at the same time, be as- 
signed. 

His observations upon the manners and customs of the people, 
though not numerous, are discriminating and just. With regard 
to religious matters, he abstains from those jejune, harsh, and 
invidious reflections, in which some writers take more pleasure, 
than in all the glowing themes of which the mother of arts and 
arms “ frugumque virumque,”’ is so prolific. In this respect, as 
well as in most others, how advantageously contrasted are his 
volumes with the tome between whose covers repose the “ T'ra- 
vels through Sicily, Malta, &c. of Andrew Bigelow,” who ap- 
pears to have thought that the repetition of as much of the abuse 
that had been poured upon the Catholie Church as he could in- 
sert, would act as a sort of leven to lighten the intellectual bread 
he has presented to the world,—alas! it has only served to in- 
crease the heaviness of the huge loaf. | 

Our author’s descriptions of” natural scenery are graphic and 
warm, evincing a susceptibility to the beauties of nature in ac- 
cordance with the tenor of his character. This is additionally 
illustrated by the firm and healthy tone of morality which per- 
vades his pages, and which must satisfy every one that the purity 
of heart ascribed to him by his biographer is not an illusion. His 
style is generally chaste and appropriate, at times beautiful, though 
now and then, also, rather too ambitious. 

It was in October, 1828, as we have already stated, that Mr. 
Griffin embarked for Havre. After spending two months in Paris, 
in a way which those, and those only, who themselves enjoy the 
recollections of a visit to that metropolis of the world, can under- 
stand, he proceeded to the “Garden of Europe,” by the route of 
Lyons and Mount Cenis. His first resting place was Turin, 
where the manners of the inhabitants did not strike him as af- 
fording any illustration of the Italian character, their very lan- 
guage being a dialect, and French being almost universally 
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spoken with as much ease as the vernacular. One great differ- 
ence, however, he remarked between the Turinese and their 
transalpine neighbours—the general devoutness of the former. 
Their churches are well attended, and their priests vom: 
unembarrassed air which results from being treated with Kind- 
ness and deference, whilst in France the congregations always 
appeared to him miserably scanty; religion, and its ministers, 
were spoken of with disrespect, and the aspect of the latter was 
of deprecating humility. Mr. Griffin, we cannot help thinking, 
has here, through inadvertence, fallen into an error common to 
most travellers, and which we Americans have often made a 
subject of complaint against our book-writing visiters—that of 
generalizing from partial observation. He saw scarcely any thing 
of France but Paris, where he must, doubtless, have been sur- 
prised, as every one else is, at the emptiness of the churches, and 
the lamentable want of religious feeling; but had he enjoyed an 
opportunity of more extensive investigation throughout the coun- 
try, he would not have hazarded so sweeping a remark as the 
above. He would have been convinced that the mass of the 
people are as much imbued with the spirit of piety as that of 
any other region of Europe, and that a more respectable and 
virtuous body of men than the lower orders of the French priest- 
hood, can no where be found. 

Turin did not offer many inducements for a protracted sojourn, 
and our traveller accordingly soon recommenced his journey, and 
in due time arrived at Genoa the Proud. On his route thither he 
passed through the city of Alexandria, where he inquired in all the 
print-shops and book stores, for a plan of the battle of Marengo, 
fought in its immediate vicinity, but was greatly surprised, as well 
he might have been, at not finding one in a place containing thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and so near a scene so celebrated. ‘‘ A lesson 
this for conquerors, from which they might derive salutary in- 
struction.””? In Genoa, his attention was principally directed to- 
wards the palaces, the magnificence of which has exhausted the 
vocabulary of panegyric: but their external aspect did not cor- 
respond with his preconceived ideas. On entering their portals, 
however, his disappointment was uniformly converted into ad- 
miration. ‘Gallery rises above gallery around the whole quad- 
rangle, pierced by arcades, and sustained by marble columns. 
The vaults and walls are painted in fresco, and adorned with 
rich moulding, gilding, and bas-reliefs. You ascend by spacious 
staircases, composed entirely of marble, each broad step being 
generally a single slab, and sometimes a solid block. The apart- 
ments are almost universally painted in fresco, and adorned with 
rich furniture and the finest productions of the arts.”” His de- 
scriptions of several of the principal palaces, and of the pictures 
they contain, are exceedingly well done. In the palace Durazzo 
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he saw for the first time specimens of the genius of Spagnoletto, 
whose fondness for contrasts between his lights and shades is 
greater even than that of Caravaggio. The most marked expres- 
sioh, and the strongest features, possessed the chief attraction for 
his pencil. Our traveller was particularly struck with one of his 
works, a half-length picture of St. Jerome, in his cell, which he 
designates as wonderful, though the effect it produces upon the 
mind is rather gloomy and terrible, than sublime. A Madonna, 
of Carlo Dolce, in the palace of the king, satisfied him that this 
artist was appropriately named ; ‘‘the fineness of his pencil is 
inconceivable, the softness of his expression is indescribable.” 
In the palace Brignole, the most remarkable painting which he 
saw, was the resurrection of Lazarus, by Caravaggio, exhibiting 
all the original, grand, and awful characteristics of that master. 
The palace Serra is principally noted for an apartment said to 
be the most magnificent in Europe. “It is about fifty feet long 
by thirty in breadth, and about as high as it is broad. It is floor- 
ed with a marble stucco. Its walls are surrounded with ranges of 
Corinthian columns. Marble busts are placed over the doors. 
In the intercolumniations are placed, on two sides, without frames, 
immense magnificent mirrors, which seem to multiply the co- 
Jumns and lengthen the apartment to an indefinite extent. In 
other intervals are arabesque ornaments and bas-reliefs. The 
whole of the wall, columns included, is covered with a magnifi- 
cent sheet of gold. The ceiling is an elliptical vault, sustained 
by curved cariatides of marble, exquisitely sculptured, and sur- 
rounded by gilded ornaments. The face of the vault is covered 
with a glorious fresco, of the apotheosis of Ambrose Spinola, by 
Callet, a French artist. The gilding alone, of this apartment, is 
said to have cost a million of franes.”’ 

The university, besides affording him the gratification of be- 
holding various admirable paintings, presented for his inspection 
a considerable number of the works in bronze, of the famous 
John of Bologna, of which the best was a statue of Hope. In 
the church appertaining to the Albergo dei Poveri, an immense 
building just without the inner wall of Genoa, which serves at 
once as a poor-house and a work-house, a bas-relief of Michael 
Angelo, placed above one of the altars, made every other orna- 
ment of the place dwindle into insignificance in his view. 
It is a round medallion, about two feet and a half in diameter, 
and representing Christ dead, and embraced by his mother. 
‘‘Should the pile of St. Peter’s tumble to the earth, and were 
the walls of the Vatican itself defaced, the immortal artist might 
trust to this single remnant for the preservation of his fame.”’ 
The richest treasure of art, however, of which, according to our 
author, Genoa can boast, is a picture contained in the church of 
San Stefano, representing the stoning of that martyr. It is the 
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joint production of Raphael and his pupil Gulio Romano, who 
frequently worked together. “The anatomy, the lights and 
shades, the colouring, the composition, the expression of this ad- 
mirable picture, are above all praise.”’ 

On his leaving Genoa, the quick approach of spring was Visi- 
ble in its immediate environs. We extract the following deserip- 
tion as rich in itself, and at the same time furnishing a fair 
specimen of his powers in that way. 


** A few miles beyond Genoa, and we seemed to have been transported into 
fairy land. Groves of orange trees, loaded with fruit and the richest of all foli- 
age, and sometimes adorned with blossoms, exhaled their perfume. The rose 
blushed into view in every garden. The aloes grew wild. The flowers of the 
field had commenced their bright, though brief existence. The plain wascover- 
ed with verdure. The hill-side was literally clothed with the evergreen olive, 
arranged on artificial terraces. Amidst these arose sometimes the lofty cone of 
the cypress, or more frequently the tower of a church or convent, or the walls of 
a suburban villa. On one side lay the ocean, calm as a sleeping infant ; on the 
other rose the Appenines, now capped with snow, now green to the very sum- 
mit ; here rising steep and lofty from the very ocean, and there sinking as if to 
open a long vista of their more distant peaks. Behind was occasionally to be seen 
Genoa, with its domes and towers glittering in the sun, and beyond, the moun- 
tains which line its gulf; before, was the promontory of Porto Fino, plunging 
precipitously into the very sea. The road followed every winding of the coast ; 
the prospect was, consequently, varied every moment, each new view appearing 
still more lovely thanall the past. The villages which line the coast are beautiful. 
Nervi is peculiarly so. Upon crossing in its lowest part the promontory of Porto 
Fino, we took a last farewell of Genoa, and exchanged for our northern view a 
more extensive one to the south. I cannot present its general features to you 
with more exactness, than to ask you to conceive our own Hudson, where it 
flows through the highlands, expanded into an ocean ; the mountains raised in 
height and abated in steepness, no longer barren, but smiling with culture, 
houses, and villages, and ancient churches : I would ask you then to cover your 
imaginary landscape with an atmosphere, not misty, but just enough obscured to 
soften tints, add grace to forms, and increase the effect of distance. ‘This done, 
you have a good idea of the shores of the Mediterranean. At Chiavari, a fine 
town upon the shore, I saw the Italian sun sink below the broad expanse of 
ocean : a glorious spectacle in any land, but here magnificent beyond imagina- 
tion. 


After a brief stay in Pisa, where he examined the famous lean- 
ing tower, the inclination of which he thinks was caused by the 
sinking of its foundations, which must have taken place before 
its completion, from an attempt in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
still more obviously, in the eighth story, to rectify the inclina- 
tion, and create a counterpoise—he proceeded to Florence. The 
renowned gallery of that city immediately underwent an enrap- 
tured scrutiny ; but to follow him in his progress through it, to 
gaze with him in admiration at every offspring of the pencil and 
the chisel, to detail the genuine outpourings of his delight, would 
be indeed a labour of love, but one altogether inconsistent with 
our time and scope. We must be contented with a few selections 
from his account of the wonders of that far-famed place, though 
they have been so frequently and minutely described, that we 
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cannot promise our readers any gratification of their taste for no- 
velty. 


‘*The great ornament of the Florentine gallery, as it is one of the two most 
exquisite remains of Grecian genius, is the celebrated Venus de Medicis. It is 
placed in a separate apartment, called the tribune, surrounded by a few select- 
ed specimens of every thing most valuable in ancient and modern art. On enter- 
ing this appropriate temple of the goddess and fixing my eyes upon her image, 
which stands full in front, I was struck and absorbed by a sense of the beautiful, 
such as I had never before experienced. She is, in truth, the very goddess of 
love, just issued fresh and innocent from the foam of the ocean. Proudly con- 
scious of her charms, yet apparently ashamed of their display, she stands with 
head averted and hands disposed to hide her native nakedness. Surely never 
was the line of grace so exemplified, as in her faultless outline ; never was the 
beau ideal so combined with nature, as in her perfect form; ease and graceful- 
ness were never so united, as in her matchless attitude. The execution of the 
statue is exquisitely delicate; and yet so free is the style of the artist, that the 
head especially, appears rather the immediate offspring of thought, than the 
elaborated work of the chisel. This perfect statue is the work of Cleomenes of 
Athens, as is inscribed upon the base. 

‘**I cannot leave the tribune without noticing the two naked Venuses of Ti- 
tian. It would be treason at once to art and to virtue: to virtue, because every 
honest mind, at whatever risk of being accused of prudery, should express its 
disgust at a style not only voluptuous but meretricious: to art, because unfor- 
tunately these works, especially the one on the right of the Venus de Medicis, 
must ever attract the admiration of every spectator. She is called by many the 
rival of her sculptured sister. But in chasteness, in grace, in ideal beauty, 
she is far her inferior. The chief excellence of the picture, in fact, appears to 
me, (aside from the lascivious expression of the features, which constitutes a 
very doubtful merit,) to be the wonderful relief produced without the aid of a 
dark background, upon a naked body reclining on white linen, and illuminated 
by a strong light in every part. 

*¢ The descent of Christ into hades, to deliver the souls of the faithful, is con- 
sidered as the masterpiece of Angiolo Bronzino. The attitude of our Saviour, 
somewhat inclined, to assist the aged Abraham in his ascent, is at once animated 
and dignified. The head is truly divine. The expression of the patriarch is 
fraught with lively joy at the fulfilment of that promise so long anticipated, and 
the coming of that Saviour so long desired. The same feeling enlivens the 
countenances of all around him. On the other side of the Saviour are placed 
Adam and Eve; the former regarding with ap 6 interest the successive ascent 
of his posterity, and the latter standing by with downcast eyes, a model of femi- 
nine beauty, modesty and grace. Over the countenances of both, however, is 
cast a pensive shade, as if they even now recalled the memory of their crime, 
and thought of others of their descendants not to be found among the approach- 
ing army of the blessed. In the foreground is a mother holding with her left 
hand a child, who has already issued into upper air, and with her right appa- 
rently drawing towards her another, who does not yet appear. The women 
and children of the piece, with one exception, are lovely creations of the pen- 
cil: the composition is admirable, the expression true to nature, the colouring 
fresh and vivid, and the relief magical. This last is produced, like the relief of 
Titian, without any strong contrasts, or dark grounds.” 


After feasting his eyes on the treasures of the gallery, he visited 
all the other principal receptacles of the arts with which Florence 
abounds. In the Palace Pitti, the chief residence of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, he beheld amongst other master-pieces, the 
Madonna della Seggiola of Raphael, which is known to all the 
world, through the medium of admirable engravings; «but 
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how,” he asks, ‘‘can an engraving convey that exquisite taste in 
the selection, that delightful harmony in the disposition of co- 
lours? How can any hand, inferior to that of the great master, 
trace those graceful outlines, arrange those natural and meaning 
attitudes, or communicate that beaming of maternal love ;*that 
glow of adoration which animates the features of the infant John ; 
that tranquil and benignant, that dignified though childish ex- 
pression of the babe of Bethlehem?”’ Of this unrivalled work, 
however, the admirers of the pencil in our country have been ena- 
bled to obtain a much better idea than could be#’ommunicated by 
the finest engraving, from two excellent copies of it which have 
been exhibited here—one the production of Mr. Peale, and the 
other that of an Italian artist, Signor Monachesi, who has lately 
arrived for the purpose of establishing himself in Philadelphia, 
and brought with hime¥arious specimens of his abilities, well 
calculated to cause a highly favourable opinion of them to be en- 
tertained. In the collection of Mr. Peale, there is a copy of 
another picture which Mr. Griffin mentions as one of the orna- 
ments of the Pitti palace; we allude to Judith with the head of 
Holofernes. Those who have seen that copy, doubtless still re- 
tain a sufficient recollection of it to compare it with the descrip- 
tion of the original by our author. ‘She is just,” he says, “ issu- 
ing from the chamber of death, holding a sword in her extended 
right hand, and with her left, grasping by the locks the dripping 
head of Holofernes. Her majestic form, her dark-haired beauty, 
her spirited attitude, the fierce expression which is seated on her 
full lip, and in her large black eye, are admirably adapted to the 
subject. Her drapery is perhaps too rich and beautiful; her da- 
masked robe of yellow silks, the white sash tied around her 
waist and falling gracefully in front, the blue mantle, lined with 
red, which flows from her shoulders, are so exquisitely painted 
as almost to distract attention from the more essential parts of the 
picture. ”’ 

The various churches of Florence received their full share of 
examination from our author. The new sacristy of the church 
of San Lorenzo, or the chapel of the tombs, as it is called, de- 
signed by Michael Angelo, and filled with his works, amongst 
which are the celebrated emblematic statues of Day and Night, 
Morning and Twilight, called all his powers of admiration into 
play. In the church of Santa Croce, the efforts of other, though 
inferior favourites of the tutelary deity of sculpture, attracted 
his gaze. There, are to be seen the splendid mausoleums of 
many of those who constituted the pride and boast of Florence, 
including the tomb of Alfieri, by Canova; there, they lie ‘each 
in his narrow house’”’—there, “are gathered together the dust 
of her wisest statesmen, her ablest captains, her profoundest 
scholars, her sublimest artists, her inspired poets. But genius, 
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and learning, and wisdom, and valour, and power, were not 
enough to save them from the stroke of the universal destroyer. 
Yet there is something composing in their placid rest. The 
starts of ambition disturb them not: they are insensible to the 
stings of jealousy and the pangs of disappointment. Cares more 
corroding than the worm, like it, prey not upon dust. Like them 
we shall one day repose in the bosom of our common mother : 
like theirs, though in some more sequestered spot, shall be our 
rest.”’ 

The effect produced on the mind by the Cathedral, is «¢ grand 
and magnificent beyond description.”’ The dome is broader even 
than that of St. Peter’s, and the whole edifice is of a character 
that makes ‘¢ you feel you are in the temple of the living God.” 

During the residence of Mr. Griffin in Florence, the exhibi- 
tions of the Carnival were in progress, but he found them too 
silly and vapid to be either amusing or ridiculous. The Floren- 
tines, he says, have retained the usage of their forefathers in these 
saturnalia, without the gaiety, humour, ingenuity and wit, by 
which they were formerly animated. He bears witness, how- 
ever, to the fact, that though their ancient vivacity may have de- 
parted, their proverbial humanity still remains, The charity and 
benevolence of the people of this city, are such as to have ban- 
ished beggars from the streets ; a circumstance which is rendered 
doubly pleasing to the traveller who arrives there, after having 
had his patience sorely tried at Turin and Genoa, by mendicant 
swarms. For more than five hundred years, one most admirable 
association has existed in Florence, called the Misericordia. In 
the streets a procession is occasionally encountered, consisting 
of about twelve persons clothed in long black garments, who 
are conveying to the hospital of the Society, some victim of 
misfortune and neglect, and beneath the hoods of their habits, 
our author was told that the first noblemen of the place might 
often be found. This is a trait, unquestionably of a nature more 
characteristic of nobility, than another which he mentions as 
eommon to the Florentine magnates. We allude to their practice 
of selling their wine at their own palace gates. “ A small open- 
ing is generally found beside the door, or on one side, just large 
enough to insert a flask, where, for ten cents, you may obtain 
about two bottles of the best ordinary wine of the country.”’— 
But it is time to make our entrance with him into the “city of 
the soul,” to participate in his feelings towards the ‘< lone mother 
of dead empires.” 

The propriety of those epithets, he causes us first to under- 
stand. Before leading us through the gorgeousness of the mo- 
dern city, he takes us to where ‘‘a world is at our feet, as fragile 
as our clay,’’ to where stands 
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** The Niobe of nations, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless wo.” 

Disregarding all the attractions which the genius of later times 
strewed in his way, he hastened, immediately after his arrival in 
Rome, to the contemplation of that relic of her former grandeur 
with which the noblest associations were connected in his classic 
mind. We could almost envy his sensations while approaching 
the consecrated spot, where lies the Capitol, a chaos of ruins. 
How must those studies which had enkindled in his youthful 
breast the glow of fervent worship of the genius and virtue of 
antiquity, have thronged upon his mind—how vividly must 
Livy’s pictured page, above all the rest, have been present to 
his view! It requires no great stretch of fancy, to behold him 
standing on the Capitoline hill, with beaming eye and beating 
heart, contemplating the mournful though thrilling spectacle around 
him—to hear him exclaim in the words he has reeorded on the 
page before us—‘* What a spectacle is this! The Capitol, the 
Forum, the Palace of ihe Czsars! Places venerated and beloved, 
even from my boyish years, do I now indeed behold you! Yes— 
for before me rise the seven hills, to bear witness to your reality, 
to assure me that I am indeed in Rome. On the right, springs 
up the Aventine; below me lies the Palatine; and beyond, sepa- 
rated by a narrow interval, the Celian; a little to the left of the 
Flavian Amphitheatre, rises the Esquiline, crowned with the 
double dome and spire of Santa Maria Maggiore ; on the extreme 
left is seen the Quirinal, loaded with the vast pile of the papal 
palace; the Viminal must be looked for between the two last 
mentioned. Still one more is wanting—it lies beneath my feet. 
I stand on the Capitoline. Were other evidences wanting; in 
the south are seen the Alban hills, and in the west the Latian 
mountains; northward Soracte lifts his honoured head; around 
me stretches the Campagna, and beneath me winds the Tiber.”’ 

From that portion of our author’s text which is devoted to the 
monuments of the ancient city, we have room but for one ex- 
tract. 

‘* The Colosseum is surely the most majestic of ruins. Elliptical in form, more 
than sixteen hundred feet in circumference, and one hundred and sixty in height, 
it is pierced by three ranges of arches, one above another, whuse narrow inter- 
vals are adorned with half-columns of the Doric, lonic, and Corinthian orders 
respectively. Above, is a range of quadrangular windows and composite pilas- 
ters, surmounted by a light and appropriate cornice. This vast edifice is com- 

osed of tufa stone. One of the blocks which I observed more particularly, though 
in the third story, and only of the ordinary size, measured at least eight feet in 
length by three in height, and four in thickness. The walls, however, are fre- 
quently faced internally with brick, which is also used in the arches that support 
the staircases, in the substructions of the seats, and in the walls of the ambula- 
cra. The arena within is about three hundred feet long, by two hundred broad. 
Around the arena rises a wall, pierced by doorways, through which the gladia- 


tors and the wild beasts entered. This wall was called the Podium; and from 
this ascended the first range of seats, set apart for the emperor, his family and 
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court, the senators, the magistrates, and (proh pudor!) for the vestal virgins. 
Above this, separated by a broad passage and a perpendicular wall, arose an- 
other range ; and still above, divided in like manner from the second, towered a 
third. Even beyond the top of this range there was a gallery, surrounding the 
whole edifice, adorned with columns, unprovided with seats, and appropriated 
to the populace. The seats were nothing more than a series of broad stone 
steps, none of which are now remaining. The foundations upon which they 
were laid, are, however, still firm throughout almost the whole of the circum- 
ference, The various staircases survive only in part. Owing to this fact, and to 
their great number, it is next to impossible to ascertain, upon the spot, their 
exact arrangement; an arrangement which rendered it easy for a child to find 
any given place in the.cavea, and enabled the amphitheatre to discharge itself 
of its one hundred thousand spectators in the course of a few moments. I say 
its one hundred thousand spectators; for though eighty-seven thousand only 
could be seated, there was room for twenty thousand more in the gallery above. 
There were as many walls around the amphitheatre as there were meniana, or 
ranges of seats, differing in height according to the height of the several ranges 
which they supported, and all pierced with arches corresponding with those of 
the external wall. 

“The external wall is demolished for about one-half of its circumference ; but 
the second still presents itself behind the breach, a new bulwark against the 
ravages of time. ‘The effect produced by this peculiar architecture, by arches 
which multiply as you advance or retire, presenting themselves now obliquely, 
and now full in front, here singly and there in long sweeping vistas, is wonder- 
fully varied and imposing. It is rendered still more picturesque by its ruined 
state: for not only do the fallen partitions and the broken staircases create a 
greater variety of outline, and open as it were the hidden recesses of the build- 
ing to the investigation of the eye, but the whole interior is overgrown with 
moss, with shrubs waving wildly in the wind, with vines twined gracefully 
around its crumbling arches, or hanging in natural festoons from its unequal 
walls ; and even with the fresh though short-lived flower, a contrast at once both 
with its decay and its endurance. An additional effect is of course produced by 
the vastness of the fabric, and the massiveness of its construction, illustrating, 
as they do, the power of mechanics, the impress of mind on matter, and pre- 
senting an imposing instance of the wealth and the magnificence of ancient 
Rome. 

“ The Colosseum is on these various accounts perhaps the best place to medi- 
tate upon the fallen city. As I stood upon the highest point to which I could 
ascend, and turned from the contemplation of its massive ruins to the view with- 
out, as I looked down upon the columns and arches of the forum, and the sacred 
way, or regarded the mouldering walls which are scattered over the whole sur- 
face of the neighbouring Palatine, or through the arches of the amphitheatre 
itself, and perceived towards the south nothing but scattered ruins, a region un- 
inhabited; when I marked the desertion and silence of this most populous region 
of the ancient mistress of the world, I was ready to exclaim, the city doth indeed 
sit solitary! without, surrounded by a desert and an atmosphere of death, and 
coyered within with the graves of her ancient magnificence. In vain I endea- 
voured to call up before me the thronging multitude, the glittering pomp, the 
imperial pageant. In vain I endeavoured to paint to my mind’s eye the Roman 
form and step, the graceful habit of the ‘gens togata,’—the veiled matron 
and the stoled philosopher, the slave, the freedman and the artisan, and all the 
strange varieties of ancient life. The present impression was too strong, the 
stern reality of desolation too powerful, to afford any scope to the imagination. 

‘*Such, however, was not the case when I visited the Colosseum by moon- 
light. There is a spell, a magic influence in the rays of the planet of night, 
which releases the imagination from its usual restraints, and suffers, and indeed 
excites it to recall the images of the past, and penetrate into the obscurity of 
the future. As I looked through the broken wall of the Colosseum upon the 
ruined palace of the Czsars, I could picture to myself the splendid throng which 
waited on the Emperor in his progress hither from the imperial abode. I could 
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see the anxious crowd arise to welcome him as he entered on the Podium. I 
could perceive the waving signal and the commencement of the es. I could see 
the lion burst roaring from his den, and soon despatched by his numerous and 
wary adversaries. I could see the gladiators enter the arena, and greet that 
audience to whom their mortal agonies were only an amusement. I could mark 
the progress of the fight between countrymen and friends, condemned to aim 
the sword at kindred bosoms, I could observe the fuiling strength of one at 
length desert him: he lies at the mercy of his adversary. The victor cannot 
follow the dictates of his heart—condemned to obey the decision of the mob, 
he stands with sword suspended, ready to sheathe it in its scabbard, orin the 
body of his unresisting opponent. Meantime, the silent victim, scorning to ask 
for mercy, leans upon the earth, and feeling that life with him is near its close, 
transports himself in memory to the pleasant fields where it began, 


* Thinks of his young barbarians all at play, 
And of their Dacian mother.” 


But the thumbs are turned downwards, the signal of inexorable cruelty—his 
last dream is interrupted by the sword which penetrates his heart. The soul 
sickens as it turns away from scenes like these, enacted in an age of knowledge 
and refinement, and shudders at the monstrous mixture of moral depravity with 
the elements, and not only these, but the actual development of moral greatness, 
I was glad to be recalled to existing realities. The increased grandeur of the 
edifice by this doubtful light, the death-like silence which pervaded these once 
crowded precincts, the melancholy hootings of the owl, that alone from time to 
time raised her boding voice among the ruins, the motionless stillness, and the 
long-drawn breath of my companions, were all calculated to produce a. 
ful effect. Nothing, again, could be more picturesque than the varied effects of 
the moonlight; here pouring like a stream into some vaulted passage, through 
u single aperture in the roof, and there breaking on the darkness through suc- 
cessive arches; in one place shedding itself on the advancing partitions of the 
cavea, leaving the intervals in shadow, and in another, covering with a flood of 
silver radiance the broad and lofty surface of the external wall. I could have 
lingered here for hours, but was too soon disturbed by the ingress of a number 
of noisy Germans, who, so far from being awed into silence, began forthwith to 
sing in voices sufficiently coarse and discordant. Startled and disgusted at hear- 
ing their Teutonic jargon among the Flavian ruins, I rapidly departed.” 


After going over, with eager though reverential steps, the 
ground which once supported the full grandeur of the mistress of 
the world, he turned his feet in the direction of living magnifi- 
cence. From the glories of the Vatican he received all the de- 
light with which they are pregnant, and of them he has given an 
aecount which cannot fail to be read with interest, however fa- 
miliar they may be from previous descriptions. St. Peter’s more 
than realized his most magnificent conceptions. He did not feel 
that disappointment at its size which is usually expressed on en- 
tering it for the first time, being aware that excellence of propor- 
tion necessarily diminishes apparent extent, and that an ordinary 
eye can scarcely be affected by a difference of fifty or a hundred 
feet, in an edifice so vast—an explanation more probable, though 
doubtless infinitely less poetical, than that of Byron : 

‘* Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not ; 
And why ? it is not lessened ; but thy mind 
Expanded by the ee of the spot, 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 


A fit abode, wherein appear enshrined, 
Thy hopes of immortality.” 
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He did not of course experience that soothing, solemn feeling, 
which the long drawn aisles, and dim religious light of the cathe- 
dral of Florence and other Gothic churches engendered in his 
breast; its dazzling splendour is calculated to produce another and 
widely different effect. As he pursued his way, slowly and ab- 
sorbed, along the nave, and found himself beneath the majestie 
cupola, the thought flashed across his mind, that he saw a new 
heaven above his head. He bears testimony to the truth of the 
statement, that the atmosphere of the church is equable through- 
out the year, being never damp, and never either very warm or 
cold, as in all his visits he found the same temperature, whatever 
the weather was without. 

Of the labours of Michael Angelo, and the rest of the immortal 
confraternity who have crowned their native land with unfading 
and unrivalled glory, he has given a most interesting account, 
from which we would make copious extracts were it compatible 
with our limits. The famous fresco of the former mighty mas- 
ter, representing the last judgment, which has been made the 
subject of severe criticism, he pronounces one of the most stupen- 
dous creations of art and genius united, that history has recorded, 
or the world can boast ; but he intimates a preference for the 
frescoes of Raphael—‘‘ equal in every other point, in composi- 
tion, in historical significance, they are greatly superior.”’ To the 
superiority of the two paintings, which universal acknowledgment 
has stamped as the greatest productions of the pencil—the Trans- 
figuration of Raphael, and the Communion of St. Jerome of Do- 
minichino—he brings another concurring voice. To the dictum, 
however, which ranks the picture of St. Romauld addressing his 
monks, by Andrea Sacchi, among the four best works of the kind 
in Rome, he demurs, and seems to think it less worthy of that 
honour than either the Burial of our Saviour by Caravaggio, or 
the Crucifixion of St. Peter by Guido. Into the cabinet which 
contains the Apollo Belvidere, he entered with a thrill of admira- 
tion, such as he never before had experienced. 

The following extract is from the letter in which he describes 
the Capitoline Museum. 

*¢The room of emperors is filled with a double row of busts, commencing 
with the greatest of the line, the illustrious dictator, and descending to Valens, 
though not in an unbroken series. They are seventy-six in number, including 
members of the imperial families, as well as emperors themselves, and are au- 
thenticated by comparison with medals and coins bearing their ‘image and 
superscription.’ Hence the verisimilitude of few other ancient busts or statues 
can be so well ascertained as those of the Roman emperors. Here is, indeed, a 
study for the physiognomist, and a feast for the historian. Confiding in the gene- 
ral correctness of the likenesses, you may conceive with what interest and enthu- 
siasm I surveyed, in this the place of their abode, on the very Roman soil, the 
features of Julius Czsar and Augustus, of Tiberius and Germanicus; of Caligu- 
la, Claudius, and Nero; of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian; of Trajan, Adrian, 
and the Antonines; of Commodus, Caracalla, and a host of others less distin- 
guished, both in virtue and incrime. The first and greatest of them all, the 
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immortal Julius, is represented larger than life, with his cloak thrown lightly 
over his left shoulder. The chest is finely expanded, the aspiring head is thrown 
back; the profile is oval, tending towards the aquiline, the features prominent; 
the expression strong, constituting a form and face adapted to the victor ina 
thousand battles, the scholar and the orator who wrote and spoke even as he 
fought, the most generous of conquerors, the most placable of enemies, the 
most confiding, alas! the most abused of friends. About the bust of Augustus, 
there is little striking, or remarkable for dignity or talent: on the contrary, there 
is a contraction of his nostrils, which communicates an appearance of insignifi- 
cance to the whole countenance. One might almost be tempted to suspect, as 
some have thought, that his extraordinary success, and the almost preternatural 
ability displayed in his measures, were owing chiefly to the wisdom of his coun- 
sellors. No such fault, however, can be found with the face of his successor. 
It is characteristically Roman: indeed, if no judgment were to be formed of T'- 
berius, except from his features, we should set him down as a man of decision 
and probity; of strong powers, both intellectual and moral; stern, perhaps, 
and severe; but not, as he really was, designing, blood-thirsty, and remorse- 
less. Of his noble victim, the delight and hope of Rome, the beloved and 
lamented Germanicus, there ig a beautiful bust, far removed from that of his 
perfidious uncle. With uncommon beauty of form and figure, it expresses ad- 
mirably his heroic and amiable character. The busts of Nero and Domitian are 
far from doing poetical justice to those monsters of inhumanity and crime. On 
the contrary, they represent these emperors as fine looking persons, with the 
old Roman cast of countenance ; and it would be hard for the most determined 
and imaginative physiognomist to detect, from the appearance of their portraits, 
the real character of the men. The same remark applies to the bust of Commo- 
dus, their brother in crime as well as in empire. It is a beautiful work of art, 
and represents the emperor in his youth. His features are Grecian in their form, 
and mild, innocent, and contemplative, though rather effeminate, in their ex- 
pression. The only emperor distinguished for his crimes, whose features are 
represented as being in accordance with his character, is Caracalla. Upon his 
blunt, vulgar, and at the same time savage countenance, is plainly written fratri- 
cide and tyrant. The bust of Trajan closely resembles those of him seen else- 
where. His face possesses the singular attribute, so remarkable in that of our 
own Washington, and of a few other distinguished men, that of being recog- 
nised even in its most remote resemblances. His forehead is very low, his nose 
prominent and long, his lips thin and compressed, his face meagre, and deeply 
marked with lines of care and thought. The expression of the whole is energe- 
tic and decided, and at the same time mild, considerate, benevolent, and wise. 
If I wished to be defended in war, or protected in peace, to be governed by 
laws at once merciful and just, by measures at the same time equitable and sa- 
gacious, I would choose Trajan, uncompromising as his physiognomy at first 
appears, among all the Roman emperors, to be my ruler. The countenance of 
Adrian is at once sweet and spirited ; that of the elder Antonine is good, though 
sad: that of Marcus Aurelius is noble and commanding; but I prefer that of 
Trajan to them all. The face of Vespasian is remarkable only for its square- 
ness, its flatness, its overhanging brows, and short hooked nose. That of the 
young conqueror of Judea is manly, frank, spirited, and generous.” 


We must now put on the seven leagued boots, of which re- 
viewers are accustomed to avail themselves, and pass rapidly 
over the residue of the European ground which was trod by 
our traveller. After lingering in Rome for as long a period as 
he could spare, during which he beheld the solemnities of the 
Holy Week, and the /e¢es that followed it, he proceeded to Na- 
ples. Among the most remarkable objects that attracted his atten- 
tion there, were the relics of antiquity collected from Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, numbers of which, illustrative of the mechani- 
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cal skill of the ancients, surprised him by the evidences they 
afforded of their proficiency in a way in which we are apt to 
regard them as having been deficient. Those two memorable 
cities were of course visited by him, as was also Mount Vesuvius, 
into whose crater he descended. He made likewise various excur- 
sions to places of classic interest in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
and amongst the rest, to the cave which Virgil has immortalized, 
as that of the Sybil who guided the son of Anchises to the 
gloomy realms of Pluto,—‘‘ad imas Erebi umbras.’? From the 
capital of the Sicilian kingdom he retraced his steps to Rome, to 
which he soon bade a final farewell. He then took the route of Bo- 
logna, whence he journeyed on to Venice. Padua, and Vicenza, and 
Verona, next numbered him among their visiters. From Mantua, 
which was his next stage, he went to Parma, for the purpose of 
beholding the works of the illustrious Correggio, whose famous 
phrase, ‘‘ed anche io son pittore,’”? has been abundantly ratified 
by the unanimous voice of all who have a perception of the ex- 
quisite in art. He had seen but few of that master’s works, most 
of them being confined to Parma, his native place ; but there his 
curiosity respecting them met with the amplest gratification. We 
prefer, however, transferring to our pages the following original 
picture by our author, to transcribing his description of another’s 
<¢ pretty mocking of the life.”’ 

*¢ Parma is situated in the midst of a delightful plain, bordered in the distance 
by mountains, on a river called the Parma, a small branch of the Po. Itis a 
lively, animated city, with broad streets and neat houses. Its inhabitants appear 
to be thriving and full of spirits. I saw their principal piazza crowded towards 
evening with gay circles of the common people, listening in one place to one of 
those extemporaneous poets, once sv common, but now so rare in Italy ; and in 
another swarming around a conjurer, who, with fantastic dress and apparatus 
spread upon the pavement, was mystifying the open-mouthed and astonished 
tho. Here a transparent wheel, with a light within and circulating transparen- 
cies, exhibited in the doubtful twilight its shadowy wonders, and there a dog 
with a monkey on his back capered round his little arena. All were cheerful 
and amused as they passed from one to another of these spectacles. As the bell 
tolled for the Ave Maria, every hat was taken off, and every hand put in motion 
to make the holy sign : the improvisatore, with a low reverence to his audience, 
broke off in the middle of a stanza; the conjurer gathered up his goods ; the 
wheel ceased its evolutions ; even the dog, as h@got rid of his troublesome rider, 
seemed to recognise with joy the sacred hour of prayer and of repose. It is in 
the smaller cities of Maly, not frequented so much nor so long by foreigners, that 
one discovers more strongly these peculiar habits of the people. The larger 
cities have been for many years so overrun by travellers of every nation, that 
their inhabitants have generally lost, in some measure, their distinguishing charac- 
teristics. For instance, a poor Italian sees a multitude of rich foreigners pass the 
doors of churches without touching their hats, and learns to do the same. In 
Parma, however, all, both poor and rich, still preserve this sign of reverence for 
the temple of God.” 

From Parma he proceeded to Milan, and thence to Geneva by 
the grand route of the Simplon. His descriptions of Alpine scene- 
ry are among his’ finest efforts. Before taking leave of Geneva, 
he paid a visit to Ferney, the ‘‘bruyant arsenal,’ as La Harpe 
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styles it, of Voltaire. There he found the old gardener of that 
extraordinary being, who related to him various entertaining 
anecdotes about his former master; among others, the interview 
between him and Gibbon. 

** As the latter is not universally known, I have recorded it. It seems that the 
English historian, while residing at Lausanne, had written a satire against the 
French philosopher. Some time afterwards, he cume to Ferney to seek its 
master’s acquaintance. Voltaire, aware of his previous conduct, gave orders 
that he should be received with the utmost courtesy, but refused to see him. 
It was in vain that Gibbon loitered for three days—the object of his curiosity 
was still invisible. Obliged to depart as he came, he resolved to return private- 
ly, and take Voltaire by surprise. Accordingly the next morning early he se- 
creted himself, full in front of his study, and bribed a servant to let loose a fa- 
vourite mare and drive her past the window. This at once drew out the philoso- 
pher to see what was the matter; the same moment Gibbon issued from his 
concealment, and without uttering a word, walked round and round him, exa- 
mining him with looks of the most prying curiosity. At length he walked off, 
leaving Voltaire, who had recognised his person, confounded at his audacity. 
No sooner had the latter returned to his study, than he sent his secretary in pur- 
suit, ordering him to demand of the Englishman twelve sous for the show 
which he had seen. Gibbon produced twenty-four, and giving them to the 
secretary, bid him tell his employer that the amount entitled him to one sight 
more. Voltaire could resist no longer, but invited the historian to dine with 
him the day after. The old gardener showed us several personal remnants of 
his ancient master; such a8 a plain wooden staff about five feet high, and a cap 
embroidered with silver, which he wore during the day. The most curious 
relic of all, was a book, on the leaves of which were pasted the seals of all who 
had ever addressed him by letter; a motley assemblage, but distinguished by 
many of the first names of the age.” 


Pursuing his route, he passed in succession through Lausanne, 
situated on a steep hill, and commanding a most delightful pros- 
pect—Berne, which he affirms to be the residence of Swiss 
luxury, and for its size one of the neatest and best built towns 
of Europe—Hindelbank, a village, in the church of which 
is the celebrated monument to the memory of Madame Lang- 
hans, the wife of a former pastor of the place, executed by 
the Prussian sculptor Nahl, and representing her beneath the 
floor of the edifice, in the act of rising from the grave with her 
infant at her side; ‘‘ the flat stone which is supposed to have co- 
vered her, is rent asundeg in an unequal fracture, as if by the 
shock of the last trumpet; its parts are lifted so as to reveal her 
still reeaumbent form; her head is raised, and with one arm she 
is pushing the stone from above her ; her countenance glows with 
ecstacy ;”’—Lucerne, situated amid scenery whose << feante and 
sublimity language would attempt in vain to. express,” during 
his stay at which, he aseended to the top of Mount Righi, and 
enjoyed a spectacle whose unrivalled magnificence he has paint- 
ed with a glowing pencil—Zurich, in parts well builtybut con- 
taining nothing to interest a stranger—and Schaffhausen, whither 
he went for the purpose of visiting the Rhine-fall, the most: ce- 
lebrated cascade in Europe, which, however,, disappointed his 
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expectations, being much inferior in beauty to the falls of Tren- 
ton. Here terminates his ‘¢ Tour through Italy and Switzerland.”? 
He prosecuted his journey down the Rhine, and through the Ne- 
therlands to England, whence, after an excursion into Scotland, 
he sailed for his native land. 

The portions of his journal relative to France and the British 
isle, which are included in these volumes, are few, and consist of 
detached passages, or excerpts. The most interesting of those 
which refer to the former country, is his account of the French 
Philosophers, from which we extract the following delineation 
of one of the most celebrated men of the day, to whose works and 
svstem we have allotted a portion of this number of our Review. 


** The first lecture which I attended was one by M. Cousin, the second of a 
course on the philosophy of the eighteenth century. It was to be delivered in 
the hall of the Sorbonne. Understanding that he was one of the most popular 
lecturers in Paris, I went thither an hour before the time, and found the room, 
though large enough to contain from one thousand five hundred to two thousand 
persons, already so thronged that I thought myself happy to obtain a seat near 
the door. It was curious to observe the habits of a French audience. Some 
were reading as quietly as if at home, but the greater part engaged in the most 
active use of tongue and eye. The rocm was filled with incessant and loud 
cries, of which I could not at first ascertain the meaning. At length, however, 
I perceived that they proceeded from persons who had retained seats vociferat- 
ing the names of their friends, and from individuals in search of accommodation 
calling to their acquaintance in order to obtain it. Our American reserve 
would scarcely relish this proclamation of a name ; nor would our American 
notions of the ‘rights of things and persons’ permit an individual to retain more 
room than he could occupy himself. The lecturer was received on his appear- 
ance with aloud burst of applause, which was succeeded by a breathless silence. 
The French applaud on every occasion, except, I believe, in church; and on 
the other hand, maintain a profound stillness in the intervals of exclamation. 
This is carried so far, that all coughing, moving, &c. take place in the pauses of 
the orator, instead of being scattered over the whole time of the discourse. A 
Frenchman will not even sneeze unseasonably, But to return. The lecturer 
on the present occasion, M. Cousin, is a tall, thin man, about forty years of age. 
His face is long and dark, and of a melancholy and contemplative character. 
His eyes are large and exceedingly expressive. He was dressed in the ordinary 
habit of a gentleman; and delivered his lecture, standing in an easy and digni- 
fied posture. Though his subject was of an abstract nature, he spoke extem- 

ore with uninterrupted fluency. His manner approached very near to one’s 
idea of inspiration. ‘The whole man, head, eyes, hands, and body, as well as 
voice, seemed to be engaged, and that too, without the least awkwardness or 
affectation, in the expression of his ideas. If at any time he paused for a mo- 
ment, you could perceive by the glowing eye, the thought burning within him, 
and could almost anticipate its general nature from the unconscious motions of 
his hands. He commenced his lecture with some abstruse distinctions between 
religion and philosophy, assigning in general, inspiration as the source of the 
one, and reflection of the other. He next proceeded to assert, that religion is 

roperly the cradle of philosophy, a fact which he illustrated at some length 
rom the history of the east, of Egypt, and of Greece. At length he came to 
Christianity, which he asserted to be the last and best, the consummation of all 
religions, containing whatever was purest in morals and most correct in theolo- 
gy, and adding the mysterious and elevating doctrine of the incarnation of the 
Son of God. This religion he asserted to be the foundation of modern philoso- 
phy, a brief outline of the history of which, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, he then gave. Thus having taken, in connexion with the principle 
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above stated, a general survey of all philosophy down to the period which con- 
stitutes the peculiar subject of his course, I never shall forget the animated dig- 
nity with which he made profession of his own belief in Christianity. Conscious 
that the majority of his brother savans, and perhaps of his audience, in heart, if 
not openly, would be inclined to sneer, and that his reputation as a philosopher 
and among philosophers, was at stake, he seemed to erect his person, and ele- 
vate his voice, and expand each glowing feature, as if in noble defiance of ex- 
pected obloquy. He is accused by his enemies of a tendency to the exploded 
tenets of Plato; which means in reality, I suppose, a tendency to the spiritual 
and truly intellectual doctrines of revelation. His lecture lasted more than an 
hour and a half; and though it was ina foreign language, and required there- 
fore the closer application on my part, my attention was not suffered to flag even 
for a moment.” 


Among the selections from his British diary, there are but two 
in reference to London—one an account of a literary dinner par- 
ty, which has been published in various American newspapers, 
and the other of Westminster Hall, the House of Commons, and 
the Court of King’s Bench. He finds fault with the parliamentary 
method of putting down a tedious haranguer, on the ground of 
the impropriety of thus depriving the constituents of the orator 
of the services which they have a right to expect; but a little 
further consideration of the subject would, we think, have satis- 
fied him that a much greater evil would result from the univer- 
sal allowance of M. P. declamations, than is ever likely to be 
caused by the present mode of dealing with flippancy or dulness 
in debate. A part of the community, perhaps, may now occa- 
sionally suffer some little detriment, but in the other case serious 
injury might often be inflicted on the nation at large. How would 
it be possible for the House of Commons to get through the im- 
mense quantity of business which it is obliged to transact, if eve- 
ry one of its six hundred members could uninterruptedly deliver 
himself of all the stuff within his bosom? Parliament has no state 
legislatures to relieve it in great measure from the weight of do- 
mestic affairs, and allow its attention to be directed towards a few 
questions of a general nature, on which its members may hold 
forth by the day for the edification, not of the body itself, but of 
their constituents: and besides, they are not provided with desks 
near which they may employ themselves in writing letters or 
reading newspapers, whilst the floor is occupied by one of their 
number who is not remarkable for the brilliancy of his eloquenee, 
or the cogency of his logic, but they must either consent to be 
‘¢bored,’’ or seek relief out of doors. 

The accounts of the visits paid by our author to the three cas- 
tles of Windsor, Warwick, and Kenilworth, are replete with in- 
terest. He dwells, in the genuine spirit of a scholar and a poet, 
upon the various associations connected with those monuments 
of a former day, by the genius both of history and romance, and 
offers a striking instance of the magic power of the latter in cre- 
ating an illusion impressed with all the features of reality, by the 
zeal with which he traces amid the ruins of what was once the 
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abode of the favourite Leicester, the localities of those scenes 
which owe their whole existence to the imagination of the novelist. 
Our readers, however, will doubtless take more pleasure in the 
portraits he draws of some of the distinguished personages of the 
island, than in descriptions of places which are almost of house- 
hold familiarity, 


**In the midst of this scene of soothing beauty and abundant fertility on the 
one hand, and of picturesque grandeur and wild sublimity on the other, lives 
Mr. Southey ; the character of whose genius seems to have been formed after, 
or itself actually to have given shape to, the material objects by which it is sur- 
rounded. He resides at Greta Hall, beautifully situated upon a rising ground 
near the river Greta. I found him in the evening, surrounded by his books and 
family, the most simple and unpretending of men. He is in person above the 
middle size, but slender, with something of the stoop and listless air of an habi- 
tual student. A retiring forehead, shaded in part by thick curled hair, already 
gray ; strongly marked arching eye-brows ; uncommonly full, dark eyes, blue I 
incline to think ; a thin but very prominent nose ; a mouth large and eloquent, 
and a retreating but well-defined chin, compose a countenance which, whether 
animated or contemplative, and it frequently changes its character, is at once 
impressive and attractive. To give you, perhaps, a more definite idea of his 
features, they resemble, in form and arrangement, those of Kirke White. In- 
deed, so striking is the likeness, that the mother of Kirke White was very much 
affected by it on her first interview with the biographer of her son. He con- 
verses very rapidly, both in language and ideas. Indeed, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to keep pace with his mind, in its transition from one idea to another conse- 
quent upon or analogous to it. He asserts with great energy and decision ; but 
this seems to arise, not from a disposition to dogmatize, but from a natural impe- 
tuosity and perspicacity of mind. He uses no gesticulation; but his features 
and his person are instinct with animation, and alive with nervous action. He 
frequently walks up and down the room, as if to expend a superabundant quan- 
tity of excitement. Though he has viewed the scenery of the continent with 
the eye and imagination of a poet, yet he seems fondly attached to the scenes 
among which he lives, and loves to point out their beauties. Indeed, I should 
have discovered his favourite haunts without his assistance. Mr. Southey’s walks, 
and Mr. Southey’s views, seemed to be almost as well known to my guide as to 
himself. I was delighted to hear him speak in terms of enthusiastic applause of 
an American production. He had lately received from the United Statesa book 
containing the life and remains of Miss Davidson. He remarked that he had 
never read a more melancholy or interesting story; that the young authoress, 
who died like Kirke White, from over excitement, exhibited in her poems proof 
of uncommon early talent. I am persuaded that the idea too commonly preva- 
lent in our country, that Mr. Southey is disposed to undervalue American ge- 
nius, is incorrect. He evinces, it is true, a glowing attachment to his own coun- 
try ; but he also displays in his countenance, manners, and conversation, the 
liberal views and feelings of a general philanthropist.” 

* * * * 


“One of the most remarkable days of my life, to be marked, as old Horace 
says, with a white stone, or bean, I really forget which, was the one on which [ 
saw Mackenzie, ‘the man of feeling.’ 1 found him just returned from a drive, 
and seated, musing, in his study : a tall figure, wasted by age, with a venerable 
countenance, whose mild, beneficent expression age seems only to have height- 
ened. I never saw aform and face so instinct with goodness, so attractive of 
affection. The tenderness poured forth in his works, seems diffused around 
his person ; and I defy any man, that has a soul, to admire the former more than 
he shall feel inclined at once to love the latter.” 

* * * . 


*6In the first division of the inner court, you find seated daily, in the capacity 
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of clerk, no less a personage than Sir Walter Scott, unquestionably and by uni- 
versal suffrage the literary wonder of his age. He isa tall man, of large but not 
well filled frame. His shoulders are remarkably sloping, giving an appearance of 
great longitude to his neck. He is very lame, the consequence of an accident 
which occurred years ago. When he walks, one knee bends under him and 
turns inward, making his progress very slow, and painful to the spectator. His 
head, bald upon the crown, is considered a wonder by phrenologists. It is cer- 
tainly the highest above the ears I have ever seen; and if, as many allow who 

et scout the science of phrenology, the front part of the cranium indicates the 
intellectual ability, as the hinder part does the animal tendencies of the individual, 
then the intellectual abilities of Sir Walter Scott must be marvellous indeed : a 
fact, however, for proof of which we need not resort to so questionable an au- 
thority. But if the head of this great man confirms one of the principles of 
phrenology, his features utterly contradict all the conclusions of a sister science. 
True, the forehead is capacious and finely formed, as far as you can see through 
the few gray locks combed down over it; and the brow overhanging and strong- 
ly marked. But the eye is small, and generally dim ; and the lower features of 
the countenance, at least when in a state of repose, bear no indications of the 
mighty spirit that dwells within. In court, he ordinarily appears as if asleep, or 
retired so far within himself that no thought or emotion disturbs the placidity of 
the exterior surface. Twice only, and I have watched his countenance for 
hours, have I there seen it illuminated with an expression indicative of his ge- 
nius. On one occasion, his eye was turned on one of the spectators, and his 
countenance involuntarily became so quizzically humorous, that I really could 
not help laughing, and thinking to myself that he had recognised the original 
of his own Saddletree. On an another occasion, his features were fixed in an 
attitude of concentrated wo, more eloquent than I should have thought them 
capable of assuming. His soul seemed to have escaped to the pastures of 
St. Leonard’s, or the precincts of the Grassmarket, or to be wandering far 
away amid the groves of Ravenswood, or dwelling in the retirement of Cum- 
nor. Such is an outline of the personal appearance of that extraordinary man, 
who has created a new era in literature ; who has communicated the charm 
of classic association to every name and place which he has touched ; who is the 
boast of Scotland, the glory of Great Britain, an honour and an ornament of hu- 
man nature. Such, I should rather say, is an outline of his appearance in the 
revery and abstraction of his quiet station in court. For, in conversation, his 
countenance brightens with intelligence, and overflows with goodness. You 
forget what you lately thought his torpid and unmeaning features; you forget 
yourself and the world ; you only remember that you are in the presence, and 
are listening to the accents of the greatest of living men.” 


Mr. Griffin was especially pleased with Edinburgh, and di- 
lates with grateful warmth on Scotch hospitality and kindness. 
He found the conversation of both ladies and gentlemen in the 
society of that metropolis of a far more literary cast than it 
is with us, without being biue or pedantic. The simplicity of 
the Scotch ladies’ dress, forms likewise a theme of panegyric, 
and gives him occasion to make some wholesome remarks with 
regard to female attire in our region. ‘‘I have seen,” he says, 
‘the daughter of a baronet dressed in something that looked 
very much like calico, at a large music party at home.”’ Calico! 
we think we see on the faces of some of our fair readers an ex- 
pression which “ poetry nor colours e’er could paint.” 

Our article has already extended to such a length, that we are 
constrained to omit the laudatory notice of Mr. Griffin’s lectures, 
which they merit, and which it would have given us great satisfac- 
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tion to bestow. We have indeed been able to treat these volumes 
but cursorily and slightly, when we should have dwelt upon them 
with the most minute emphasis, if we could have consulted our in- 
clination. We would hover long about the effusions of such a mind 
and heart as those of the young Griffin. We would return to con- 
dole with the father for the loss of such ason. It was Mr. Fox, who, 
bearing testimony to the merits of a friend, observed,—*‘ Notwith- 
standing his exquisite sensibility, he endured the severest of all 
human calamities, the loss of a deserving and beloved child, with 
exemplary fortitude and resignation.”” <A similar tribute would 
seem to be due in this instance ; and the parent has found, no doubt, 
his chief consolation in the consciousness of having performed 
his own duty to the defunct—in the absence of all self-reproach. 
This is the sovereign balsam for the severest wounds which the 
death of others can inflict. Souls of any delicacy and tenderness, 
must startle and shrink at the idea of having embittered, per- 
haps shortened the existence of kindred or friends, to whom 
every degree and form of benefit and devotion were due. It but 
too often happens in the bosom of families, that constitutions are 
undermined, lives abridged, as well as all pure emotions and 
pleasures blighted, by domestic shocks and attrition, the effect of 
a petulant, tyrannical, jealous or selfish spirit, heedlessly indulg- 
ed. That convulsive, extreme grief, which is generally ascrib- 
ed to the regrets and anguish of desolate love, is sometimes only 
the agony of compunction for harsh treatment,—the throes of the 
memory recalling the gratuitous infliction of pains and evils 
which there can never be an opportunity to repair or compensate. 
Lord Byron’s violent sobs and heavy wailings at the grave of his 
mother, had no connexion with filial regard or privation ;—he 
remembered bitterly and wildly what outrages they had com- 
mitted on each other; he felt and despairingly lamented how lit- 
tle they had contributed to their mutual happiness. The last 
composition in this collection of Remains, is a short and pathetic 
essay on parental affection. The young author shows that he was 
profoundly impressed with the nature and intensity of that affec- 
tion, as he had experienced it invariably. He describes a good 
mother’s emotions near the corpse of her offspring; a fond fa- 
ther returning from the new made grave of a worthy son. The 
topic from his hands has double force, when we think of his dis- 
solution and interment, exemplifying the justness, and realizing 
the sorrows of his fancy picture. 
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Beauchamp’s Hist. du Brésil, notice of, 
128. 

Bewick, (the engraver) notice of, 250. 

Birds of America, by J. J. Audubon, 
notice of, 245, &c. 

Blane, Sir Gilbert, his criterion of con- 
tagion, 345. 

Bonaparte family, Joseph and wife, 
Louis, Lucien, Caroline, Madame 
Leclerc, Madame, (the mother) Jo- 
sephine, 278-281—their pedigree, 
288,289. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, early days of, 
&c. 263-267—domestic pleasantries, 
268,269, &c. &c. See Memoirs of 
Dutchess of Abrantés, 258, &c. 

Bonpland, M. his detention in Para- 
guay by Dr. Francia, 17. 

Book of the Seasons, by Howitt, notice 
of, 246. 

Boyd, Hugh, his early patronage of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, 213. 

Brazil, writers on, 126-129—geogra- 
phical position, population, and har- 
bours, 129,130—discovered by Vin- 
centé Vanes Pinzon ; first settlement 
made by A. Vespucci, 131—preda- 
tory excursions of the English 
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against, 132—several of the pro- 
vinces captured by the Dutch under 
Prince Maurice, if.—attempts on 
Rio by the French, 133—removal 
thither of the royal family, ib.—ad- 
vantages which followed, 134—Bra- 
zil erected into a separate state, <b. 
—death of Queen Dona Maria the 
First, and anecdote of her, 135— 
succession of Prince John; paren- 
tage, &c. of Dom Pedro, i/.—return 
of Dom John to Europe, 136—mas- 
sacre of Electors, 137——Brazil de- 
clared independent of Portugal, and 
Dom Pedro sides with the Brazilians, 
ib.—Portuguese force under Gen. 
Madeira shut up in Bahia, 138—Pe- 
dro proclaimed constitutional Empe- 
ror; his duplicity, 7b.—is crowned ; 
concludes a treaty with his father, 
recognising him as Emperor with 
succession to himself, 139—war with 
Buenos Ayres, 76.—death of the Em- 
press, 140—treatment of the Irish 
and German troops, 141,142—peace 
with Buenos Ayres, 143—outrages 
upon the commerce of the U. S. 7d. 
death of Dom John; Dom Pedro, as 
king of Portugal, constitutes Dom Mi- 
guel his lieutenant, and the assembly 
of Lamego declare him legal sove- 
reign, 144—marriage of Dom Pedro 
with the Princess of Bavaria, 146— 
assassination of the President of Ba- 
hia, 147—ferments in Rio, 148—ab- 
dication of Dom Pedro in favour of his 
son, 149—revolution in Bahia, 150— 
anecdote of Dom Pedro, 151—anti- 
quities of Brazil, 151, 152—descrip- 
tion of moonlight in those regions, 
153—animals, 2b.—sect called Sebas- 
tianists, 154—slavery in Brazil, 155. 
Brockwell’s History of Portugal and 


Brazil, reference to, 127. 
C. 


Casal’s Corografia Brazilica, notice of, 
127. 

Cholera, epidemic, spasmodic, history 
of, &c. by Bisset Hawkins, M. D. 
reviewed, 354, &c.—occasional re- 
marks, 335—Dr. Hawkins’s reasons 
for the publication, 336—diseases 
which preceded, and the appearance 
of cholera in 1817 in India, 337, 338 
— its rapid spread, and reappearance 
in 1818, 339—course from 1819 to 
1823, 340—from 1829 to 1831, 341, 
342—description of its symptoms, 


Index. 


by Mr. C. Telfair, 343—by John 
Barker, Esq., 344—how does chole- 
ra spread ? 345—Sir Gilbert Blane’s 
**criterion” of contagion, 7b.—his 
criterion falsified by the operation of 
cholera at Nagpore, 346—and by the 
progress of influenza and bilious dis- 
orders here, 347, 348—Dr. Jame- 
son, Mr. Scott, and J. Cormick, Esq. 
on its contagion, 549—Dr. Albers, 
350—Dr. Mouatt’s account of its 
attack on a regiment of infantry at 
Berhampore, 351—Chinese opinion 
of it, 352—is it contagious? 354— 
occasional observations, 355. 

Cobb, Jonathan H. Esq., his manual on 
the culture of silk, commended, 416. 

Colbert, M., silk manufactures in France 
placed on a solid foundation by, 390. 

Cormick, J. Esq., his opinion on the 
contagion of cholera, 349. 

Cousin, Victor, his Philosophical Works, 
reviewed, 291-31l—description of 
him, 501, 502. 

Criminal Jurisprudence of Ohio, 29, 
&e. See Ohio. 

Cuba, History of, 230, &c.—incidental 
remarks, 230, 231—charge against 
the United States, of wishing to ac- 
quire Cuba, Porto Rico, &c., consi- 
dered, 232—234—Royal Patriotic 
Society of Havana, 235—tract on the 
city of Havana, by Don Jose Martin 
Felix de Arrate, 16.—errors of Hum- 
boldt, 236—conduct of Spain to her 
colonies palliated, 237—discovery 
of Cuba, and belief of its being the 
mainland, 238-240—-subdued by 
Diego de Velasquez, 241—various 
causes assigned for the extinction of 
the Indians, 242. 


D. 


Davie, Ellsworth, and Murray, their 
negotiations with France, 173, &c. 
Deane, Silas, his diplomatic services. 
See Diplomatic Correspondence, 417, 

&e. 

Debt, not punished as a crime in Ohio, 
35. 

D Homergue, John, and P. S. Dupon- 
ceau, their Essays on American Silk, 
&c. reviewed, 385, &c. See Silk, 
American. 

Dickinson, Rev. Austin, bis Appeal to 
American Youth on Temperance, 
reviewed, 70-79. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the Re- 
yolution, edited by J. Sparks, re- 





Index. 


viewed, 417, &c.—occasional re- 
marks, 417-—420—dqualifications of 
the editor, 422—peace negotiations 
of the American ministers, Franklin, 
Adams, and Jay, at Paris, and rea- 
sons which induced Jay’s suspicions 
of the French court, 422-427—jeal- 
ousy of Dr. Franklin entertained by 
Lee and Izard, 427, 428—letter from 
the Doctor to James Lovell, 429, 
430—his reply to an anonymous let- 
ter from Brussels, 431, 432—differ- 
ence in views of the American min- 
isters, 432, 433-—justification of 
Adams’s sentiments and conduct, 
434—438—rupture with Count Ver- 
— 438, 439—Jay’s vexatious 
iplomatic intercourse with Spain, 
441—notice of the letters and ser- 
vices of Robert Morris, 442. 
Duponceau, Peter 8. and John D’Ho- 
mergue, their Essays on American 
Silk, &c. reviewed, 385, &c. See 
Silk, American. 


E. 


Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray, their ne- 
gotiations with France, 173. 


F. 


Finch, Captain, his excellent order to 
his crew at the Island of Nukuhiva, 
106—his Retrospective View com- 
mended, 124, 

Florence, description of, 491-493. 

Fragmens Philosophiques, par Victor 
Cousin, reviewed, 291, &c. 

Francia, Dr. Dictator of Paraguay, 1, 
&c,—historical account of MM. Reng- 
ger and Longchamp respecting, with 
English translation, ib.—early histo- 
ry of Paraguay, 2—labours of the 
Jesuits, 3, 4—Southey’s History of 
Brazil, ib.—geography and popula- 
tion of Paraguay, 5—MM. Rengger 
and Longchamp’s confinement there 
six years, 6—revolution, 7b.—pre- 
vious life and character of Francia, 
8—with Don Fulgencio Yegros ap- 
pointed consul, 9—made sole dicta- 
tor for three years, 10—for life, 11— 
General Artigas, Francia refuses to 
treat with, 7b.—tyranny of the dic- 
tator, and description of his person, 
12, 13—conspiracy against him de- 
tected, 14—consummation of the ca- 
reer of Artigas, ib.—execution of 
conspirators, 15—cruelty to the Spa- 
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nish population, 16—detention of 
Bonpland, 17—treaty with Brazil, 
18—destruction and rebuilding of 
the city of Assumpcion, 19—per- 
mission given to the English and to 
MM. Rengger and Longchamp to 
leave the country, 20—prisons of 
Paraguay, 21—police, 22—disposi- 
tion of the people, 23—future pros- 
pects of the country, 24—incidents 
in the private life of the Dictator, 
25-28. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, his plan for 
introducing silk culture into Penn- 
sylvania, 402—his services as minis- 
ter at Paris. See Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence of the Revolution, 417, 
&e. 

Free Trade and the Tariff, 444—Ad- 
dress of the Free Trade Convention, 
reviewed; the constitutionality of 
the tariff considered, &c., &c., 444— 
474. 

French Spoliations, 156, &c.—state of 
the case, 158—treaty of alliance, 
treaty of amity and commerce, and 
consular convention, 159-—-161-— 
French revolution and aggressions 
under it, 162—United States’ go- 
vernment assumed the care of the 
interests of its citizens, 163—re- 
monstrances of Messrs. Morris and 
Monroe, 164—confiscation of ves- 
vels and cargoes under a decree re- 
quiring a role d’equipage, 165, 166 
—remonstrances of United States’ 
government, 167—treaty with Great 
Britain injurious to France, 168— 
——s mission of Pinckney, Mar- 
shall, and Gerry, 169, 170—suspen- 
sion of intercourse, and armin 
American vessels against France, 171 
—act declaring the treaties with 
France void, 172—appointment of 
Chief Justice Ellsworth and Messrs. 
Davie and Murray to treat with 
France, 173—their instructions, 174 
—the negotiation, 175-178—conven- 
tion of 1800, 179——claims upon 
France released by United States’ 
government, 180—ought the United 
States to make compensation to her 
citizens’? 181-194. 


G. 


Genoa, description of, 488-490. 

German Poetry, Historic Survey of, by 
William Taylor, reviewed, 194, &c. 
—what news from Germany? 194— 


II 
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197—qualifications of the author, 
197—system of Professor Kant, 198, 
199—notice of Herder, 200—Kotze- 
bue, 200, 201—-Schiller, 202—Goé- 
the, 203-207—GGrres, 207-Schultze, 
Arndt, Korner, Oehlenschliger, 208 
—Niebuhr, 208, 209. 

Gerry, Pinckney, and Marshall, their 
unavailing mission to France, 169, 
170. 

Gibbon, (the historian) and Voltaire, 
anecdote of, 500. 

Goéthe, (German poet) notice of his 
works, with extracts, 203, 207. 

Goths, their invasions of Europe, &c. 
See Northmen, History of, 311, &c. 

Grant, Dr. his History of Brazil, notice 
of, 128. See Brazil. 

Griffin, Rev. Edmund, Remains of, 
compiled by Francis Griffin, with a 
Biographical Memoir, by Rev. John 
M’Vickar, D. D., reviewed, 475, &c. 
—parentage and early life, 475, 476 
—progress of his studies under Mr. 
Nelson, a remarkable blind man, 
477, 478—admission into Columbia 
College, and method of study, 479 
—joins the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, ordained a deacon, and ap- 
pointed agent of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary ; calls to different 
churches, 480—course of lectures 
on the history of literature, 481— 
his sudden death, 482-—poetical 
translation from the Italian, 484, 485 
—remarks upon his travels in Eu- 


rope, 486, 487—arriva! in France; 


journey through Turin to Genoa, 
488—Genoa, 488-490—-Florence, 
491-493— Rome, 494-498—Naples, 
Parma, 499—interview between Vol- 
taire and Gibbon, 500—Switzerland, 
ib.—account of M. Cousin, 501, 502 
—Southey, Mackenzie, 503—-Sir 
Walter Scott, 504. 

Griffin, Francis, his compilation of the 
Remains of Rev. Edmund Griffin, 
475, &c. See Griffin, Rev. E. 


H. 


Halhed, Mr. his translation of the laws 
and customs of the Hindus, notice 
of, 360. 

Hamilton, surgeon, anecdote of, through 
which the British obtained a footing 
in India, 359. 

Hawkins, Bisset, M. D. his History of 
Epidemic Spasmodic Cholera, re- 
viewed, 334, &c. See Cholera. 


Index. 


Hawkins, Mr. his speech in House of 
Commons on reform, 66 

Heber, Bishop, his testimony to Colo- 
nel Tod’s services in India, 372. 

Herder, (German poet) notice of, 200. 

Howitt ——, his Book of the Seasons, 
commendation of, 246. 

Humboldt, his errors in regard to Cuba 
and South America, 236. 


India, Lieut. Colonel James Tod’s 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han, 
or the Central and Western Rajpoot 
States of India, reviewed, 356, &c. 
—occasional remarks, 356—writers 
on India, 357—early missionaries, 
358—Bailly’s Hindu Astronomy, 7b. 
—incident from which the English 
obtained a footing in India through 
surgeon Hamilton, 359—how mate- 
rials for the native work Ayeen Ak- 
bery were obtained ; and Hastings’s 
collection of the laws and customs 
of the Hindus translated by Halhed, 
360—Asiatic Society founded by Sir 
William Jones; Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety; different works on India, 361— 
territory of Rajpootana, 362—the 
author’s labours, and scope and ob- 
ject of his research, 362, 363—anti- 
quity and origin of:Indian nations, 
364, 365—impolitic course of Great 
Britain tothe Rajpoots rebuked, 366 
—feudal system in Rajast’han, ib,— 
annals of Méwar, 367, &cs—roman- 
tic narrative, 368—anecdote illustra- 
tive of Rajpoot character, 369— 
plague of Méwar in 1684, 370—im- 
molation of Kishna Komari, 371— 
Bishop Heber’s tribute to Col. Tod, 
372—author’s Personal Narrative, 
373, &c.—fertility of soil, <b.—me- 
teorological phenomenon of mirage, 
374, 375—shrine of Brimha; Jain 
temple at Komulmere, 376—Jain 
temple of Ajmere, 377—etymologi- 
calresearches, 375-37 neral ob- 
servations on the people of Rajast- 
*han, 380—female character; anec- 
dote of the Queen of Ganore, 381— 
suttecism, 382—good faith of the 
Rajpoots ; bad effects of opium, 383 
—morality of the people of India, 
383, 384. ; 

Izard, Mr. (American minister) his hos- 
tility to Dr. Franklin, 427, 428. 
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J. 


Jameson, Dr. his opinion on the conta- 
gion of cholera, 349. 

Jay, John, his services as one of the 
peace negotiators at Paris; vexatious 
intercourse with the court of Spain, 
&c. See Diplomatic Correspondence, 
417, &e. 

Jeffrey, Mr. his speech in favour of re- 
form, notice of, 67. 

John, Dom, King of Portugal, death of, 
143. 

Journal of a Naturalist, commendation 
of, 246. 

Junot, General, notice of, 268, 269. 


K,. 


Kant, Professor, system of, 198,199. 

Kemble, John, portraits of, by Sir ‘Tho- 
mas Lawrence, 217, 218. 

Kenyon, Lord and Lady, and Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, anecdote of, 212. 
Kotzebue, (the dramatist) his character 

as an author, 200-202. 

Kotzebue, Otto Von, his new voyage 
round the world, notice of in con- 
nexion with missionary labours, 93- 
126. See Missionary Question. 


L. 


Las Casas, his accuracy impeached, 
237. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, life and corre- 
spondence of, by D. E. Williams, 
reviewed, 210, &c.—qualifications of 
the editor, 211—birth and early 
years of Lawrence, 212—anecdote 
of Lord and Lady Kenyon, 76.—early 
efforts of his pencil, 213,214—re- 


moval to London and introduction 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 215—suc- 
ceeds him as painter to the Dilettanti 
Society, 1/.—portrait painter to the 
king, 216—picture of Satan calling 
his legions, 216,217—portraits of the 
Kemble family, 217— intimacy with 
the Princess of Wales, 218—picture 
of Kemble as Cato, ib—letter from 
Paris on a view of the gallery of the 
Louvre, 219—friendship for Canova, 
220—honours paid him by other 
countries, i.—aneedote of his pic- 
ture of the Persian ambassador, 221 
—domestic life of Prince Leopold 
and Princess Charlotte, 222—pro- 
fessional visit to Aix-la-Chapelle, &c. 
223—~visit to Rome, reception by the 


Pope, and impressions there, 223- 
226—returns to London and_ suc- 
ceeds West as President of Royal 
Academy, 226—his death, 227—per- 
sonal appearance, humanity and care- 
lessness of money, 227, 228—his 
merit as a painter, 229. 

Lee, Mr. (American minister) his mis- 
understanding with Dr. Franklin, 
427,428. 

Leopold, Prince, and Princess Char- 
lotte, domestic life of, 222. 

Lewis XI. introduction of standing 
army by, and consequent destruction 
of the liberties of the people, 53. 

Lindley, Thomas, his narrative of a 
voyage to Brazil, notice of, 127. 

Lombe, John, his introduction of the 
‘throwsting mill into England, 590. 


M. 


Mackenzie, (author of the Man of Feel- 
ing) description of, 503. 

M’ Vickar, Rev. John, his biographical 
memoir of Rev. Edmund Griffin, re- 
viewed, 475, &c. See Griffin, Rev. 
Edmund. 

Mandeville, Sir John, his marvellous 
accounts of India, 357. 

Maria the First, Queen Dona, death 
of, 135. 

Marshall, Pinckney and Gerry, their 
unavailing mission to France, 169, 
170. 

Maurice, Prince, of Nassau, several 
provinces of Brazil captured by, 132. 

Mease, Dr. James, his manual on the 
culture of silk, 408, &c. 

Miguel, Dom, declared king of Portu- 

], &e., 144.. See Brazil, 
Miner, Charles, his resolution in Con- 
ess in regard to the culture of 
silk, 407. 

Missionary Question, the, 93, &c.—con- 
sidered as a mere matter of practical 
philanthropy, 94—early opposition 
to, 95—succeeded by malicious en- 
mity, 96—importance of the deci- 
sion of this question, which is one 
of fact, 97—the South Sea Island 
mission, 98, &c.—Capt. Kotzebue, 
notice of, 98,99—probabilities of un- 
due bias in the minds of Kotzebue 
and Mr. Stewart, 100-102—route of 
Kotzebue, 102,103—of Stewart, 104, 
105—excellent order of Capt. Finch 
to his sailors, 106—island of Nuku- 
hiva, 2.—manners and condition of 
the people, 107-109—Kotzebuc’s 
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palliations of the vices of the anti- 
christian Radackers and Tahaitians, 
111—prejudice against the missiona- 
ries, 112—acknowledges improve- 
ment in the morals of the natives, 
113—his objections to the actual 
condition of the natives, 114—recep- 
tion of the Vincennes ; effect of the 
performance of the band upon the 
natives, 116—improvements, 117— 
description of the natives at church 
by Kotzebue, 118—by Stewart, 119— 
Sandwich Island mission, 120, &c.— 
sources of the false reports brought 
from the islands, 121,122—Kotze- 
bue’s slander of Mr. Bingham, re- 
futed by Mr. Stewart, 123—Capt. 
Finch’s Retrospective View, com- 
mended, 124—literary character of 
Stewart’s book, 125—notice of Lieut. 
Paulding’s Journal of a cruise in the 
U. S. schooner Dolphin, 126. 

Monroe, James, his efforts to obtain 
satisfaction from the French govern- 
ment for spoliations on American 
commerce, 164, &c. 

Moore, Hannah, her Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain and other tracts, com- 
mended, 81. 

Morris, G. his remonstrance in Paris 
— the aggressions of the French, 
162. 

Mouatt, Dr. his account of the attack 
of a regiment of infantry by cholera, 
at Berhampore, 351. 

Murray, Elisworth and Davie, their 
negotiations with France, 173, ke. 


N. 


Nelson, Mr., a remarkable blind man, 
and teacher, notice of, 477, 478. 

Niebuhr, (the historian, ) notice of, 208, 
209 


Niehbuhr, (Danish officer of engineers) 
accuracy of his observations on Ara- 
bia and Persia, 358. 

Nieuhoff, John, his account of Brazil, 
127. 

Northmen, History of the, by Henry 


Wheaton, reviewed, 311, &c.— 
sources of the author’s information, 
312, 313—early successive invasions 
of Europe, 314, 315—Odin, and the 
religion of his founding, 316, 317— 
adventurous spirit of the Goths re- 
strained by the Romans, 317—early 
spirit of maritime adventure and 
plunder, 318—shared by the women, 
16.—remarkable tale of Alfhilda, 319 


Index. 


—their scene of action widened in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, 320 
—discovery and settlement of Ice- 
land, 321—its government and laws, 
322—literature of the North, 323 ,324 
—account of the Edda, a collection 
of poems and histories by Semund, 
324-327—of Snorre Sturleson, his 
Edda, and his Heimskringla, 327,328 
—invasion of Britain by the North- 
men, 330—their successes ; defeat by 
Athelstane, 331—success of Canute, 
ib.—King Harold’s defeat by another 
tribe of Northmen from the French 
shores ; their success in France, 332 
—Normandy conquered and erected 
into a sovereignty by Rollo, who re- 
strains the further invasions of his 
countrymen, 333. 


0. 


Ohio, Criminal Jurisprudence of, 29, 
&c.—tenacious adherence of the old 
states to their criminal codes, ib.— 
diversity in the codes of the states, 
30—mercy predominant in that of 
Ohio, 31—melioration of former 
enactments, 32—bail on criminal 
charges, 33—method of prosecution, 
33, 34—debt not punished asa crime, 
35—punishment by fine unequal, 36 
—common law with respect to crimes 
not in force in Ohio, 37, 38—treason 
against the state expunged from the 
statute book, 39—crimes punisha- 
ble with death, or imprisonment in 
the penitentiary, 40-45—those pun- 
ishable by fine, or imprisonment in 
the county jail, or both, and those by 
fine only, 46, 47. 

Ornithological Biography, by John 
James Audubon, reviewed, 245— 
the author’s early attachment to birds, 
246—<disaster to his drawings, 247— 
reception in Liverpool, ib.—account 
of the purple finch, 248—crow black- 
birds, 249—Bewick’s wren, and the 
engraver from whom it derives its 
name, 250—red tailed hawk, 251— 
wood thrush, 252—visit to Niagara, 
253—dangerous incident in the au- 
thor’s life, 254—expostulation to 
Philadelphia dandies, 255—Ken- 
tucky sports, 256, 257. 


P. 


Paraguay,—See Francia, Dr., Dictator 
of Paraguay, 1, &c. 
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Parliamentary Reform, proceedings of 
the Parliament of England on, 48, 
&c.—the House of Commons dege- 
nerated from its ancient character, 
49—unlimited domination never did 
exist in Europe, 50,51—how changes 
gradually took place in the govern- 
ments of Europe, 52—standing ar- 
mies introduced by Louis XI. of 
France, making a fourth order, and 
destroying the rights of the people, 
53—the Parliament of England no 
longer represents the commons, 36 
—borough mongering system, 55, 
56—present state of England and 
Ireland, 57—causes of corruption in 
the House of Commons, 58—Charles 
First’s evasion of the Petition of 
Rights caused the people to rise, 59 
—preponderating influence of the 
nobility in the representation of the 
House of Commons, 60—the services 
by which the nobility formerly held 
their privileges no longer performed, 
tb.—proposed reduction of borough 
representation, 61—who entitled to 
right of suffrage, 16.—will the Par- 
liament, should the bill pass, meet 
the expectation of the people? will 
the people rest quiet under any prac- 
ticable modification of the present 
state of things? 62-65—debates on 
the subject of reform, 66, &c.— 
Speech of Mr. Hawkins, 7b.—of Mr. 
Jeffrey, 67—consternation of the 
anti-reformers at the prorogation of 
Parliament, ib. 

Pedro, Dom, Emperor of Brazil, 135, 
&e. See Brazil. 

Philosophical W orks of Victor Cousin, 
reviewed, 291, &c. 

Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry, their 
unavailing mission to France, 169, 
170. 

Pitta, Rocha, his History of Brazil, no- 
tice of, 127. 

Polo, Marco, his Travels in India, re- 
ference to, 357. 


R. 


Rengger et Longchamp, their Essai 
historique sur la revolution du Para- 
guay et la gouvernement dictatorial, 
du Dr. Francia, reviewed, 1, &c. See 
Francia, Dr. 

Rennel, Major, his geographical works, 
notice of, 357, note. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, his early encour- 
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agement of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
215. 

Richmond, Legh, mutilation of his 
tracts by American Tract Society, 
83-85. 

Rollo, the conqueror, and founder of 
Normandy into a sovereignty, no- 
tice of, 335. 

Rome, description of, 494-498. 


S. 


Samund, his Edda, a collection of the 
poems and histories of the early 
Northmen, account of, 324-327. 

Saint Hilaire, his voyages dans l’inté- 
rieur du Brésil, notice of, 126. See 
Brazil. 

Salicetti, Gen. his arrest of Bonaparte, 
270—his proscription, and Bona- 
parte’s generous conduct to him, 
272-274. 

Scott, Sir Walter, description of, 504. 

Silk, American, Essays on, &c. by John 
D’Homergue, and Peter S. Dupon- 
ceau, reviewed, 355, &c.—attention 
now given in Europe to the subject 
of silk, 386—its Asiatic origin and 
early history, 387—culture in Spain 
and Portugal, and introduction into 
South America, 388—into various 
parts of Europe ; invention of the 
throwsting mill, 389—introduction 
of silk culture into France, ib.— 
placed upon a solid foundation by 
Colbert, 390——throwsting mill 
brought to England by John Lombe, 
ib.—attention of the British nation 
drawn to silk, 391—introduction into 
Georgia, 392—improvement in Ben- 
gal silks through machinery sent 
from England, 7).—situation of the 
silk trade at the commencement of 
the French revolution, 295—its situ- 
ation since 1814, 394, 395—importa- 
tion of raw and thrown silks into 
London and Liverpool since 1800, 
396, 397—India silks, 398—state- 
ment of those manufactured by Eng- 
Jand and France, 399, 400—pros- 
pects of silk manufacturing in the 
United States, 401—plan of Frank- 
lin in 1770 for its culture in Pennsyl- 
vania, 402—of Nathaniel Aspinwall, 
in 1760, in Connecticut, 403—mak- 
ing of sewing silk, 404, 405—As- 
pinwall’s efforts to encourage silk 
culture in New-York, New-Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, 406—report on 
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Mr. Miner’s resolution in the House 
of Representatives, 407—manual 
prepared in accordance by Dr. 
James Mease, 408—labours of M. 
D’Homergue and M. Duponceau, 
409, &c.—plan of instruction pro- 
posed to Congress, 410—flags of the 
United States manufactured and pre- 
sented to the houses of representa- 
tives, of the Union and State of 
Pennsylvania, 411, 412—difficulty of 
the art of reeling, 414, 415—manual 
on the culture of silk, by Jonathan 
H. Cobb, Esq. commended, 416. 

Society Tracts, Fourth Annual Report 
of the American Tract Society, re- 
viewed, 68, &c.—hostility to tract 
societies disclaimed,69—temperance 
societies, 1j.—their premium tract 
on temperance by Rev. Austin Dick- 
inson, examined, 70-79—Hannah 
More’s Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, 
commended, 81—Gilbert Ainslee, a 
fiction, objectionable as a tract, ib.— 
mutilation of Tracts, 82—Legh Rich- 
mond’s Young Cottager and Dairy- 
man’s Daughter, mutilations of, 83- 
85—observations on the eleventh ar- 
ticle of the Society’s constitution, 
86—manner of distributing tracts, 
87,88—effect of the Society’s la- 
bours, 89-92. 

Southey, Robert, his history of Brazil, 
notice of, 4—interview with, 503. 
Sparks, Jared, his Diplomatic Corres- 
pondence of the American Revolu- 
tion, reviewed, 417, &c. See Di- 

te Corr lence. 

Stade, Hans, his account of Brazil, 126. 

Stewart, C. S., A. M. his Visit to the 
South Seas, notice of, in connexion 
with missionary labours, 93-126. See 
Missionary Question. 

Sturleson, Snotre, (an Icelander,) ac- 
count of ; his Edda, and his histori- 
cal composition, Heimskringla, no- 
tice of, 327, 328. 

Sumpler, Mr., anecdote of, 135. 


Index. 
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Tariff, the, constitutionality of, &c. See 
Free Trade and the Tariff, 444, &e. 
Taylor, William, his historic survey of 
German Poetry, reviewed, 194, &c. 
See German > 

Tod, Lieut. Col. James, his Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajast’han, &c. re- 
viewed, 356, &e. See India. 

Treaties, of alliance with France, 159 
—of amity and commerce, 160— 
consular convention, 161——treaty 
with Great Britain, 168—convention 
of 1800, 179. 


¥. 


Velasquez, Diego de, conquest of Cu- 
ba by, 241. 

Vergennes, Count, his intercourse with 
the American peace commissioners ; 
rupture with John Adams, &c. See 
Diplomatic Correspondence, 417, &c. 

Von Martius, Dr. C. F. Phil., his tra- 
vels in Brazil, 126, &c. See Brazil. 

Von Spix, Dr. John Bapt. his travels 
in Brazil, 126, &c. See Brazil. 


Ww. 


Walsh, Rev. R. his notices of Brazil, 
reviewed, 126, &c. See Brazil. 
Wheaton, Henry, his History of the 
Northmen, &c. reviewed, 311-334. 

See Northmen, History of, 

White, his Natural History of Selborne, 
commendation of, 246. 

Williams, D. E., his Life and Corres- 
pondence of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
reviewed, 210, &c. See Lawrence, 
Sir Thomas. 


¥. 
Yegros, Don Fulgencio, appointed 


joint consul with Dr. Francia, of Pa- 
raguay, 9—consr res against him, 14. 























